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Then fly atrratiA—Italy’s famous home 
airline. ALITALIA Viscounts leave London 
Airport for Milan every day. At tourist 
class fares you get fast direct flights and 
the added luxury of two-by-two seating. 
And what’s more, flying ALITALIA you can 
be sure of excellent service and traditional 
Italian food. 


ALITALIA fly to Rome, Turin, Naples, 
Venice and Catania. As well as to the 
Middle East, North and Central America 
and to East and South Africa. 


Always — all ways fly 


SALITALIA> 


ITALIAN AIRLINES 


141 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 


LE TR, 


NIHONBASHI. TOKYO. JAPAN 
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The birth of 
New Techniques 


~ ~- 


Continually the frontiers of science 
advance, and our. knowledge 
becomes more exact. At the 
same time the result is that new 
techniques are developed, used and 
discarded in favour of those yet newer. - In steel structures 
in is now possible to take advantage of the economies possible 
when rigid designs are made. Welding has made many of 
these designs possible. Cleveland’s important contribution 
has been in helping to make fabrication for such structures 
practicable and e¢orniomic. Manipulators and _ handling 
equipment have been specially designed to reap full benefit 
of the automatic welding in which the Company specialises. 


AN INVITATION Onur services are always available in design, in 


detailing, and in the costing and construction of all types of structures. 


CLEVELAND 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS OF BRIDGES 
AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON. 


Bn cy ee ee ee 


PRODUCTS : 


Pig tron, Billet, Slab, 
Sheet Bar, Bar, Shape, 
Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanized Sheet, 
Chemical by-products. 


Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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WHAT DIFFERENCE HAS 
TV MADE TO THE 
AGENCY BUSINESS? 






Three years ago, most leading agencies accepted the 
challenge of television—which entailed learning a 
new business, engaging new staff, and installing 
costly equipment—because they welcomed its tre- 
mendous sales potential. 

Their foresight was correct. The opening of ITV 
meant more than just the birth of another medium 
—it meant changes affecting not only advertising 
agencies and advertisers, but the whole pattern of 
e marketing in this country. 
Now, hundreds of advertisers working through 

The changing face almost every agency regard the immense impact of 

television as an essential and integral part of their 
a campaigns. 

of advertising Marketing methods, too, have kept in step. The 
old geographical sales areas are being widely dis- 
carded in favour of ITV areas, where effective con- 
centration can be achieved by using television. A 
great deal of reorganization; but well worth it for 

the enormous new potential of TV advertising. 
ITV—already established on most good media 
és schedules—will go on developing; ATV will play a 
leading part in ensuring that it becomes an increas- 

ingly powerful and effective medium. 

The lessons learnt since September 1955 are an 
important part of the changing face of advertising. 














ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


Programme company for the weekend in London 
and weekdays in the Midlands 
LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. CHAncery 4488 


MIDLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, 
Birmingham 3. Central 5191 
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Nearly 2,000,000 of our Vouchers 

are used every month 1n more than 
4,000 catering establishments in London 
and the Provinces. 


Employees want them and the cost 

to you 1s negligible. We have a booklet 
fully explaining our Service, gladly 

sent On request. 


WHEREVER LUNCHEON VOUCHERS ARE 
ACCEPTED—OURS ARE WELCOMED. 


SIN PRT 
Bea Mies 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Fheon Vouchers Limited 


LUNCHEON VOUCHER 
VALID FOR 


SMe 


(THREE SHILLINGS) 


Only valid for the purchase of bona fide luncheon—NOT valid for 
alcoholic beverages. tobacco. confectionery, etc. 


Encashable at the company’s offices in London by catering 


establishments 
listed in our Official Directories. im accordance with the agreed terms 
and conditions = * 


“Tell me more.’”’ 


“| knew you'd be interested in this, old chap. You’re thinking of dividing up that big 
office of yours aren’t you ?”’ 


“It’s quite a possibility.” 

““Well, these new Stramit ‘Movaflush’ partitions really have something. It’s all in 
the way they fit together, actually. They’re ready-made panels with an L-shaped piece 
at each side and they simply butt up together, one after another. You put a screw 
through them—and that’s that. They go up at simply astonishing speed. Knock 


pounds off the normal erection costs.”’ 
“‘ What are they like, when they’re up?” 


**Eh ? Oh, | see what you mean. Well, according to this leaflet I’ve got, ‘Movaflush’ 
partitions have all the virtues. They're over two inches thick, you know, for a start. 
They’re strong and rigid. They deaden sound. And they’re faced with hardboard so 


they can be decorated easily.”’ 

“How much, old boy ?” 

“* Well, the surprising thing is, not much at all. Something like five bob a square foot, 
including things like timber sections, doors, screws and what have you.”” 


“‘] must get one of those leaflets.” 
““ Why not get your secretary to fill in a coupon, or something.” 


Please send me, without obligation, full details of 
Stramit ‘Movaflush’ partitions 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


For the attention of ad . 
STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, % 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX West Drayton 375] j 
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“PIL tell you who could help... 


SMITHS 


nt S71 


! 





A high grade watch making industry must work to the finest limits possible in 
engineering, and in Great Britain today Smiths Cheltenham factory is not only 
engaged in making complete mens’ and ladies’ watches, but jewels, hairsprings, and 
other components to limits as fine as .o002 of an inch. 

The world’s watch industries have always been placed at the disposal of firms who 
lack facilities for manufacturing minute mechanisms, but it is only of recent years 
that a high grade watch industry has become firmly established in this country. Now, 


whatever your requirements, providing they are complementary to watch making, 
y q , § y I y § 





Smiths may be able to help you. Any enquiries should be sent in confidence to the 


Director and General Manager. 





SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH DIVISION 


Sectric House, Waterloo Road, London, N.W.2 
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NEW EFFICIENCY! 
bastante 


Inter-Office 
Calls... 




















--- at the touch of a button! 


Push button efficiency—no dialling or lifting of receivers! To use the Ring-Master 
the caller simply presses the requisite buttons, e.g. for extension 25, press button 2, 
then 5. No need to speak directly into the little desk unit; lean back, hold your 
conversation—yet be heard in natural crystal clear tones. Easily adaptable for all 
requirements, the Ring-Master system may have as few as 2 extensions or as 

many as 999. These additional features can easily be added to standard 
Ring-Master equipment: 


4 


@ Visual or accoustic paging @ Calling preference SWIND 


@ Public Address @ Secretary interception 


Ask for details now—you can revolutionise your office communications with Ring-Master. 


loudspeaker internal 








telephone systems 








E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 
: (Office Equipment Division) 
MIDDLESEX - Tel: SOUthall 2468 


London Sales Office: 363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (@ROsvenor 7127/8; MAYfair 8597) 

North Region Sales Office: Regent House, Cannon Street, Manchester. (Deansgate 6043) 
Birmingham Sales Office: City House, 111/117 John Bright Street, peeremnstam, 1. (Midland 5821) 
Scottish Sales Office: 135 Renfield Street, Glasgow, C.2. (Douglas 6061) 









HAYES 
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Personal ; 

7 

aul EXPERTS on Training |]. 
$t>,, SHELVING 


Get an accountant to 


Courses 
= study prices, an engineer 
to go into construction,a | gne@an more sales at less cost.. 


designer to appraise , 
function and the chap in Sales managers of large and small companies— 
eneeatindlias asain marketing every kind of product and service—have 
ng -geenrgehaiierhetening found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
Put it up and take it down, tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
and change the layout several increase turnover without raising costs .. 


times. Try some heavy loads. ... regardless of product or service! 


Your experts will report that 
Bee-Zee shelving is miles =] Robert E. Davidson, Sales Director of 
Hi-Dri the Industrial Division of Kimberly- 


ahead in design and build elle 
and wear and usefulness. Clark Ltd., manufacturers of Hi-Dri 
Paper T: owels, says: 


If you use shelving of any 
kind, we invite you to ask “Hi-Dri calls for a “Hi” degree of skilled 
salesmanship. Our men look forward eagerly 


for a quotation for Bee-Zee 
shelving to do your job to TACK training as an important part of their 
sales development.” 


large or small— in factory, 
warchouss OF Shap. Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


BEE-ZEE shelvi ng Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations — 3 days 
miles ahead Tack Course in Sales Management — 2 days 


: ' . - 
Post this Coupon for full details May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company 

















at OO OHO, oe 


AS AA 





Name 
Address 


Bruynzeel Wood Products Co. Ltd: 


HOLLAND HOUSE, 25 THE GROVE, LONDON, N.W.I1 





THE ORGANISATION. 









1-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. VIC: 5001-4 
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THERE IS 


Ss E*A.C E= 


FOR GROWING INDUSTRIES 
IN EXPANDING TOWNS 





THETFORD 


age >, BURY ST. EDMUNDS 





| In process plant 
“i _ design and construction 
~|S THE SUREST 
. ‘es FOUNDATION 
: _ IS“KNOW-HOW” 





HOW OFTEN has your company faced the ordeal—and 
opportunity—of getting itself a new plant? 
Perhaps only once or twice in a decade? Possibly not at 


There is no more room for industry to expand in 
| 
| 
To help firms who wish to move out of London, the | all in the experience of its present management or engin- 


London, and far-sighted firms are moving out to the 
expanding towns. 


London County Council is co-operating with go-ahead eering staff. 
towns. There are immediate opportunities for industry | By contrast, Humphreys & Glasgow are dealing with 
at: | the problems of process plant design and construction 


BLETCHLEY Bucks. EDENBRIDGE Kent , all the time. 


cannes sible As a result, what would be a multiple headache for you 
THETFORD Norfolk SWINDON Wilts. | is a comparatively familiar and systematized operation 


HAVERHILL BURY ST. EDMUNDS | for us. We know most of the problems, most of the diffi- 
Suffolk Suffolk |  culties—some of them very formidable for people without 
| the long and wide experience that has taught us most of 

the answers. 





In these towns firms can have plenty of space, new 























rvice! factories to match their special requirements, a good Since we started in 1892, wé have built more than 1,250 
supply of labour and new houses at reasonable rents | plants all over the world. Since the war, we have been 
—s for their workers. | averaging about 26 a year. Some are very large, many are 
Hi-Dri An Industrial centre has been set up at the County | of new types. Generally we are responsible for design as 
Hall, London, S.E.1, to give friendly advice and | well as construction. 
skilled pong to industrialists on the problems of making All this accumulated “know-how” is at your disposal, 
ae ° | through a staff of engineers with a great diversity of ex- 
Firms can be assisted to find capital for new factory | perience and specialized knowledge in the gas, chemical 
- Courses building and dispose to the best advantage of their | and fuel industries, backed by an organization that has 
- — premises. Write to the Industrial Centre (ref : | proved its efficiency since the turn of the last century. 
VA/G/19) or telephone for more information or an If you are contemplating a new plant, it is helpful if we 
any? a a ee ee een | can be consulted as early as possible. It is cheaper to use 
existing experience than to acquire it by trial and error. 
NM. Visit the MOVING FROM LONDON | 
Exhibition at Charing Cross Underground Station 
wie 21 SEPTEMBER It OCTORER | HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LTD. 
- ae | 22 Carlisle Place, London, S.W.1 Telephone: VICtoria 8454 
\ 





ALSO IN CANADA ~- AUSTRALIA * 





FRANCE * GERMANY * SOUTH AFRICA* JAPAN 
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BEARING COSTS 





\ 
\ 
\ 

\ 


— 





Plant and machinery. maintenance is expensive—bearings can be 
a frequent source of trouble causing not only the expense of renewal, 
but also considerable loss resulting from interrupted output. 
Under difficult conditions, in applications normally impossible 
for conventional materials and when alternatives have failed, 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS in most cases, will operate 
satisfactorily. - 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS are manufactured and 
designed for special purposes in a choice of grades to 
suit your particular bearing problem. 
MORGANITE CARBON BEARINGS can operate at 
temperatures up to 500°C in air and at considerably higher 
temperatures in inert atmospheres; are 





CEI 





capable of operation in liquids; can resist chemical atmospheres 
and corrosive conditions; need no 





lubrication; are suitable for inaccessible positions; 
are non-contaminating; reduce maintenance 
to a minimum. 





Ne)erWiesas BEARINGS 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED, BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 Telephone: BATiersea $822 
Cé6a 
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The smoothest flight in the 
history of aviation is powered 
by pure-jet engines that de- 
velop enough power to furnish 
electricity for a small city! 
wal, BO—“(‘iésSs*‘C Rg 
erate 





A preview of 
transatlantic Jet travel 


by Gene A. Hill 


What’s it like to fly the Atlantic in a jet? The answer 
is just one word: wonderful! 


This fall Pan American is introducing transatlantic 
jet travel with the famous Boeing 707s. To give you an 
idea about jet travel I thought the most logical people 
to talk to first would be pilots. But the most conserva- 

a tive reaction from this group was the way you might 
Nearly 4 stories high, the majestic tail expect people to react to_pure magic. A veteran pilot 
of the first transatlantic jets carries the ae eye . hi th wi 
new Pan American World Airways who had logged time in nearly everything with wings 


66.1, 


“Skymark”’. . . the sign of leadership in 
international aviation for over 30 years. 


heres 





continued on next pag@ 
ea $822 
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When you turn aside from the 200-mile view, you have a choice 
-of many entertainments to pass the few short hours to your 
destination. You'll arrive feeling really relaxed and refreshed. 


























said, “Until I went up in the Boeing 707 I’d never§ dayligi 
really flown before . . . this is flying as it ought to be!” your s 


One Clipper Captain regards jet flight as an almost button 
mystically beautiful experience: “At cruising altitudeg contro 
of 35,000 feet the sky is clear blue near the horizon and§ dow h: 
deepens to indigo overhead. When the sun sinks below same 
the horizon, night does not fall; it seeps upwardf you di 
through the sky . . . twilight is an experience I'll§ Talk 
never forget.” on pri 


atmosphere of Jet Clipper travel. Pan American has a very 
pleasing way of satisfying them from a world-famous cuisine. 


Even sitting on the ground these majestic airliners speed. 
impart an aura of speed. The masterful blend of designij ™4r-s 
and function makes it hard to realize that the first jetg U™ 
Clipper you will ride in is over 144 feet long withg Tus! 
nearly a 132-foot wingspan. The long, sleek cabin cat almos 


carry more than 120 passengers. that 1 


Four pure-jet engines—each capable of developing as fae 


over 10,000 pounds of thrust—are cradled in pods wa 
suspended from the distinctive swept-back wings. Th 
There’s a definite feeling of excitement and anticipa- livin, 
tion of something beautifully futuristic as you comeg , d 
aboard through one of the two loading doors. theae 





You'll find your seat unlike anything you’ve evel] behir 
relaxed in before when it comes to comfort. Overhead] cate} 


Here, in the spacious and beautifully decorated lounge, is the . ine ? ° to 
calm restful atmosphere of a fine international club. Gone is isa ceiling light system that is color controlled Plete 


the disturbing noise and vibration of piston-engine aircraft. parallel the natural light from outside... from white 
a 


quie 






‘d never 
t to be!” 


n almost 
altitude 
izon and 
ks below 
upward 
ence I'll 


airliners 
»f design 
first jet 
ng with 
abin call 


veloping 
in pods 
ngs. 

inticipa- 
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daylight through rosy dawn to starlight blue. Above 
your seat is a console panel with an individual call 
button for the stewardess, a personal reading light and 
control, and individual air ducts. The triple-pane win- 
dow has a full-length shade and is kept fog-free by the 
same ingenious air conditioning system that keeps 
you draft-free! 

Take-off itself is without the sudden thrust you felt 
on propeller-driven aircraft. Instead you have only a 
speed-gathering run that imperceptibly blends into 
near-silent flight. The earth seems to fade away while 
you remain motionless. In just minutes you attain the 
truising altitude of around 36,000 feet and a speed of 
almost 600 miles an hour! You need remind yourself 
that now you are flying nearly twice as high and twice 
as fast as you’ve ever traveled . . . with barely a sensa- 
tion of speed and none at all of height! Outside, your 
View extends 200 miles. 

The front section of the cabin is as quiet as your 
living room; the rear portion admits a barely audible, 
and very pleasant, murmur. The massive thrust of 
these four jet engines roars only to the empty sky 
behind the plane; the sound of the jet engines never 
catches up with you inside the cabin. A feeling of com- 
plete relaxation and well-being comes over you in the 


quiet calm of the fluid-smooth flight. 


The first Jet Clippers that you will ride in are Boeing 707s, the most thoroughly flight-tested airliners ever to enter commercial service. 


Walking around, you see that the interior is taste- 
fully decorated in modern, restful tones. In the spacious 
first-class lounge your fellow passengers are playing 
cards, enjoying a game of chess, exchanging inter- 
national chitchat, savoring a cocktail. The four efficient 
galleys are well worth taking a look at. 


Time has never passed as swiftly as the few hours 
that now separate continents. Before you realize the 
full extent of the wonders of jet travel the Captain 
announces the imminent arrival, the stewardess re- 
minding you to change your watch. While your giant 
Clipper* lands as gently as a lovely lady coming down- 
stairs, you’ll be looking forward to your next trans- 
atlantic flight by jet! 


Transatlantic Jets are being introduced by Pan 
American—with no increase in minimum fares. Pan 
American has a long-standing tradition of putting its 
newest equipment where the most travelers will benefit. 
Today, the basic philosophy of Pan American has more 
meaning than ever .. .““Travel, like education, should 
not be a luxury for the few; but available to every man.” 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


PAN AMERICANS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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“Talking of Sound Barriers....” 


“The Works Doctor came to see me the other day and put forward a strong 
case for some form of insulation to protect employees from excessive noise. 
Apparently most of the absenteeism and nervous illness in the place is 
due to sound irritation, although I believe he had another worda* for it. 
I must admit our re-equipment scheme has increased the noise 
level considerably —and absenteeism has increased likewise. Anyway 


9 ° : 
Se I’m recommending to the Board that we call in Newalls to see 
i ilable to interested i . . ° . 
increasing productivity and working What can be done about it. It will be a worthwhile investment 


efficiency by better insulation. 


to get back to something like peak efficiency.” 


*anviety sonorosis 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 





Yes — you can afford a new car | 
HERE’S HOW! | 


Make a one or two year Contract Hire arrangement with Vehicle 
Contracts Ltd. Contract Hire means you can drive a new car (of any 
make you choose) every one or two years. And do it without 
capital outlay, depreciation worries or deposit. 





| 

| 
Your Contract Hire car is guaranteed for 12 months, taxed, | 
fitted with heater and number plates, then delivered to your door. You | 
can drive, on unlimited milage, anywhere in the U.K. A replacement 
car is available at 48 hours’ notice, and you have preferential delivery | 
on new models. | 


Rentals vary according to the make of car you require. Here 
are some examples : 


Quarterly rental 

on 2 year contract 
AUSTIN A.35, FORD ANGLIA ... one sos es 
MORRIS MINOR, PREFECT ... ... ... £52 


VAUXHALL VICTOR, HILLMAN MINX . S62 





for 
Holland - Denmark 
Sweden - Germany - Austria 
Switzerland - Italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE 
BY NIGHT OR DAY 


FORD CONSUL, AUSTIN A.55.... «.. «0. £68 
STANDARD ENSIGN ea 
VARIRUIALS, VERSIE occ ccs ices es 
er ee 





Compare these charges with the actual cost of changing your car every 


one or two years. Obviously, it pays to Contract Hire your car. | Most tickets are inter-available by either service 


Write, telephone or call for further details. 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LIMITED 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. (TEMple Bar 3588) 


* Full details from British Railways Stations ond Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS + ZEELAND S.S.CO. 


2 LR ST TT TS TAT EL TT ST LTE SNA EMM MeO 
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Marine Diesels 


Clark-Sulzer and N.E.M.-Doxford arethemainengines __ reduction gearing, condensers, Foster Wheeler design 
of a vast tonnage of merchantmen, tankers and cargo- water tube boilers—for ships of all kinds. 
liners. They are built in our works at Wallsend and as 

3 ial : But this is only a part of the Hartlepool activity. 
Sunderland which install them together with the ya! E ; y 


entire engine room equipment, boilers, auxiliaries, We also build there turbines and alternators of 
shafting, propellers, funnels and ventilators. Brown Boveri design up to 275 MW—the largest 
At Wallsend and also at Hartlepool we build envisaged for modern power stations—and smaller 
and install steam propelling machinery—turbines, turbines from 1 MW upwards for industry. 


= 
The Richardsons Westgarth Group 
Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 
THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO, LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD, 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO, LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND. London Office: 58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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NEW YORK 


to 


LONDON 
IN 6 HOURS! 


BOAC Comet 4’s 
transatlantic crossing 

of August 12th beats all 
previous commercial 
records by 1 hr. 28 mins. 
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TH) 


New - 
will be introduced on the Atlantic later this year. Delivery of a fleet of mag- Autor 


ie ie pe" Yes, indeed. BOAC Britannias, first jet-age airliners to fly the 


Atlantic, are proudly serving you today . . . and new Comet 4 jetliners 


nificent BOAC 707 jetliners is expected next year .. . and already earmarked BUS 


for BOAC early in the 1960's is a fleet of revolutionary new VC-10 jetliners — Impot 
Stock 
fastest, most powerful on the drawing board today. This is how BOAC is Credit 
Ba p : ; ; Fares; 
thinking and planning and acting .. . determined as always to lead the world in Societ 
Trade 
Indus 
trial 
Shorte 


B-0-A-( wortp teaver in ser travel | = 


ee air travel — today and all the tomorrows to come. 









VICKERS VC-10 





Calice 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Secu 
Stati 
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All Aid Short of War?’ 





T any moment the bombardment of Quemoy could burst into overt 
A war, especially if the Nationalist Chinese retort by bombing the 
gun sites. . Britain has to ask, not what righteous attitude it should 
strike, but what it can best do to help to keep the peace. “ Public 
opinion, not only in Britain, but, we believe, in the whole of western 
Europe is completely opposed to a war over Quemoy.” This was not 
news to Mr Macmillan when Mr Gaitskell told it to him on Monday ; 
the Prime Minister himself is opposed to war over Quemoy. Nor, 
presumably, is it news to President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles. To them 
the question is whether Mr Mao Tse-tung, too, is opposed to war over 
Quemoy—or Formosa or Hongkong. Most people in this country share 
Mr Gaitskell’s view that Quemoy and the other offshore islands are 
part of the mainland of China and that the Peking government is entitled 
to claim them. Does this mean that the mainland Chinese are therefore 
entitled to take them, and other places to which they may lay claim, by 
force ? That is a question for Mr Gaitskell—and for the rest of us. 

It can, of course, be replied that the Americans, or rather their Chinese 
Nationalist allies with American help, are not entitled to keep these 
islands by force ; that the quiet time since the last crisis off the China coast 
should have been used by the Americans and their allies to disengage 
from Quemoy and the Matsus ; and that for the Nationalists to go in now 
with large reinforcements, instead of coming out, is politically provocative 
and strategically very foolish. All this is quite true. But it is not a sufficient 
answer. If there is war over Quemoy, it will in fact be launched by the 
government of China to make good its claim by force ; and if the attack 
succeeds, this will be an encouragement to the communists to pursue 
their aims elsewhere by the same means. The common interest of all 
America’s western allies in peaceful change, and in firm resistance to the 
use of war or armed blackmail as the instrument of national policies, is 
not altered by what must seem to them to be America’s own errors. 

The real core of complaint against the China policy of the United 
States is that it is contradictory. It is entirely reasonable for President 
Eisenhower to say to the Chinese communists now that, if they try to 
take Quemoy by storm, they will be resisted ; but that, if they will really 
look again for a solution by negotiation, the Americans will sit down with 
them again. The talks which broke down drearily not long ago have been 
restarted in Warsaw. This is surely the policy that America’s allies should 
support whole-heartedly by every diplomatic means ; and quite certainly 
this is not the moment for Britain to dissociate itself publicly from its 
indispensable American ally. Both sides must be willing and able to 
negotiate. Whether the communists are now ready to do so has to be 
seen. But the difficulty of the Americans in negotiating is that, while they 
can quite properly ask the Chinese to renounce the use of force to obtain 
their territorial objectives, they can do so fairly only if they are themselves 
willing to renounce the use of force to obtain the territorial objective of 
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Mr Chiang Kai-shek—which is no less than the 
reconquest of China, with Formosa and the offshore 
islands as springboards. The crippling contradiction in 
American policy is this commitment to Mr Chiang 
Kai-shek, not ‘only in Formosa but in China as well. 
This is the deadlock for the diplomats, whether in the 
resumed talks or in the wider exchanges at the United 
Nations. If the Americans do disown the Nationalists’ 
claim to govern (and so, some time, to reinvade) China, 
they have to accept the fact, as Britain has done, that 
the present Peking administration is the government of 
China—and the only logical incumbent of China’s 
United Nations seat. But this, as the Americans have 
said again, they cannot even think of doing while under 
precisely the threat of war, against not only Quemoy but 
Formosa as well, which they take as the strategic justifi- 
cation for drawing the line of resistance to communist 
aggression as close as possible to the China coast. And 
the Peking government continues to maintain the threat 
(and more than the threat) of war unless its claims are 
conceded both to territories (probably including Hong- 
kong next) and to international recognition. For the 
Americans it is a very real, indeed, a cruel dilemma. 
And for their allies, if they are honest, the dilemma is no 
less. Quite certainly it is not a dilemma that can be 
simply—and pharisaically—resolved by disowning the 
Americans. Britain can never contract out of the 
alliance ; we cannot really say, anywhere in the world, 
that we have no commitment to the United States. 
Britain cannot wash its hands. It is the more impor- 
tant to make the British voice heard—but in the 
right places and in the right way. The first and most 
obvious thing to do—and the Leader of the Opposition 
might help in this—is to tell the government of China 
that, if it does go to war aver Quemoy, it will in fact 
have no atom of support or sympathy here. The second 
—which is presumably Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s task in New 
York—is to express no less straightly to the Americans 
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our hope and belief that neither they nor their Nationa. 
list satellites will make war or, if fighting is forced upon 
them, that they will on no account extend it. The third 
and most constructive contribution is to do all we can 
to help in breaking the diplomatic deadlock. Here, 
again, we must address ourselves to the government of 
China as well as to the government of the United States, 
No beginning can be made unless both the mainland 
and the offshore Chinese will sheathe the sword. 

There is no chance now, it should be frankly recog- 
nised, of a general and lasting settlement of all the issues 
on the China coast and in the China seas. But, if both 
conquest and reconquest could be forsworn, there is 
at least the possibility, with the aid perhaps and under 
the auspices of the United Nations, of a real truce: 
with the offshore islands de-fused and linked again with 
the mainland ; with Formosa frozen locally for a future 
settlement according to the wishes of its people ; with 
a halt called, at nearly the twelfth hour, to warmonger- 
ing ; and so with the possible conditions at last for a 
general recognition of the fact, and the world status, of 
the government of China. Perhaps the chances of such 
a truce are not great. It calls for uncommon restraint 
from the communist Chinese (though patience has 
always been a Chinese virtue). It calls for harsh deci- 
sions by the Americans and bitter (though inevitable) 
disappointment for their Nationalist allies. It involves 
considerable risks. But at least it offers great practical 
advantages to both sides in the parleys ; and to the 
world it could offer the chance of peace instead of war. 

For Britain it adds up to a programme of “ All Aid 
Short of War,” instead of mere curmudgeonliness, to the 
United States. The slogan is, of course, an American 
coinage from the first phase of the last world war ; andit 
is given an urgency for us now by the fact that, if 
outright war does come in the Far East, we can no more 
stand aloof from our American friends than they could 
then when the chips were down. 


Bandung and Turtle Bay 


The UN Assembly is off to a bad start, but it may 
yet help to focus the forces of moderation 


its three-month paperchase, the United Nations 

Assembly on Tuesday elected as its president 
for this session Dr Charles Malik of Lebanon. His 
country is itself one of the bones of present contention ; 
and its incoming president, General Chehab, must be 
considerably embarrassed by the assembly’s choice when 
he faces the question of Dr Malik’s political future. It 
is an awkward business to dismiss a foreign minister 
while he is actually enthroned on the lofty podium at 
Turtle Bay. The assembly had thus two excellent 


(Gis off on the wrong foot right at the start of 


reasons to override last year’s understanding that Dr 


Malik would preside over it this year ; it has chosen to 
ignore both. And Tuesday’s unpropitious first omen 
may well foreshadow a session during which the 
monster of Turtle Bay will flounder about just as 
clumsily in other directions, sticking its flipper firmly 
in its mouth and splashing startled onlookers outside 
its glass tank. 

It certainly looks like being a sticky session for almost 
everybody except the communist powers, whose propa- 
gandists have been trying this week to give the assembly 
its marching orders. The United Nations, says the 
Moscow press, must now concentrate on ending westem 
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intervention in Arab and Chinese affairs, on halting 
atomic weapon tests, and on speeding the liberation of 
such colonial areas as Cyprus and Algeria. These are 
all issues on which the non-communist world is divided, 
and by skilful manipulation its divisions can be widened. 
Asian, African, Latin American, and even some 
European governments, with no wish at all to appear 
Russia’s partners in challenging the major western 
powers, can nevertheless be easily manceuvred into so 
appearing when matters of this kind are under discus- 
sion. And a mere glance at the list of items already 
on the assembly’s agenda, or likely to find their way on 
to it before long, shows that the great majority of them 
conform to this pattern. 

This assembly is committed to discussing the prob- 
lems of Jordan and Lebanon, of Cyprus and Algeria, 
of apartheid in South Africa (whose delegates have 
dropped their boycott of the debates), and of territorial 
waters—the last of these items giving Iceland an oppor- 
tunity to tell real fishermen’s tales about the appear- 
ance off its coasts of British naval shoals. In the fourth 
committee and elsewhere, familiar charges against the 
colonial powers will again be voiced (though an Indo- 
nesia preoccupied with its own internal troubles has, 
for once, declined the opportunity to bring up its claims 
to West New Guinea). It still seems likely that the 
assembly will once more vote “not to discuss” the 
question of the Chinese seat—but only after it 
has in fact discussed it, with the Quemoy crisis put- 
ting additional sparks, and a new challenge, into the 
electric atmosphere of the debate. © 

As to the Quemoy crisis itself, there is, ironically, 
no item directly referring to it as yet on the agenda or 
even in the offing, although both Mr Khrushchev and 
Mr Eisenhower have publicly mooted the advisability 
of a United Nations attempt to tackle it. But Quemoy 
will inevitably set the tone of many of the opening 
speeches at this session—speeches which threaten to 
be even longer and more thunderous than usual, for 
over fifty foreign ministers are coming to Turtle Bay to 
claim in person their hour in the spotlight, despite the 
fact that many of them had already been there only 


three weeks earlier for the brief emergency meeting on 
the Middle East. 


, agenda is, mercifully, not altogether lacking in 
constructive initiatives that hold out some prospect 
of progress being made. Even in this “ nationalist 
international,” pleas can be and are being made for 
agreement on self-denying ordinances that could limit 
the member states” jarring rivalries as they reach out 
into two new realms—outer space and the Antarctic 
continent. There is a new formula that might resolve 
the long deadlock over South-West Africa. Under the 
heading of disarmament, hope may be found in the 
success of the scientists’ conference on the policing of 
a Suspension of nuclear tests, and in the prospect of 
early meetings of groups of powers to discuss both this 
suspension and the problem of early warning against 
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surprise attack. But, as before, it has been largely left 
to the Secretary-General to frame constructive pro- 
posals, and to urge the assembly to concentrate on ways 
of developing the United Nations system instead of 
on disrupting it. 

Mr Hammarskjéld is not merely expected to produce 
by September 30th some suggestions for unwinding 
the tangled tensions of the Arab world. He is also to 
lay before the assembly his findings on the possibilities 
of developing a stand-by UN force, of the type now 
operating in Gaza and Sinai, which could be kept in a 
state of readiness for use in other crises. In his annual 
critique of UN affairs, which was published last week, 
he also promised further proposals about his scheme 
for international recruitment of experienced adminis- 
trators to help inexperienced “ new nations ” through 
their growing pains. True to form, he took the oppor- 
tunity to needle the member governments gently about 
their pledges to foster full employment, to help 
stabilise commodity prices, and to increase international 
liquidity of financial resources. With the same quiet 
inexorableness, he has placed on the assembly agenda 
the idea that, as last spring’s conference on the law of 
the sea bore little fruit, there will just have to be another 
conference on the same subject. Mr Hammarskjéld 
cannot, of course, compel the assembly to do anything, 
or even to debate anything ; but he has developed into 
quite an art the technique of rubbing its nose in the 
messes it leaves behind. 


NFORTUNATELY, however, this year as in earlier 
U years, slow progress in the assembly will not catch 
the world’s eye. Slambang stuff will ; and it has been 
made clear how much of that stuff is ready to hand. 
None of it will further the United Nations cause. The 
organisation, and the ideals it is meant to serve, will not 
be helped, and may well be damaged, by concentration 
on mustering majorities for illusory voting victories—no 
matter whether the votes are being mustered to con- 
demn Russia’s rape of Hungary or the presence of 
British troops in Jordan, to block the seating of spokes- 
men for Peking or to demand that Dr Verwoerd’s 
government abandon racial discrimination. The verbal 
slaying of far-away dragons is great fun, and good poli- 
ticking, too, on many home fronts ; much of the furious- 
sounding flapping in Turtle Bay represents the efforts 
of member governments to gain cheap kudos among 
their own electorates. But all this thrashing about in 
the global goldfish tank involves the risk that the glass 
walls may sooner or later collapse under the strain. 
And if and when that happens, a great many member 
nations are going to find themselves out in an unpleas- 
antly bleak and draughty world. 

Encouraging signs of some awakening to this grim 
prospect have shown themselves in some recent 
UN debates. Surprisingly large forces of moderation 
have been brought into play on issues such as Algeria 
and the Middle East. Asians and Africans have joined 
the hard-pressed members of the original “ greater 
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Scandinavia” group of moderators. It is even possible 
that there is already a two-thirds majority in the assem- 
bly dedicated to the idea that the main thing is not to 
pull the roof down on the members’ own heads. In 
this heartening trend there may be hope not merely 
for some respite from futile vote-slinging, but even for 
constructive activity. 

Hope cannot go so far as to suggest that this assembly 
will be spared the spectacle of head-on collisions on a 
whole range of issues. But the moderators stand a fair 
chance of cushioning at least some of the shocks of 
collision between the free West and the free Asian- 
African world, and thereby spoiling the game of the 
deliberate exacerbators, in Moscow and elsewhere. And 
this session may even have a genuinely positive effect 
on the conflict boiling up around Quemoy. 

It will be remembered that in 1955, when the ques- 
tion of the offshore islands likewise seemed near flash- 
point, one of China’s obvious reasons for eventually 
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turning the heat off with astonishing suddenness was 
the approach of the Asian-African conference at Ban- 
dung. Peking shrewdly grasped the fact that to howl 
for war was not the right way to win Asian friends and 
influence African peoples, and by the time Mr Chou 
En-lai reached Bandung all was quiet again in the 
Formosa straits. The present UN assembly could find 
itself playing today something like the role that Ban- 
dung played in 1955. True, one obvious aim of Peking 
and Moscow in timing the squeeze on Quemoy for the 
eve of the assembly was precisely to arouse the inter- 
national community’s fears—turning those fears, how- 
ever, against America, and thus advancing the 
communist cause. But it may not quite work out that 
way. If the forces of moderation in the UN are growing 
as fast as some recent signs have indicated, something 
more than lip-service will have to be paid to them, 
and, this time, quite as much by the communist powers 
as by the West. 


Tomorrow’s Technicians 


Will British industry in 1975 bewail a “lost generation of 


technicians”? 


If so it will be the fault of industry, 


commerce and the trade unions in the next three years 


HIS week the Government has announced a drive 
to make its plans for the further expansion of 
technical education much better known to the 
would-be technicians themselves, to the business men 
who cry out for craftsmen and technicians, and to the 
trade unions who preside over apprenticeship. Without 
the collaboration of these three partners—or, rather, 
without far more collaboration than they are giving—the 
opportunity will be missed. The Minister of Education, 
introducing the pamphlet* with which he hopes to gal- 
vanise all of them to a fresh sense of urgency, calls it 
“‘a tremendous once-for-all opportunity for remedying 
our shortages of skilled manpower.” But it is something 
more than an opportunity. If the bulge in the school- 
leaving population is allowed to grow up without getting 
all the possible advantages of further education, a great 
injustice will have been done. Many of these young 
people will have had a straitened education in the over- 
crowded schools ; they are entitled to every chance of 
making this good, of fitting themselves to play a creative 
and unfrustrated part in a national life which, every- 
body concedes, will be dominated by technical needs 
and technological development in the later part of the 
century. 
There is, unfortunately, substantial reason to fear 
that this opportunity to train a bumper crop of techni- 
cians could be missed; a disgracefully wasteful slice of 





* Britain’s Future and Technical Education, produced by the 
Central Office of Information for the Ministry of Education. 


this young regiment could still be condemned to 
unskilled and dead-end jobs. This may seem very 
strange in view of the very great expansion of technical 
training facilities on which successive governments have 
laboured, and upon which £100 million will have been 
spent between 1956 and 1961, the year when the bulge 
will fully reach the factory gates. Since the war the 
number of full-time students at the colleges has nearly 
doubled and of part-time students more than doubled, 
and the trend continues upward. There are new courses 
at every level—4oo more started this year. The new 
heirarchy of colleges, topped by the Colleges of 
Advanced Technology which work to university stan- 
dards, provides a variety of routes to every degree of 
qualification from craftsman to membership of profes- 
sional institution, routes to suit every type of ability 
and every combination of circumstance and schooling. 
This week, indeed, the first Dip. Techs. (Diplomas in 
Technology) have been awarded. 

It may therefore seem that the house is prepared and 
garnished for the bulge generation to occupy. That was 
the intention. But the Ministry of Education and the 
local authorities can only supply the framework of an 
adequate system of technical education. The bulk of 
such training is, and must continue to be, done in 
factories and offices ; if it is to be expanded, industry 
and commerce must do most of the additional training. 
Most technical, much technological training, and all 
apprenticeship is “ industry based” to use the Minis- 
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try’s phrase. And for every additional technologist or 
Dip. Tech. who is produced, either in a CAT or at 
the university, six additional technicians or craftsmen 
should be produced, mainly by the apprenticeship 
system, to stand behind him. 

Even the training that is done in technical colleges 
depends on the co-operation of industry, which releases 
students for one day a week of training in college or 
enrols them in sandwich courses divided between a 
firm’s own “school” and the college. More than this, 
industry must release some of its own technologists to 
teach, on their own premises and on day-release to the 
colleges. The better the men who take time off to teach, 
the better the training. About 30 per cent of technical 
college teachers must be part-time. Earlier this year, 
the Willis Jackson committee reported on the supply of 
teachers to the colleges. It found that the rate of increase 
in full-time teachers must go up from 800 to 1,400 a 
year. It called for more and better part-time teachers 
from industry, and more help from industry for the full- 
time ones. At present the supply of teachers seems to 
be just keeping up with the rate of expansion, so it may 
appear that industry is pulling its weight here. But it is 
not. It is an open secret that the big expansion of the 
past few years has been almost entirely carried by the 
minority of large enlightened firms who have provided 
enlarged training facilities themselves, helped the 
colleges, maintained a large number of apprentices and 
worked with the trade unions in developing new 
apprenticeship schemes. Even some of the big firms 
are content to snatch their skilled men from these firms, 
while the vast indifference of the smaller firms drew 
down the strictures of the Carr Committee last May, 
when it reported on the serious inadequacy of facilities 
for training apprentices. 


HE rise in the number of part-time students at 
t colleges from 200,000 to 450,000 does not con- 
tradict this finding. Part of the training of apprentices 
is increasingly done in colleges. In theory 35 per cent 
of boys leaving school are apprenticed. In fact in the last 
year or two the numbers have fallen off instead of 
increasing. And in 1962 there will be 320,000 more 
school-leavers than in 1956, representing theoretically 
§0,000-60,000 more apprenticeships in that year; in 
that year, too, national service will end, and the need for 
all types of technical training will be proportionately 
still greater. The services at present give many con- 
scripts in two years valuable technical skill, some of 
which is additional to apprentice training—but which 
puts many other boys on the road to being technicians. 
From 1962 all these boys will go into industry at school- 
leaving age in need of technical (or—a badly neglected 
field—commercial) training. 

Figures are badly lacking to document the size of the 
problem. But it is very evident that industry and com- 
merce are going to have to process more juveniles than 
ever before in the years ahead. It is probably reasonable 
to expect the big firms and nationalised industries (even 
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the railways) to do the lion’s share ; but it is absurd to 
expect that this “once-for-all” opportunity can be 
seized without the aid of the smaller firms. They employ 
half the labour force and probably nearly half the 
juveniles. But the fact has to be faced that their indiffer- 
ence (rationalised in the phrase “ we can’t afford to take 
apprentices, or give them paid time off, or train them 
during their time on ”’) dovetails neatly with the restric- 
tionist attitudes of most of the unions. Only a few, in 
printing and shipbuilding, openly restrict entry. The 
rest, however, are quite content to agree to new appren- 
ticeship schemes when they know that in fact the out- 
turn of skilled men will be limited. And they know that 
it will be limited when, on the one hand, only the larger 
firms offer training, while, on the other, high wages in 
unskilled jobs, and the impact of national service, cut 
down the demand for training from the ill-guided and 
naturally feckless young. 


N” is this all. A good deal of the training that is 
given in the smaller firms is bad. It is too narrow ; 
it is too often unsupplemented by part-time release, and 
even when it is, the apprentice’s work at the bench and 
in college is often unco-ordinated, unsupervised and 
wasted. It is necessary not only to induce the smaller 
firms to overcome the difficulties, some of which are 
genuine, of taking apprentices (perhaps along lines 
pioneered by the Electrical Industries Association), but 
also to improve the training. At the same time the 
prospect has to be faced of a considerable reawakening 
of trade union suspicions, especially at the level of the 
local training committees which select apprentices. 
None of this will be easy. Such technical training as 
has been given in the past ten years by the smaller firms 
has been partly forced on them by the shortage of 
juvenile as well as of skilled labour. When that labour 
becomes easier to get, easier to hold, and probably 
cheaper, a good deal of even the existing incentive to 
train technicians may evaporate. 

In short, the Ministry of Education is faced with the 
formidable task of making business men generally take 
a far more serious, even altruistic, view of their educa- 
tional responsibilities than has been common. The 
question that must be asked is whether the Ministry’s 
own effort (welcome as it is) is anything like as realistic 
or determined as it needs to be ? It has produced an 
excellent pamphlet, and it is circularising local authori- 
ties with a list of ways in which firms can be approached 
and persuaded to help. But will this carry much weight 
in the boardrooms which did not bother with appren- 
tices before, and have never had time for the local 
“tech”? This has been a year for cost-cutting and 
economising. Let the Ministry appeal to industry’s con- 
science by all means. But ought it not also to think of 
stronger incentives, too—incentives with a dash of both 
carrot and stick ? Ought it not perhaps to look at taxa- 
tion allowances and initial allowances, on the one hand, 
and at some form of industrial HMIs on the other ? 
There is not very much time. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE ELECTION 


The Tories Need You 


HETHER or not Mr Macmillan, surveying the scatter- 
\¢ ing of ministers abroad, the plans all made for the 
auiumn recruiting campaign and the proofs of Onward in 
Freedom waiting his o.k., felt that he had to make a virtue 
of necessity in not going to the country this autumn, he 
certainly made his decision sound virtuous in his speech 
to his constituents last Friday. But he may well calculate 
that the ingathering of the “don’t knows ” to his standard 
in recent Gallup polls is no fluke but a trend—and one 
that a recruiting campaign can convert to something very 
much more promising than the 4 per cent lead already 
conceded to him by the pollsters. His hunch may be that 
an election sprung now without adequate reason but obvi- 
ously to cash in on better times might not be preceded 
by that modest but perhaps decisive swing to the govern- 
ment that is usual during an election campaign. 

The betting will now be on next May. An election then 
would follow a budget in which Mr Amory will surely have 
something to give away in the name of enterprise and 
incentive. Certainly there is nothing in the short list of 
legislative topics which receive brief mention in the recruit- 
ing booklet, Onward in Freedom, that need detain this 
parliament beyond budget time. But even in May there 
will still be the alternative of October if the Prime Minister 
sustains or senses a setback (presumably the last possible 
date, May 1960, need not be considered). He will wait until 
nearer the first date to see how unpopular the Opposition has 
contrived to make itself by its political pronouncements or 
its trade union behaviour, and how positively popular he 
may have been able to make himself in foreign affairs, and 
how these two factors weigh with the constituencies, as 
reflected by the reception of the Tory recruiting sergeants 
and the Gallup polls. Mr Macmillan must be well aware 
that his personality has become, surprisingly—it is not so 
long since his rating was well below his party’s—the biggest 
Conservative asset, and there is much to be said, in politi- 
cally strategic terms, for nursing the country’s impression 
that he is an experienced, and therefore to be trusted, 
national leader. That some may still dislike or doubt his 
leadership, provided they admit that leadership it is, does 
not matter. “ You have that in your countenance which I 
would fain call Master,” said Kent to Lear, and when the 
king asked “‘ What’s that ? ” he replied “ Authority.” 

The recruiting campaign, so far as Onward in Freedom 
projects it, seems not unskilfully devised to drive home the 
image of a party continuously widening choice and freeing 
the individual to make the most of that choice at home, 
while seeking—when necessary forcefully—the peace abroad 
which makes ambition and foresight at home sensible. But 
for the thousands who may read this in a glossy pamphlet, 
‘’ millions must, if the campaign is to bring home the bacon, 
see it personified in the words, purposes and character of 
Harold Macmillan. That is the strength, and the weakness, 
of the Tories’ present position. 





Six Months’ Strategy ? 


a strategy carries a gamble. The gamble is, firstly 
and mainly, that in the next six months a situation 
will not arise in foreign affairs in which the Opposition’s 
line appears to make it better fitted to speak for Britain. 
The worst setback for Mr Macmiilan could possibly be war 
over Quemoy—bad if it happens at all, worst if it proved the 
sort of war in which Britain, for the sake of the alliance or 
other involvements, was forced, as it would be if the 
chips were really down, to take part. But war usually rallies 
the patriots. Mr Gaitskell’s challenge to the Prime Minister 
to hazard his reputation in a personal intervention in 
Washington was politically deft; but, politically as well 
as patriotically, Mr Macmillan was right to resist the 
temptation—and the risk. He could get away with 
the failure of his personal intervention in Cyprus, with 
something on the credit side even, but not in America. 
And he is right to see that the way to keep the peace, if 
there is a way, is not to play politics. The second part of 
the gamble is the slipping of the economy into a more 
visible recession. Six months could change the picture z 
lot if the fall-off in plans for new plant were translated into 
substantial unemployment. Onward in Freedom recognises 
the danger of deflation creeping up unawares—and it 
suggests, hazardously, that the Government has all the 
know-how to stop it doing so. 

But the word which the Tories want, and need, for their 
recruiting and election posters is expansion. A limited 
recession, Mr Macmillan may calculate, will not provide 
his opponents with much ammunition, if it can be 
used as a launching pad for a new expansive burst, 
and as the setting for a budget which could encourage 
enterprise and’ investment. Respectably modest and 
undistressing unemployment makes the trade unions think, 
without being really angry, and lubricates the economy, 
without hitting Tory voters too hard or hurting anyone 
much. The exact point at which voters get scared 
is a nice calculation, but Mr Macmillan and Mr 
Amory are unlikely to take much risk. They will reckon, 
probably rightly, that the taunt of a “1955 budget” will 
bounce off ; and by May the annual round of wage bar- 
gaining will again bring home to the electorate the Opposi- 
tion’s inescapable weakness—its structural association with 
special interests, which by pressing its proper claims to 
an improper extent is the biggest obstacle, the Conservatives 
can say, to the expansion we all want. Probably, it was Mr 
Cousins, as much as anyone, who caused Tory fortunes to 
rebound after the low point of last April ; Mr Macmillan 
may calculate that, with luck, Mr Cousins may be good 
for more votes next year. 

For the rest, one may fairly express the hope, with some 
reserve, that, in the home stretch, the Conservatives will 
try to live up to the high principles which they again pro- 
claim in Onward in Freedom. In economic terms, the com- 
mitment at Montreal (discussed on page 957) to cut dollar 
import restrictions is the sort of liberal expansionist move 
which deserves to win consumers’ votes. Politically, even 
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if there is no time for major legislation, there are still 
plenty of smaller but necessary reforms—the treatment 
of foreign visitors by the Home Office suggests only 
one—which could show their undiminished fervour. 
The reiteration that theirs is a national party, above 
sectional groups, requires some proof. Will there be 
no last-minute pandering for votes from special groups 
—say, those small farmers that would be better 
employed elsewhere ? Astonishingly and uncourageously, 
the pamphlet says nothing at all about the liberty of the 
individual member of a trade union. This is an ominous 
sign. Mr Macmillan has left himself room as well as time 
to chalk up quite a few more than minor good deeds 
before May—or October. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Hands Across the Rhine 


E success of the encounter at Colombey-les-deux- 
‘| ae was no doubt a relief for Dr Adenauer. The 
dearest aim of his foreign policy has been the creation of a 
tightly knit west European grouping based on rapproche- 
ment between Germany and France. The general’s advent 
to power caused uneasy shivers in Bonn. He is scarcely a 
Germanophile ; and the Germans have not forgotten the 
part he played in the still-birth of the European Defence 
Community. Was he going to wreck all the federal chan- 
cellor’s good work for the European cause? Since May, 
however, the general has done much to allay these fears. 
His choice as foreign minister of M. Couve de Murville, the 
former French ambassador in Bonn, was a first gesture that 
was warmly welcomed. Now he has given Dr Adenauer a 
personal reassurance. The partnership of the six countries 
of the European Economic Community and the growing 
personal and official links across the Rhine may not now 
develop as fast as the enthusiasts had hoped. But they will 
not be abandoned. And a loose relationship between a 
Gaullist government and Bonn may well have more sub- 
stance and sound sense in it than the more ambitious but 
less realistic links which a series of weak French govern- 
ments had fathered on a reluctant assembly. 

From a British point of view the encounter had another 
encouraging significance. The two statesmen showed their 
awareness that the Europe of the Six is not enough, that a 
wider grouping, including Britain, must be developed—in 
other words, the free trade area. The upheaval in France 
in May brought home to many people in Bonn the risks of 
too exclusive a reliance on the bond with Paris. And 
General de Gaulle himself certainly does not want to get 
boxed in alone with the Germans. The more positive 
French attitude to the free trade area which became apparent 
in July, and which has since found expression in the new 
authority the general has given to the Quai d’Orsai in the 
continuing negotiations, seems likely to persist. 

Last Sunday Dr Adenauer stood for the first time face to 
face with a French statesman who can speak for France 
with an authority comparable to his own. It may not have 
been a wholly congenial experience. A period of strong 
Gaullist government, accompanied by a continuation of 
France’s remarkable recent boom, could bring about a real 
shift in the balance of power. within the Franco-German 
menage. The Germans are far from happy about some 
aspects of France’s policy, particularly about its ambitions 
in the field of nuclear arms. But it is their interest to see 
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France strong. It is its weakness that is the danger to Europe, 
the danger that France may be dragged down into the 
Algerian morass. 


JORDAN 


A Speech for King Hussein 


R HAMMARSKJOLD was right to use characteristically 
M cautious words when appraising the results of his 
Middle Eastern tour. His mandate was to seek practical 
arrangements for the upholding of United Nations prin- 
ciples of non-interference and peaceful co-existence in 
regard to Jordan and Lebanon, and thus to facilitate the 
early withdrawal of British and American troops. Lebanon 
may have almost ceased to present a problem; but an 
acceleration of the withdrawal of the American forces there 
will only make it still more urgent to find a solution for 
Jordan—and of that there is little sign yet. 

Mr Samir Rifai’s government in Amman has modified 
its original rejection of all idea of a UN “ presence” in 
Jordan, but it seems insistent that the UN must also be 
present in neighbouring Arab capitals, and this is un- 
acceptable at least to Cairo. Admittedly the Secretary- 
General is not required to report on his findings until 
September 30th; so Mr Rifai and President Nasser 
both have the same amount of time to reconsider their 
present positions and a find a face-saving way out. But 
recent events do not suggest that either of them is particu- 
larly eager to do so. Last month’s apparent Arab détente 
has up to now proved largely illusory. Is there any other 
Arab initiative that could help solve the problem ? 


* 


What would happen if, say, next Thursday afternoon, 
King Hussein appeared before the UN Assembly and spoke 
these words? 

** My country cannot continue to live on the charity of 
the United States and under the protection of British 
soldiers. I come before you to ask this assembly to accept 
the kingdom of Jordan as a United Nations trust. Do with 
it what you will after determining the desires of its people. 
Whether Jordan is to remain a sovereign state should be 
decided by them with your help. If they freely choose to 
join the United Arab Republic, Iraq, or Saudi Arabia, and 
one or more of these countries is willing to accept the heavy 
responsibilities involved, I wish them well. 

“If Jordan is no longer to be a separate state, and if the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem agree, I also ask the United Nations 
to establish, under its perpetual care, a trust area in the 
Arab City of Jerusalem for the pilgrims of three religions 
to visit freely and in peace. 

* For myself I ask nothing. I shall not return to Jordan 
unless I am called by its people after the United Nations 
has determined their wishes. I ask only that those in 
Jordan who have served me loyally, and in so doing have 
served their country honourably, shall not be persecuted 
for their services. I ask you to devise the machinery 
required for the task I place before you. I realise that for 
the United Nations this will be an undertaking without 
precedent, but I ask you to accept the challenge it repre- 
sents.” 

After his brave speeches about going it alone it would 
not be easy for King Hussein to make such an offer: it 
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would not be an easy task for the United Nations to carry 
out. But it would place responsibility for Jordan in the 
hands of all the members of the United Nations. Surely 
that is where it ought to be, not in London, Washington, 
Cairo—or Moscow. 


IRAQ 


The Morning After 


RAQ’S new rulers are discovering, as they were bound to 
do, that it is easier to overthrow a government than to 
govern. The decree relieving Colonel Abd al-Salam Aref 
of his post as deputy commander-in-chief does not reveal 
whether he has been kicked upstairs or downstairs, or even 
if he has been kicked at all ; presumably he is still both 
minister of interior and deputy prime minister. At the 
time of the revolt he was expected by many to play Nasser 
to Brigadier Qasim’s Neguib. Does the present change of 
jobs mean that the Iragi Neguibs are winning in the new 
struggle for power in Baghdad? Perhaps revolution is not 
the only lesson they have learnt from the Egyptian experi- 
ment. Colonel Aref may well have become an embarrass- 
ment to those who are trying to keep the country’s affairs 
on an even course. Since July 14th, he has done much 
of the talking for the government. In many speeches in the 
provinces he has made sweepingly carefree and Nasser-like 
promises to the people. He may have overdone his politick- 
ing in a country where politics have been forbidden. 
The prime minister, Brigadier Qasim, is still valiantly 
striving to keep the lid on the forces of both extremes. 
He promises action ‘against subversion whether it comes 
from communism or imperialism. He makes polite refer- 
ences to Arab nationalism ; but the movement towards union 
with the United Arab Republic, said to be confidently 
expected in Cairo, seems to have lost any impetus it may 
have had in Baghdad. The new government now faces 
many of the problems that the old regime had to contend 
with—in particular, how to keep the development projects 
going with an inadequate administrative machine. The 
foreign contractors are beginning to suffer from official in- 
action, and already some of them have quietly left the 
country. The restive mobs of Baghdad and Basrah may 
still be living in Colonel Nasser’s dream world, but their 
new rulers have to deal with realities. 


RACE TROUBLES 


Crime and Punishment 


ENTENCES on those convicted of race rioting—both white 
S and coloured—are now being handed out. On Monday, 
for example, nine youths (seven of them aged 17), who had 
taken a particularly violent, repulsive and instigatory part in 
the affrays at Notting Hill were each sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment, and it may be that this sort of severity, whose 
justification was powerfully argued by the judge, will become 
the standard punishment inflicted by the courts on those 
found guilty of similar crimes. Much public disgust has 
been roused by the race riots, and it is presumably this 
national mood of agonising self-appraisal and self-criticism 
—the admission that it can indeed happen here—that has 
sent Mr Manley back to Jamaica satisfied with what he 
has seen and heard. The danger is that the British people, 
having read that heavy prison sentences are being inflicted 
on the rioters, will simply feel that their consciences have 
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been eased and that they can relapse into their usual apathy 
towards both race and the youthful violence of which the 
events at Notting Hill and Nottingham were just one extreme 
manifestation. (Why the Home Secretary, of all people, 
should have changed his views on this and have told white 
Rhodesians, according to press reports, that the riots were 
due to competition over jobs and women is something he 
should be asked to explain on his return.) 

A sentence of imprisonment is, however, never the end 
of the matter, either for the offender or for society, which 
has eventually to receive him back again for better or worse. 
It is, in fact, quite contrary to declared penal policy to send 
a seventeen-year-old to prison, especially when he has no 
other proved offences. It is even more exceptional to 
sentence him for four years, especially when, owing to the 
pressure of numbers in the centres for young prisoners, he 
may have to serve most of his time in a local prison without 
training facilities. The occasion will justify the exception 
only if the penal system is capable of saving these brutal 
young men to be useful self-respecting citizens. It cannot 
be justified on grounds of public horror at the heinousness 
of the offence and its social implications, but only as a 
deterrent—an overriding public requirement to put down 
mob violence as quickly as possible. In the past, how- 
ever, exemplary punishments have never by themselves 
proved the most successful form of deterrent ; the best 
deterrent is a strong, efficient (and, in racial matters, im- 
partial) police force backed up—and this should be noted 
and renoted by a community which, though overtly tolerant 
of racial differences, is covertly suspicious and resent- 
ful of other colours—by the co-operation of the public. Is 
this co-operation likely to be forthcoming from a community 
that can permit coach tours to be organised to see “ the 
terror spots of Nottingham”? Are not such coach tours, 
organised by adults, as plain a symptom of social morbidity 
as teenage delinquency itself ? 


TANGANYIKA 


Voting the Tanu Ticket 


HE results 6f the Tanganyika elections are of special 
1 interest as showing, not only the strength of African 
nationalism in the territory, but also how the system of 
multiracial constituencies works. Only five constituencies 
have gone to the poll ; the remaining five are due to vote in 
February. Lord Twining, the former governor, can now see 
how his own creation, the multiracial United Tanganyika 
party, has fared, and what happens when African voters are 
forced to choose for their representatives not only from 
candidates of their own race, but also from candidates of 
European and Asian origin. The UTP has failed egregiously 
and, unless in February there is a surprising and unlikely 
change of African heart, ceases to exist as a political factor. 
Among the Africans, the Tanganyika African Nationalist 
Union candidates obtained twice to three times as many 
votes as the others except in the remote Western Province 
where an independent stood unopposed. Among the non- 
African candidates, moreover, those favoured by Tanu won 
by approximately the same margin, except in the Eastern 
and Western Provinces, where no Europeans could be found 
to stand against the sitting members. 

Does this mean that Tanu can now claim to be a multi- 
racial African nationalist party 15 strong—with the virtual 
certainty of being 30 strong in February ? Are the Asians 
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and Europeans mere captives and agents of Mr Julius 
Nyerere, who got in for Eastern Province ? It may well be 
that the Asian candidates put in by Tanu will perform that 
office, though there are one or two men of independent 
minds among them. Among the Europeans, one or two 
might accept the Tanu whip in most things. Tanu has not 
—as yet—been able to find white yes-men to stand ; it has 
chosen, naturally and sensibly, the white candidates who 
seemed friendliest to the Africans—thus its voters turned 
down the “ sisal candidate ” in Tanga, threw out the former 
leader of the non-officials.in the Legislative Council and 
voted for the candidate in Northern Province who speaks 
two African languages. 

But even if some independents of all three races refuse the 
Tanu whip, it is clear that it will be hard to govern the 
erritory without Tanu support. Tanu’s policy is likely to 
be to offer that support—on the understanding that there 
shall be swift constitutional advance, possibly carrying with 
it the elimination of the system whereby Africans must vote 
for white and Asian as well as African candidates. It remains 
to be seen if this system, however, will ease the transitional 
stages of a country which is bound to become, ultimately, an 
African state. 


FISH AND THE FAEROES 


Islanders Adrift 


HE 33,000 Faeroese, on their eighteen inhabitable 
T islands, indulge in a sturdy political life in which fish 
and separatism are inextricably enmeshed. Unlike their 
nearest neighbours, the Shetlanders, who exchanged Danish 
colonialism for Scottish in the fifteenth century (the King 
of Denmark having defaulted on his daughter’s dowry), they 
have increased their nationalist hankerings steadily since 
the beginning of this century. Separatist parties, never 
wholly agreed among themselves on how much of the 
Danish bond is actually bondage, have come to dominate 
the Légting, the island’s assembly. During the war the 
British occupying force, by its concessions to local feeling, 
unwittingly countenanced the idea that the islands could 
readily be run by the Faeroese themselves, In 1946, when 
Danish authority had returned, the Légting declared an 
inconclusive referendum result to be a victory for home rule, 
and was promptly dissolved for its pains. Second thoughts 
were more conciliatory. In the next elections the home 
rulers lost ground, and in 1948 Denmark granted full 
internal autonomy, including the right to fly the Faeroe flag 
alongside the Dannebrog. 

Although the islanders are reluctant to admit it, this 
arrangement has its advantages for them. Denmark makes 
a substantial contribution to their exchequer, assists in 
marketing their fish, and guarantees an adequate supply of 
foreign exchange. But the fishermen now say that a fifth of 
their annual catch has been taken in the Icelandic waters that 
ar2 now closed to them, that they want an extended sea limit 
of their own that will keep everyone else out, and that it is 
up to Copenhagen, which retains control of foreign policy, 
to get it for them. 

While the British offer in the present talks has had to be 
generous—if only to isolate the Icelanders—the Danish 
negotiators can be over-ruled by the Faeroese leaders who, 
in turn, are exposed to the extreme demands of the fisher- 
men themselves. The next island elections must be held 
by November: it is a bad time for Faeroese politicians to 
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compromise. The nationalists say they will break the asso- 
ciation with Denmark if they do not get their way. But 
what would happen to the islands then? The Nordic 
Union would frown on their accession to Norway ; Nato 
might have something to say if they tried to join Iceland, 
now that it is economically so dependent on the Soviet 
Union ; and nobody is at all happy over the idea of 33,000 


islanders cast adrift in their own little storm-tossed nation 
state. 


FRANCE 


The Terror Campaign 


HE attempted assassination of M. Soustelle, General 

de Gaulle’s Minister of Information and chief election 
agent, was evidently a deliberate act by the Algerian 
National Liberation Front (FLN) ; and it should be roundly 
condemned by every friend of France—and of the Algerians, 
From Cairo, M. Ferhat Abbas has since announced that 
attacks against men like M. Soustelle and M. Lacoste are 
to continue. Another stage in the war has been ushered 
in: the progress of the nationalist revolution in Algeria 
obeys a familiar pattern. (Ironically enough, on the morn- 
ing of the attempt on M. Soustelle the British press was 
carrying sedate reviews of a biography of Michael Collins.) 
M. Soustelle’s luck has held ever since his escape from 
the Paris police in May carried him to leadership in Algiers. 
Now his escape from the assassins, and his bearing during 
and after the attack, make him a hero; new advancement 
may well await him after the elections are done. 

Paris and other French cities have long grown accustomed 
to the internecine warfare carried on between rival Algerian 
nationalist groups. But it was understood to be FLN 
policy that a guerrilla campaign against Frenchmen in 
France would merely alienate the sympathy essential to 
a negotiated settlement recognising Algerian independence. 
The terrorist attacks on oil installations throughout France 
on August 25th showed a clear change in tactics. Since 
then policemen and soldiers in France, and particularly 
in Paris, have been shot down in cold blood. The FLN 
appears to believe that, since the surrender of republican 
authority in May, French opinion is powerless against the 
will and interest of the Algerian settlers. It may also have 
been prompted by the French diplomatic intervention in 
Tunisia which has now almost silenced President 
Bourguiba’s public support for Algerian nationalism, and 
by French successes in the war in Algeria itself. 

There are 400,000 Algerians in metropolitan France, 
chiefly workers in heavy industry. The economy needs 
them, and they need their wages to sustain their families 
at home. The FLN has its activists among them, and prob- 
ably collects funds from most of them. The Paris police 
began to screen the Algerians in the poorer quarters earlier 
this month, but it is plainly impossible to account for them 
all, or even to hold very many in detention camps. If this 
new terror campaign continues, confidence between the two 
communities will be broken beyond repair. 


On the Plateau 


N an era when French politicians have often been guilty 
I of whitewashing their country’s economic problem, the 
stern annual warnings of M. Baumgartner, governor of 
the Bank of France, have been an invaluable reminder to 
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French people that they cannot live indefinitely beyond 
their means. It is therefore of more than usual interest 
that he has chosen, in this year’s annual report, not only to 
repeat a vigorous warning against inflation, but simultane- 
ously to point out the danger that restrictive measures may 
brake economic growth too sharply. French industrial 
production is moving on to a plateau. It is still running 
some 8-10 per cent above last year’s level, but it -has not 
increased much during the summer months. Complaints 
of slackening demand can be heard from the steel and 
engineering industries. 

Prices as well as output seem’ to be levelling off. Last 
year inflation was fed not only by rising wages and prices, 
which were violently boosted by the partial devaluation in 
August, but also by an ugly growth in the budget deficit, 
which was financed, to the tune of 450,000 million francs, 
by cash from the bank. There is more than M. Pinay’s 
successful gold loan to bear witness to the change of climate. 
Since the spring retail and wholesale prices have been 
remarkably steady, partly because of the fall in world prices. 
The wave of price increases released by devaluation has 
largely worked itself out. By dint of new taxation the 
government seems to be keeping its promise to its inter- 
national creditors to keep the budget deficit down to last 
year’s size, despite growing military expenditure. And it 
has managed to finance much of the deficit by loans. The 
credit squeeze, designed in part to mop up the money which 
the bank lent the government last year, is now at least less 
ineffective than it was during the winter. Wage increases 
seem unlikely before the referendum ; and political factors 
may still limit the increases, on the railways for example, 
which seem inevitable once the vote is over. 

The obvious flaw in the French economy’s new stability 
is that the payments deficit still persists. The figures in the 
summer months showed a great improvement. But the 
government still seems bound to come to its foreign 
creditors for more money next spring. M. Baumgartner 
may well be right in indicating that violent deflation 
is not the answer. Some elements in the French deficit, like 
the constant growth in imports of capital equipment to feed 
industrial investment, may in time bring a reward in terms 
of higher productivity and exports. But can inflation be 
halted for good in any case while the government con- 
tinues to run a large deficit to finance the Algerian war ? 


HOUSING POLICY 


Fighting Municipalisation 


N an unguarded moment the Labour party saddled itself 
Lis 1956 with the intention of solving the nation’s housing 
problems by transfering the great majority of privately 
rented houses to the local authorities. Perhaps its pundits 
did not realise then that “ the largest public ownership pro- 
ject yet undertaken in this country ” affected so many people 
—not only landlords—that it might well evoke by far and 
away the largest anti-nationalisation campaign yet started. 
The first move to get such a counter-offensive going was 
made this week by the Rented Homes Campaign. 

The campaign’s first purpose is to tell everyone whose 
interesis wiil be touched directly what they have at stake. 
Its immediate goal is to convince as many as possible of 
those who rent homes from private landlords that muni- 
cipalisation does not mean for them the advantages of a 
subsidised council house, but on the contrary higher rents, 
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very possibly still worse maintenance, far greater interference 
and inconvenience all round. But the number of people 
affected by any such policy goes beyond either the private 
landlords or the tenants of the 5 to 6 million houses to be 
municipalised. The campaign has sponsored a survey of 
the implications of the Labour plan.* This suggests that 
the cost of the scheme will be so big that existing council 
tenants, too, are likely to have to help to shoulder the new 
burden by higher rents, while the owner-occupier, who is not 
ostensibly touched at all by the scheme, would have to pay 
higher rates—quite apart from the dangers and loss in values 
involved in finding himself, in many areas, embosomed in 
another council estate. Those who live by the house market 
—estate agents, valuers, small building firms, insurance 
companies and even building societies—would all stand to 
lose, it is argued, in various ways. Even those who appear 
to have no immediate stake in the policy—those who at 
some later date want to rent a house or flat—would (it is 
argued) suffer: for instead of dealing in the market (which 
will be easier once the Rent Act comes into full force) they 
would have to join queues, prove need, and take what they 
were given. 

This is robust criticism. Certainly it will be interesting 
to see if this part of Labour’s shadow policy arouses as much 
enthusiasm at Scarborough as it did when it was first put 
out, or whether it will have been amended by the Labour 
housing experts, who are plainly embarrassed by it. As 
the next election comes nearer the party has to count its 
voters ; and they look like being too few as it is. 


GHANA 


Asantehene in Eclipse 


T is not so long since it seemed necessary to make last 

minute concessions on the Ghana constitution to ensure 
that independence would not be marred by an Ashanti up- 
rising. It was thereafter predicted that if the Accra govern- 
ment touched the Asantehene it would be faced with civil 
war. Yet it is now stripping the Asantehene of his financial 
powers, and there is no civil war ; it is not known if the 
Asantehene is going abroad (traditionally an unheard of 
thing as he was the repository of the tribe’s national soul) 
or if he is to remain—perhaps virtually a prisoner. The 
blow has been poised for some time. Once it was clear the 
government could repress disorder, and could successfully 
deploy against the tribal chiefs the British-made weapon of 
a judicial inquiry, the Asantehene was doomed. Such in- 
quiries into financial dealings, temporarily embarrassing to 
premiers with shares in banks, or to ministers with high 
positions in state corporations, are fatal to chiefs. 

Mr Justice Sarkodee-Adoo was appointed in February to 
investigate whether the Asantemen Council or the Kumasi 
State Council had abused their power, and has now found 
that the Asantehene’s Land department funds were badly 
administered and that the Kumasi State Council had im- 
properly diverted £19,000 of a sum appropriated for a new 
residence for the Asantehene to the political fighting fund 
of the National Liberation Movement (the opposition party). 
The Government has decided to pass legislation to take over 
the administration of Kumasi ; it will, in fact, practically 
control the Asantehene’s finances, which makes him a mere 
figurehead. All the other Ghana chiefs will become figure- 


* A Nation of Council Tenaniry. Rented Homes Campaign, 
9 Cavendish Square, ls. 6d. 
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Je’ve got the perfect office team! 


MY SECRETARY, MYSELF AND OUR TIME-MASTER 


I remember when dictation was chaos— 
one interruption after another. 


Now, I dictate at leisure on to one of 
those amazing little Dictabelts, and my 
secretary fits the typing in whenever 
she likes. And not only letters. Reports, 
memos, and all those notes I used to jot 
down, too. The Time-Master saves both 
of us hours of unnecessary work every 
week. 


Installing the Time-Master was the 
best day’s work I ever did! 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER, and 
DICTABELT are registered trade marks 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
the world’s greatest dictating machine 


* Made to an unequalled standard of precision 
engineering. 


* Fingertip control. 
* Perfect recording, playback, and correction. 
x Fast, efficient service—everywhere. 


DICTABELT—the world’s most modern 
dictation record—exclusive to the 
Dictaphone Time-Master 

* Light, handy, but virtually Indestructible. 

* A permanent, visible recording. Can be posted 
or filed. 

* Crystal-clear recording at extremely low cost. 


You cannot know a// the advantages of owning a 
Dictaphone Time-Master until you've lived with 
it for a week. Try it—free. 


The Dictabelt Record — main reason why Dictaphone 
Time-Master far outsells all other dictating machines 


NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, 
London W.1. Sales and Service in 68 Countries 


DICTAPHONE ALSO MANUFACTURE TELECORD — WORLD’S FINEST NETWORK DICTATION SYSTEM 
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heads with this humiliation of the greatest among them. The 
Ghana Government will—inevitably—regard this as part of 
its job of nation-building. Yet the fall of the Asantehene 
will reverberate beyond Ghana’s frontiers. It demonstrates 
to all Africa that tribal systems have no power when opposed 
to an African succession-government of the western model. 
The ripples from this event may even be felt as far away 
as South Africa, where the bolstering up of “ native institu- 
tions ” is part of the charade of apartheid. 


TRAVEL 


Taxi! 


HE interests of trade associations rarely coincide pre- 
T cisely with those of their members’ customers. General 
applause, however, should greet the protests of the National 
Taxi and Car Association against the official restrictions 
which, at many large railway stations, prevent all but espe- 
cially privileged drivers from offering taxis for hire. The 
Central Transport Consultative Committee’s utmost con- 
cession to this.complaint is to suggest that “ responsible 
station staff” might, in emergency, allow incoming taxis to 
pick up passengers instead of driving away empty, and 
summon others from any nearby rank ; a procedure which, 
translated into the realities of crowded stations and unavail- 
able “ responsible staff,” sounds doubtfully effective. The 
crowning and comment-defying gem of the committee’s 
report is the assertion that nothing really needs to be done 
because “‘ there have been few complaints from the travel- 
ling public.” 

The travelling public may not write many angry letters (at 
3d. a time), nor for that matter tear up the rails and sack 
the station ; but year by year, in increasing numbers, they 
are deserting the railways. The Transport Commission 
should consider how much of this trend is due, precisely, 
to what happens at their stations. Between stations, 
travellers are conveyed reasonably swiftly, reasonably 
punctually, more comfortably and safely than by car. But 
no one wants merely to get from Station A to Station B. 
Journeys start at one doorstep and end at another. A car 
does a doorstep-to-doorstep job ; it is train and taxi, luggage 
van and porter, all in one. The traveller who, emerging 
from his train, finds his luggage readily and skilfully handled 
and a taxi waiting, need not envy the car owner or hirer. 
He has enjoyed the advantages of safety, speed and 
relaxation; the inevitable disadvantages of tranship- 
ment are cut to a minimum. But let there be—all too 
typically—no means but his own muscles of getting his 
hand-luggage from carriage door to taxi-rank, nor, at that 
rank, any taxis for twenty minutes or so, and the balance 
tips heavily against the railways. 
admittedly, are a luxury, and ensuring that a heavily 
burdened, elderly or incapacitated traveller shall always find 
one is a difficult problem ; the notion that willing outside 
hands might be admitted for the job is probably too shock- 
ing to be entertained. (Though a little redeployment, a 
little rationalisation of that housemaid-work with worn-out 
brooms which seems to occupy so many man-hours on the 
platform, might work wonders.) Taxis are a simple matter. 
The Transport Commission should recognise the taxi 
drivers as its natural—and ever more sorely needed—allies. 
Avoiding chaos in the station yard is a worthy aim ; but 
avoiding a further loss of custom, not necessarily signalled 
beforehand by specific complaints, is even more important. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Regular porters, ° 


JUGOSLAVIA 


China’s Economic Warfare 


HETHER the Chinese or the Russians are the leading 
\X) instigators of the campaign against Jugoslavia is a 
much debated point. The Jugoslavs maintain, in the latest 
issue of their Komunist, that the starting signals for the 
whole affair were given by Mr Khrushchev at the party con- 
gresses in Sofia and east Berlin last June and July. But 
whether or not they were the prime instigators, the Chinese 
have been second to none (not even to the Albanians) in the 
practical zeal with which they are pursuing their vendetta 
against Marshal Tito. Last month they got in with the can- 
cellation of their contract for Jugoslav tobacco just before the 
Russians said they could not send the Jugoslavs any more 
wheat. Unlike the Russians, they refused to participate in 
the Zagreb trade fair, where in the past they have cut a con- 
siderable dash. In spite of repeated protests from Belgrade, 
their embassy there has gone on distributing literature 
attacking Marshal Tito and his policies. Last week their 
ambassador was recalled with no reason given. 

Jugoslavia’s press agency has also reported evidence of 
deliberate discrimination by the Chinese against its shipping 
and its Adriatic port of Rijeka. East and central European 
exporters to China have been told to send their goods via 
Trieste instead of via Rijeka, and not to employ Jugoslav 


Che Economist 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1858 


CIVILISING THE NATIVES 


We may say, without either false presumption for the 
q mother country or blame to our colonial government, 

that it is not very common for the deeper questions of 
European politics to receive much new light and illustration 
from the ability of colonial statesmen. There is, however, one 
of our smallest, though not one of our least important colonies, 
in which a knot of statesmen are installed whose firmness, 
breadth and sagacity of mind would do high credit to the 
Imperial Government itself. ... The “ native” question was 
forced on the Colonial Government of New Zealand, by the 
importunity of the Maories themselves ; who besiege the British 
Government on all sides with requests for some organisation of 
the British principles of justice and administration within their 
own native region. ... We have no space, nor should we deem 
it fitting to occupy our readers’ attention with the details of 
the measures proposed for extending English institutions to the 
native races of New Zealand. Wisely enough, they are only 
permissive, and cannot take effect without the earnest co- 
operation of the natives, which will, however, apparently be 
obtained. We only wish to call attention to the fact, that the 
principle of what is proposed is to leave the legislative power 
entirely with the “‘ Governor in Council ” of New Zealand, but 
to make every provision for hearing native suggestions, and 
above all for interesting the popular native mind in the execution 
or administration of all the laws enacted. We believe that a 
wider recognition of this principle . . . would be fruitful of 
inestimable good. We are perfectly aware that the exact 
institutions which suited the old Anglo-Saxons may not in any 
way suit Hindoos, Kaffirs, or Dyaks. Still we are sure that the 
principle will be found to hold good, that all durable self- 
government begins by practically identifying popular interests 
and ingenuity with the administration and execution of justice, 
rather than with the wider principles of legislation. ... Rude 
peoples care far more to share the responsibility of executing 
justice than to determine its principles. 
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ships. Chinese firms have even gone so far as to pay higher 
cargo rates for Greek and Italian ships rather than use 
cheaper Jugoslav vessels. The practice of this form of 
economic warfare may well spread to the communist coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. It bears out the Jugoslavs’ claim 
that pressure is being put on them in an attempt to cause 
them economic difficulties which Sino-Soviet propaganda 
could then attribute to their “ revisionist ” policies. 


NEW ZEALAND 


A Lesson for Montreal 


HE announcement by the New Zealand prime minister 

that an agreement has been reached in principle on a 
revision of the Ottawa agreement with Britain is a timely 
reminder of the realities of the Commonwealth preference 
system. In Montreal high-powered teams of ministers are 
discussing almost every economic subject under the sun— 
commodity prices, booms and _ slumps, international 
“liquidity,” the Soviet economic offensive. The one topic 
which they have not even bothered to mention has been 
any possibility of an increase in Commonwealth preferences. 
Mr Diefenbaker’s notion of trying to expand the British 
share of Canada’s trade by 15 per cent has been quietly 
dropped. The new agreement which New Zealand has been 
negotiating is mainly designed to slash the preferences 
which it gives to British industry. The most faithful 
adherent of the preference system is following the example 
of the rest of the Commonwealth. 

The details of the new agreement have not yet been 
released. But for some time it has been plain what the 
New Zealanders are after. The British market cannot take 
all their butter and cheese. But the Indians and, still 
more, the Japanese, the most important potential customers 
of the farmers of Australasia, cannot be expected to open 
their markets to them without getting something in return. 
Last year Australia took the plunge and gave Japanese 
exports most-favoured nation treatment. New Zealand, too, 
must be able to offer its Asian customers something more 
than the crumbs from a table reserved for British industry ; 





THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Regular comprehensive survey: are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 
Electric washing machines Passenger cars 
Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 

convector heaters Radios. radiograms, record 
Gas and electric cookers players/gramophones 
Sewing machines Television sets 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


and 


THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information trom: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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moreover, it naturally wants to import industrial products 
as cheaply as it can. 

There is no point in feeling sour about this development. 
Screwing up the British butter price earlier this year wouid 
not have kept up the incomes of New Zealand farmers. It 
would merely have made British people eat more margarine. 
The government should continue to concentrate its efforts 
on keeping food cheap in Britain, on helping Common- 
wealth farmers to break into markets elsewhere and on doing 
its best to make sure that any new trade arrangements New 
Zealand makes with other countries are liberal. Economi- 
cally and politically the future of the white dominions 
“down under ” calls for closer ties both with Europe and 
with the Asian world. The more Britain does to foster these 
relationships the healthier the Commonwealth will be. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


On the Dotted Line 


HREE thousand miles of largely unnatural frontier 
= separate India and Pakistan; Until last week there 
were sixteen areas in dispute along these frontiers ; in 
several cases, awkward little enclaves of one country’s terri- 
tory were surrounded by that of the other. In a brisk two- 
day meeting in Delhi, Mr Nehru and Mr Firoz Khan Noon 
have. reached agreement about nine border disputes on the 
Bengal side, leaving two more in the east and five in the west 
outstanding. Where enclaves are to be exchanged, the two 
premiers have jointly appealed to their inhabitants to stay 
in their homes and accept the nationality of the state to 
which they are transferred ; nobody wants to start a new 
flow and counter-flow of refugees. 

Further survey and discussion of the outstanding border 
disputes will follow. Some of them are decidedly tricky ; 
in places, a river along which the frontier ran has changed 
its course; in two of the problem areas affecting West 
Pakistan, canal headworks are involved, with their attendant 
complications ; in two cases in the east, Pakistan complains 
that India has gone 
back on its promise to 
accept the ruling 
given by the impartial 
tribunal appointed by 
the two governments. 
But a good start has 
been made after a 
long delay. The 
prime _ ministers’ 
friendly and fruitful meeting is also a good omen for a 
general improvement in Indo-Pakistani relations, which 
have been freshly embittered several times this year by 
frontier clashes, the Punjab canal water dispute, and 
the brooding problem of Kashmir. All friends of the 
two countries will fervently hope to see this trend continue. 
The more’s the pity that the entrenched cold-war robots 
in Delhi and Karachi continue to churn out their stupid 
propaganda. The latest sample to hand is a new Indian 
government pamphlet which scrabbles together every avail- 
able statement made in recent years by all kinds of Pakistani 
personalities that can conceivably be interpreted—or, more 
often, obviously misinterpreted—as “incitement to war.” 
Both governments might ease their budgetary difficulties by 
judicious pruning of the departments that put out this 
endless stream of drivel. 
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LETTERS 








Jet Fares 


Sir—You are to be congratulated on 
your analysis, on August 30th, of the 
effort being exerted in some quarters to 
force air travellers to.pay increased fares 
for the privilege of flying on the modern, 
swift airliners soon to be introduced on 
transatlantic and European runs. 

In concluding that such increases 
would represent an unfair and unjusti- 
fiable penalty to the travelling public 
and to companies which have invested 
tremendous sums of money, time and 
effort to bring about this technological 
advance, The Economist has in its own 
words described Pan American’s posi- 
tion in this matter. 

After compiling economic forecasts for 
its transatlantic jet operations, Pan 
American found no increase in currently 
effective minimum fares justified. That 
has been our announced policy for 
months. And last week, in a statement 
of its opposition to such a fare penalty 
—which was sent to all US IATA mem- 
bers—the Civil Aeronautics Board also 
assumed this position as its official policy. 
—Yours faithfully, A. J. KELLY 

Vice-President, Europe 
Pan American World Airways 


Land in Kenya 


Stir—Your correspondent, Mr T. Fox- 
Pitt, bases his letter in your issue of 
August 16th on figures which are several 
years old. This is unfortunate, because 
land development in a country which is 
progressing as fast as Kenya quickly 
makes figures out of date. 

The latest figures available relating to 
land in the White Highlands give the 
total area as approximately 10,365,000 
acres, of which approximately 2,800,000 
acres are forest, lakes, road reserves, etc., 
leaving approximately 7,565,000 acres 
for plantations, farms and ranches. Of 
this area, 158,823 acres remain unalien- 
ated, composed as follows: 


acres 
Crown land available for aliena- 
tion (in small broken units) 37,220 
Crown land not available (either 
because it is in the process of 
being alienated, is earmarked 
for residential purposes, etc.) 10,513 
Swamps and lake foreshores ... 39,474 
Road, railway and riparian 
reserves oe sta ... 10,706 
Craters—Mount Longonot and 
Menengai ; ws eas 
Probable forests ae ... 24,161 
Areas in the process of being 
added to Native Land Units 11,236 


The acreage of the alienated land 
which remains undeveloped is 533,300 
acres ; 290,900 acres of this is estimated 
by the Statistical Department as being 
unusable ; that is to say, it is composed 
of steep escarpments, river valleys, 
volcanic outcrops, etc. This leaves 
242,400 acres unused, and it can safely 
be said that the only reason why this 
comparatively small acreage remains 


unused is that it lacks either communica- 
tions or water. It will thus be seen that 
the development of unused land within 
the White Highlands has proceeded 
very rapidly indeed since 1953 and 1954, 
which are the years quoted by your 
correspondent. 

He also criticises the average size of 
farms within the Highlands, but here 
again his figures are out of date. Pub- 
lished statistical returns show that 
during the last few years the average 
size of farms has continued to decrease, 
by sub-division and more intensive land 
use, but it must be realised that extensive 
areas of the Highlands at the highest 
altitudes are mainly suitable for crops 
such as wheat which must be mechanised 
if they are to be profitably grown. Since 
small farms do not justify full mechanisa- 
tion there is a limit below which high 
altitude cereal farms cannot be reduced. 
The fertility of large high altitude cereal 
farms is maintained by livestock, prin- 
cipally sheep for wool and mutton. The 
food supply of the immigrant races in 
the Colony is largely dependent on the 
output of these farms, and educated 
Africans are also adopting bread and 
meat as essentials in their diets instead 
of more traditional foods.—Yours faith- 


fully, J. F. Liescoms 
Board of Agriculture, Chairman 
Kenya 


Treasury Control 


Sir—Your issue of August 23rd has just 
reached me, and I am _ particularly 
interested in your first article on Public 
Purse Strings. This is a subject that has 
been exercising many of our minds for 
a number of years, and perhaps in a par- 
ticular way, those of us who are closely 
concerned with the development of new 
countries within the British parlia- 
mentary tradition, I should like, there- 
fore, to suggest that any inquiry such as 
you propose, should also be instructed 
to take note of the experiments that have 
been made in other countries within the 
parliamentary system. 

As examples, I should like to draw 
attention to two in the Commonwealth. 
The Budget Bureau set up in the Pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan in 1947, and 
operating effectively today, and the 
Forward Planning procedure adopted in 
Jamaica this year. 

The Saskatchewan Budget Bureau is 
exactly what is proposed in your article, 
a specialised body of finance officers and 
economists who have made budget 
making a year round occupation, starting 
one year’s budget as soon as each pre- 
vious one is complete. Starting with a 
work budget which schedules tasks to 
be completed in the year, it translates 
these into financial terms so that they 
can then be embodied into departmental 
estimates to be presented to the Pro- 
vincial Treasury-at the regular annual 
budget sessions. But it does more than 
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that because it also combines an organi- 
sation and methods function with ‘its 
own, and is much more technical in 
approach than the usual Treasury officer 
can ever be in a brief budget review once 
a year. Increasing technical equipment 
and advice may be an area where this 
experiment has further advances to 
make, but it is a successful 10-year 
experiment based on a study of United 
States Budget Bureau experience and 
adapted to a British Parliamentary 
Departmental system. 


The Jamaican experiment consists in 
the presentation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a 3-year firm plan of 
capital expenditure (drawn from a 1o0- 
year forward plan) and the inclusion in 
the current budget of the necessary 
costs of forward planning and prepara- 
tion for items which are in the 3-year 
plan, but are not themselves scheduled 
for the current year’s estimates. This 
has saved an enormous amount of delay 
when the time arrives for the actual pro- 
ject to be included in the annual budget 
figures. It also gives an opportunity for 
the technical and unknown factors in 
such projects to be worked out, examined 
and tested before the major commitments 
are made. 


Need I add that both experiments 
work the better as a result of the exist- 
ence of a well organised and effective 
economic and social planning machinery, 
which in Saskatchewan has functioned 
since 1946 and in Jamaica since 1955, 
and provides the opportunity for basic 
thinking and the establishment of 
priorities which come even before 
budget bureau or forward planning 
procedures are needed.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. W. Capsury 
Jamaica United Nations Adviser 


Trade Unions 


Sir—Your article in your August 3oth 
issue does not go far enough in indi- 
cating the full extent to which even the 
“ moderate ” wage increases granted this 
year have been unwarranted. 


You express the hope that the trade 
unions will eventually realise that “ they 
cannot get annual increases in their 
members’ earnings in excess of increases 
in their productivity.” This appears to 
imply an admission that each union is 
entitled to claim wage increases to the 
full extent of the increase in the pro- 
ductivity of their respective industries. 
Possibly you may think that it would 
be stating the obvious to make it clear 
that, if progressive industries pay out 
to their employees the equivalent of their 
whole increase in productivity, any in- 
crease of wages in static or declining 
industries and in non-productive occupa- 
tions are bound to create inflationary 
additions to the aggregate consumer 
purchasing power. There is, however, 
another point which is far from obvious. 
It is that, in order to avoid inflation it 
is necessary to earmark for the benefit 
of capital goods producers part of the 
proceeds of increased productivity in 
consumer goods industries. 


In the overwhelming majority of 
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instances productivity increases not 
through any additional exertions of the 
workers but through the installation of 
labour-saving equipment. In order to 
be able to save labour, such equipment 
has first to be produced, and wages have 
to be paid out in connection with the 
various stages of its production. Now if 
the full benefit of labour-saving thus 
achieved is distributed among the 
workers of the firms using such equip- 
ment then to a large extent the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of increased pro- 
ductivity becomes duplicated. Wages 
are paid out in connection with the 
production of the equipment, and again 
in connection with the labour-saving 
achieved with its aid. 

I do not mean to suggest that no part 
of the benefit derived from the installa- 
tion of labour-saving equipment should 
be distributed among the employees of 
the firms directly concerned. What I do 
suggest is that the formula by which 
their claim on the full proceeds of in- 
creased productivity is conceded is based 
on gross over-simplification. Such over- 
simplification may be unavoidable in a 
short article dealing with a vast and 
highly involved subject. But it is of the 
utmost importance to give the above 
point careful consideration. The ques- 
tion is, what proportion of the proceeds 
of increased productivity should be dis- 
tributed in the form of higher wages to 
ensure that there is enough consumer 
income to pay for the higher output, 
but that the additional consumer income 
does not lead to inflationary demand.— 
Yours faithfully, PauL EINZIG 
London, EC4 


Brendan Bracken 


MonsiIEuUR—Un__récent numéro. de 
PEconomist m/’apprend la _ disparition 
prématurée de M. Brendan Bracken. Je 
n’avais pas VPhonneur de le connaitre 
mais je me souviens trés bien d’avoir 
relevé son nom, il y a plus de 15 ans 
maintenant, dans un camp de prisonniers 
de guerre. 

Un journal allemand (est-ce le Reich 
ou le Voélkischer Beobachter ?) attirait en 
I194I ou 1942 l’attention de ses lecteurs 
sur Pun des principaux adversaires du 
nazisme en Angleterre, et il désignait 
expressément M. Brendan Bracken qu’il 
rendait en grande partie responsable de 
Peffort de redressement accompli en 
Grande-Bretagne aprés l’occupation de 
Prague en 1939. Bien que mes souvenirs 
ne soient pas trés précis, il me semble 
méme que le journal faisait un rapproche- 
ment entre ce redressement et l’article 
de téte de lEconomist paru dans le 
numéro du 18 mars 1939, article dont la 
netteté ne m/’avait pas échappé 4a 
Pépoque. 

Permettez-moi de vous exprimer tout 
Pencouragement que j’avais ressenti dans 
mon Oflag a la lecture de cet article et 
de vous dire tout le chagrin que jai 
éprouvé en apprenant la perte que venait 
de faire Economist. 

Croyez, je vous prie, cher Monsieur, 
a Pexpression de mes sentiments bien 
dévoués. 


Paris A. Boccon-G1Bop 
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The Price of Affluence 


The Affluent Society 


By John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Hamish Hamilton, 288 pages. 21s. 


HE impact of this remarkable book 

on British public opinion is some- 
thing to be contemplated with very 
mixed feelings. “ The Affluent Society ” 
is penetrating, fresh, knowledgeable, 
humane, and—though it gets off to a 
slow start—entertainingly written. It is 
also perverse, muddleheaded, provincial 
and dangerous. The society which Pro- 
fessor Galbraith analyses has a number 
of other characteristics besides affluence. 
Its industry is no longer typically com- 
petitive, but oligopolistic ; so is its labour 
market. Partly as a result, its consumers’ 
“needs” are not autonomous, but 
dependent on the __ ever-intensified 
pressure .of advertising, seconded by 
consumer credit. Also as a result, it is 
highly unstable and subject to creeping 
inflation. Because of the “dependence 
effect”—the pumping-up of consumer 
needs to match output—it has an inade- 
quate margin either for defence or for 
technological progress; and its public 
services, from street-cleaning to univer- 
sity teaching, are starved and uncon- 
sidered. These evils persist because, in 
matters of economic theory, public 
policy, and social ethics, the Affluent 
Society continues to be guided by a 
“conventional wisdom” applicable only 
to an age of mass poverty. 


The network of cause and effece 
between these characteristics and the 


major fact of “affluence” is most - 


ingeniously and instructively traced. 
(On inflation in particular Professor 
Galbraith writes with splendid realism— 
though he perpetrates an odd logical 
lapse on page 168.) But the central notion 
of “affluence ” remains vague. At what 
level of income per head does it replace 
poverty and make the “conventional 
wisdom” obsolete ? When the gener- 
ality of consumers have three square 
meals a day and shoes all round? Ora 
bedroom apiece ? Or indoor plumbing ? 
Or a car? Was America “ affluent” in 
the 1900s, the 1920s? Is _ Britain 
“affluent” today ? There is no hint of 
an answer; no hint, either, that the 
necessary changes in the “ conventional 


_ wisdom ” may be a matter of less and 


more, of shifting balance and emphasis, 
corresponding to the gradually changing 
preoccupations, the gradually altering 
relative urgencies, and the differing 
problems, of an evolving society. To 
Professor Galbraith the conventional 
wisdom is now, whatever its past useful- 
ness, merely bunk; and indeed, by 
equating it almost exclusively with the 





pronouncements of the nineteenth- 
century classics and with the more 
dinosaur-like noises emitted by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
he does succeed in making it sound not 
merely obsolete but repulsive. The 
Affluent Society, he says, should cast it 
aside ; stop worrying about efficiency, 
avoidance of waste, incentives, and the 
sanctity of consumer choice ; concentrate 
on stability of prices and employment— 
with controls for the one and feather- 
bedding for the other, as necessary—and 
impose a sales tax on private spending 
in order to finance the public services, 
defence, and the kind of investment, 
especially in education, whose market 
value is too remote to interest private 
business. 

One need not be an NAM dinosaur 
to want to ask a good many questions 
about all this. Is “social unbalance ”— 
the starving of public services, the 
blighted towns, polluted rivers, and 
general civic inadequacy which Professor 
Galbraith so unanswerably castigates— 
necessarily the fruit of “ conventionally ” 
guided affluence, oor, simply, an 
American weakness ? Never an eye does 
he cast across the Atlantic for an answer. 
How practicable a long-run remedy for 
inflation is price control ? Again, a look 
abroad might have helped, but none is 
taken. More important, is it really 
justifiable to assume that all improve- 
ments in the private standard of living, 
once primary needs are met, are of the 
“dependent” kind, generated by the 
productive process itself and by implica- 
tion never missed if never achieved ? 
Rude plenty is one thing ; civilisation— 
meaning not more and more chromium 
mor even more and more comfort, but 
the opportunity for human development 
beyond the merry-peasant level—is 
another. Except in special circumstances 
quite untypical of the Atlantic com- 
munities today, it calls for a lot of 
private material underpinning. The 
urge to acquire these underpinnings, 
however distorted by advertisement-fed 
emulousness, is not to be despised. Still 
more important, can even America 
embark on a massive campaign to correct 
“social imbalance” and simultaneously 
neglect efficiency, decry incentive, and 
provide feather beds all round? True, 
Professor Galbraith’s programme in- 
cludes a diversion of resources to funda- 
mental research, eventually fruitful in 
production ; but the productive gains 
from fundamental research are apt to be 
just the kind that depend on adapt- 
ability, mobility, the smashing of existing 
productive patterns, and all the discom- 
forts of dynamic change. 

These questions would need asking 
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even had “The Affluent Society ” been 
about America, specifically and exclu- 
sively. But it is, by implication, about 
advanced societies in general; and 
plenty of people in Britain, the second 
most affluent of the major economies, 
will find his arguments congenial. 
“They shall be simple in their lives, 
And splendid in their public ways ”— 
how attractive an ideal. How unim- 
portant, how delusive, is consumers’ 
freedom. How detestable, how soul- 
killing, is the competitive rat-race. How 
humane an enterprise is the provision 
of feather beds. One has heard this 
sort of thing before ; one will even with- 
out Professor Galbraith’s encouragement, 
assuredly hear it again. The truth is 
that while America, the world’s 
economic pace-setter, can slacken off 
without sacrificing more than the gains 
which sustained effort would have 
brought, Britain has long ago lost the 
pace-setter’s privilege; its alternatives 
are not a strenuous but rewarding 
dynamic progress or a reasonably com- 
fortable stagnation at present levels of 
“affluence,” but dynamic progress or 
decay and collapse. This may be 
extremely regrettable; the ideal Sub- 
topia, screamed over by jet airliners, 
redolent of frying oil, peppered with 
fluorescent display signs, threaded by 
processions of near-immobile cars be- 
tween endless avenues of Jacobethan 
villas, falls some way short of the New 
Jerusalem. But if the alternative is not 
the New Jerusalem but something like 
the Jarrow of the 1930s, even Subtopia 
is preferable. “The Affluent Society” 
may, on balance, make very salutary 
reading in its native land. In Britain, it 
may only encourage delusion. 


Saint or Soldier? 
Michael Collins 


By Rex Taylor. Hutchinson. 352 pages. 
25s. 


ICHAEL COLLINS, who was born in 
1890 and was killed in 1922, is in 
the romantic tradition of Irish popular 
heroes, which includes- Wolfe Tone, 
Robert Emmet and Charles Parnell. As 
in the case of other romantic figures, 
myths and legends have grown about 
his name. In the view of his admirers 
he was the king of all the long line of 
rebels who have fought for Ireland. In 
the view of his enemies he was a ruthless 
and pitiless gunman. The fact is that 
he was a remarkable young man, who 
possessed an unusual talent for organ- 
ising the particular type of guerrilla 
warfare that proved successful in Irish 
conditions. He was of course an idealist, 
and a patriot, but he was, above all else, 
a military man, with a soldier’s outlook, 
a soldier’s loyalties and a_ soldier’s 
capacity for leadership. 

There is no doubt that it was mainly 
as the result of his activities that things 
became too hot for the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland in 1921. The result was 
the truce and the negotiations in London 
that led to the Irish Treaty. Collins was 
one of the Irish delegates. The English 
politicians were captivated by his per- 
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sonality and charm. He and Lord 
Birkenhead possessed some natural 
affinity that led to mutual admiration 
and friendship. But Collins was not so 
clever a politician as he was a soldier. 
He was young and inexperienced and 
was liable to be baffled by the contra- 
dictory and confusing instructions which 
he received from Dublin, and by the 
wiles of Lloyd George. He signed the 
Treaty, convinced that it secured the 
essential foundations of an independent 
and united Ireland. He returned to a 
divided and distraught country, where 
he lost his life in an ambush in the Civil 
War. 

The involved and rather depressing 
events of this period are told in Mr. 
Taylor’s excellent book. The author, 
who is English and too young to 
remember the tragic events which he 
describes, is free from the prejudices and 
bias that an Irishman would inevitably, 
even if unconsciously, possess. Using 
original material not previously available, 
he paints a lifelike picture of his hero, 
warts and all. Every student of modern 
history should read this fascinating 
account of the years in which Anglo- 
Irish relations and Irish politics took 
their present shape. The impression 
made upon the reader is the wonderful 
resilience and vitality of Irish democracy 
which survived such a grim internecine 
conflict. The credit for this rapid 
recovery is mainly due to the excellent 
ministers, led by W. T. Cosgrave, who 
took Collins’s place after his death and 
completed his work. 


Political Science—Two 
Versions 


Free Elections 


By W. J. M. Mackenzie. 
Allen and Unwin. 184 pages. 15s. cloth, 
12s. 6d. boards. 


International Institutions 


By Paul Reuter. 


Allen and Unwin. 316 pages. 28s. cloth, 
20s. boards. 


HE two latest additions to the 

“Minerva” series of handbooks 
happily illustrate the rival tendencies 
that have distinguished the recent growth 
of academic political studies in this coun- 
try and on the Continent. Professor 
Mackenzie’s book, apart from its use to 
students, has the pragmatic purpose of 
assisting in the development of free elec- 
tions in those countries that have recently 
acquired the benefit of free parliamentary 
institutions, and is a reflection of his own 
experiences in Africa. The book does 
not waste much time on philosophical 
disquisitions about the nature of repre- 
sentation, but discusses instead the 
various ways in which electorates are 
created, electoral systems devised and 
election procedures administered. The 
accepted norm is that of those countries, 
and in particular Britain, where such 
political systems are already firmly 
rooted.; and deviations, desirable and 
undesirable, are frankly described as 
such. 
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The book occasionally compresses too 
much into too little space—if purposive 
variations in the electoral laws of France, 
Italy and Germany are discussed, it is 
misleading to omit the reason for their 
failure in the French election of 1956— 
but it is fair-minded, even-tempered and 
accurate. An unfortunate misprint must 
be blamed for the statement that a 
German party needs 50 per cent of the 
votes to get a share of the national pool ; 
but surely Professor Mackenzie is wrong 
in thinking that the early nineteenth cen- 
tury English radicals got their way in the 
end, except with regard to equal electoral 
districts. We also avoided annual Parlia- 
ments—and a good thing, too. In dis- 
cussing the manipulation of opinion he 
does not mention the use for this purpose 
of public opinion polls, which has 
been so notable a feature of recent 
German politics. But one’s only real 
complaint is that a desire to be fair- 
minded occasionally produces a timidity 
of phrase that may actually be mislead- 
ing. It is curious to talk of “ Continental 
Europe outside the zone of Marxist in- 
fluence ” when what is meant is outside 
the zone controlled by Soviet power. 
And one could wish that Mr Mackenzie 
had been more forthright about the 
absurd sensitivity of British party 
machines to politics in broadcasting and 
about the fantastic consequences at re- 
cent elections of the pusillanimity of the 
BBC’s reaction to it 


_ Professor Reuter’s book is harder to 
judge. It is written in a series of dis- 
connected paragraphs, with what would 
normally be footnotes either inserted in 
the text or in the form of extra para- 
graphs printed in smaller type—the 
whole extremely disagreeable to read. It 
is translated without revision from the 
French text published in 1955, and now 
in very important respects out-dated ; 
and one would have thought that a trans- 
lator for a book of this kind would have 
known that the famous project of Sully 
is called in English the “ Grand Design ” 
and not the “ Great Plan,” and been able 
to correct Professor Reuter’s statement 
that the Durham Report marked the 
“general adoption” of the conception of 
responsible government in British pos- 
sessions. But it is obvious that this is 
the opposite kind of book to Professor 
Mackenzie’s. International institutions 
in the ordinary sense of the word take 
up less than a third of the text ; the bulk 
of it is concerned with setting out in 
abstract terms the principles of law 
governing the relations between inde- 
pendent states and the juridical problems 
created by modern types of international 
organisation. As an abstract exercise in 
legal thinking it may have its attractions ; 
but for the student of politics who wants 
to know what international institutions 
are, how they function and whether they 
could be improved, the book has almost 
nothing to commend it. The conse- 


quences of leaving political science in 
France in the hands of jurists has never 
been better illustrated, and one can 
understand why the French, so enthu- 
siastic for internationsl organisation, get 
into such tangles when they try it out, 
either in Europe or in the French Union. 
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Get down to the brass tacks of 


COMPUTERS 


Ordering a computer is relatively easy. Choosing the right one, understanding 
its use, harnessing it to specific problems, is quite another matter. It is a long process. 
It needs much probing into the fundamental organisation of your business. Only 
people who are both computer men and business experts can help you. These are 
at your service at the Hollerith Computer Centre. 


At 36 Hertford Street the Hollerith Computer Centre provides a 
convenient forum, round a working computer, for the exchange of ideas and results. 
There are several ways of making use of the Centre. Here are two examples: 








Higher Management Courses— which provide a concise appreciation of 
computers in business, with maximum emphasis on case studies of computer usage. 
These courses last 4 days. 


Study Teams from individual organisations come to discuss their own specific 
problems with our computer experts — production control, for example. These 
courses last from I to § days. 


If you want to see how a computer could solve your particular problem, come 
and make use of us, come and pick our brains. 


—_ at the 





COMPUTER CENTRE 


S36 HERTFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 GRO 1765 


x Enquiries about the Hollerith Computer Centre can be addressed to any of the district or local offices of * 
The British Tabulating Machine Company Limited, or to Head Office: 17 Park Lane, W.1 
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The Grand Illusion ? 


Alfred Lord Milner: the man of no 
illustons 


By John Evelyn Wrench. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 398 pages. 42s. 


T is time that there was a biography 

of Lord Milner. There can be little 
debate about his ability as an adminis- 
trator and the part he played in the 
Kaiser’s War ; a devoted servant of the 
state, clear-headed, free from close party 
ties, cool in exposition yet passionate in 
convictions, he was an ideal minister in 
war, when all considerations are 
subordinate to one. It is more difficult 
to judge his part in South African events, 
which were still playing a part in the 
election of 1958. 


Perhaps no one could have negotiated 
successfully with Kruger—a_ grand 
rugged old bigot, convinced that the 
divine right of Het Volk permitted him 
to break agreements with the English. 
Nor could a man of any self-respect have 
wished to let things rest as they were 
on the Rand. But after the war? In 
the month after it broke out Milner 
looked into the future and wrote: “ The 
ultimate end is a self-governing white 
community, supported by well-treated 
and justly governed black labour. ... 
There must be one flag, the Union Jack, 
but under it equality of races and lan- 
guages. Given equality, English must 
prevail though ...I do not wish... 
that Dutch should altogether die out.” 
To that policy of anglicisation—meant 
to be tactful but at best patronising—he 
adhered, and in any case by the end of 
the war he was identified in the mind 
of Afrikaners with all they had fought. 
Would it have made any difference if he 
had accepted the offer of the Colonial 
Office when Chamberlain resigned in 
1903 ? Perhaps not, but it can be 
argued that this essentially bureaucratic 
man embodied the most widespread of 
English failings overseas, the habit of 
being right in law and reason but wrong 
in emotion. Consider, for example, the 
question of Chinese labour. The Rand 
mines were at a standstill after the war 
for lack of labour ; what was easier than 
to import a few thousand industrious 
Chinese ? It was the qaick solution and 
it did get the mines going, but it was so 
perilously close to slavery that it out- 
raged English opinion ; it might easily 
have created a problem as serious as that 
of the Indians in Natal. 


There is a wider question. For most 
of the nineteenth century, England was 
doubtful whether it wanted an Empire ; 
the Treasury and the Colonial Office 
were at one in regarding new commit- 
ments, especially in Africa, as expensive 
luxuries which the nation was better 
without. But from 1885, for a brief 
thirty years, imperialism became a creed. 
Kipling put into words what thousands 
felt and died for ; Milner was the symbol 
of that spirit. Why did it blossom, fruit 
and become vocal in those twenty years? 
And how will the future assess it ? 
Milner wrote, in a personal statement of 
political faith: “This brings us to our 
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first great principle—follow the race. ... 
In another twenty years it is reasonable 
to hope that all Britons will be 
Imperialists. . . .”. Was he in fact the 
man of no illusions or the man of one 
grand illusion ? 


It hardly occurs to Sir Evelyn Wrench 
that questions of this kind might be 
asked. His comments and judgments 
are those of a contemporary. Nor is his 
book well arranged. The relationship 
with Margot Tennant, for example, 
might have been conveyed in one-tenth 
of the space allotted, while the Kinder- 
garten is given two references of a few 
lines each. There is far too much 
personal reminiscence ; an impression is 
left of elderly gossip that does not 
illuminate. And surely even the most 
casual reading of the proofs should have 
revealed that the alleged quotation from 
Herodotus on page 74 is a senseless 
collection of letters that cannot even be 
pronounced ? 


The Classic Tradition 


The Long View and the Short 


By Jacob Viner. 
Alien and Unwin. 462 pages. 42s. 


HOEVER chose the title for this 

selection of Dr Viner’s essays hit 
the nail precisely on the head. There is 
no single or even dominant theme in 
these thirty-seven essays, which have 
been collected and published, along with 
a comprehensive bibliography, by a group 
of Dr Viner’s friends and colleagues as 
a tribute for his sixty-fifth birthday, and 
which range over virtually the whole of 
his working life. But the title essay, 
dating from 1939, provides an unmis- 
takable keynote. The collection covers 
a wide variety of fields, excluding only, 
as the preface explains, that of inter- 
national economic affairs—which is, of 
course, Dr Viner’s specialty, but on 
which he has recently written at book 
length. 

There is a_ section on Economic 
Theory and Policy, ranging from a 
highly abstract, admittedly dated article 
on “Cost Curves and Supply Curves ” 
to a wonderfully prescient review of 
Keynes’s “General Theory” and a 
devastating dissection of the United 
Nations “ experts’ ” report on “ National 
and International Measures for Full 
Employment ”—a document to which 
time has been hardly kinder than he. 
There is a group of essays on the history 
of economic thought. There is an un- 
classifiable squib—or perhaps it would 
be better described, in transatlantic 
idiom, as a slow burn—on the desir- 
ability of scholarship in economic studies. 
There are a number of shorter reviews, 
mostly prewar, though a sympathetic 
account of Etienne Mantoux’s “ Cartha- 
ginian Peace” and an appreciation of 
the first two volumes of Dr _ Sraffa’s 
great edition of Ricardo are included. 
Within each group there is a catholic 
diversity. But there is a_ significant 
unity of attitude and of emphasis ; 
an abiding concern with perspective 
(the “short view” is there all right—it 
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is, after all, part of the perspective) in 
the shape of a sympathetic realism that 
never loses sight of the immediate 
human costs, the frictions and the dis- 
locations, attendant on the equilibrating 
process and demanding social remedy. 
Dr Viner has little use for the Man- 
chester School, and he is as severe 
towards the ultra-liberal Professor Hutt 
(one would like his views on Professor 
von Mises) as he is towards the illiberal 
ultra-Keynesians. But it is the long 
view, the “long run” in which, though 
“ we are all dead,” our children are alive, 
that he upholds, in a dozen different 
contexts, against present-day neglect ; 
and, matching the long view in time, the 
broad view in methodology. 


To call Dr Viner a neo-classic would 
be to convey the wrong impression. He 
is essentially a classic, of the same breed, 
though not of the same stature nor born 
to the same heritage, as Adam Smith. A 
future historian of economic thought, 
tracing the central tradition through its 
twentieth-century vagaries, might well 
choose the author of these essays as its 
most solidly typical representative. 


Educational Separates 


How Different from Us: A biography 
of Miss Buss and Miss Beale 


By Josephine Kamm. The Bodley Head. 
272 pages. 25S. 


T is no doubt the jingle that provides 

this book’s title (the inexact one about 
unfeelingness for Cupid’s darts) that 
places Miss Buss and Miss Beale in the 
ranks of the educational inseparables, as 
if they were another Miss Moberley and 
Miss Jourdain. But in fact they were 
nothing of the sort. They had not seen 
Versailles or the Uffizi or the Alps 
together; their meeting ground was 
mainly a business one, and they are a 
pair only because they marched forward 
contemporaneously and in step towards 
the goal of better schooling for Victorian 
girls. 

They did not know one another at the 
outset of their careers. They came from 
different social and income groups; 
(Miss Buss would have felt quite at home 
in the welfare state, Miss Beale able to 
discuss with Lady Bracknell “ what the 
Radical papers call the purple of com- 
merce.”) Their characters were poles 
apart. Yet, from beginnings made nearly 
thirty years before the establishment of 
Girton and Somerville, each contributed 
in the same massive way towards the 
higher education of women—Miss Buss 
at the North London Collegiate School, 
Miss Beale at Cheltenham. 


In this book, Mrs Kamm uses a 
technique that could be irritating, 
skipping from one woman to the other 
year by year and topic by topic. Yet she 
does it so well that she contrives an 
interesting pattern out of the course of 
two lives that were seldom lived 
together—the pattern of the phenomenal 
change wrought in the prospects for 
middle-class girls in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The switch is 
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that from Jane Eyre to Beatrice Webb 
and Violet Markham, and, in describing 
it, the portraits of the two central figures 
are suitably rounded out with sketches 
of fellow-workers: Emily Davies at 
Girton,: Maria Grey for the Girls Public 
Day School Trust, and some of the men 
who refused to be old women about 
girls and brain-fag. 

Once the two pioneers are prised 
apart, Dorothea Beale emerges as far the 
more complex character, and Mrs Kamm 
successfully shows how terrifying yet 
vulnerable, remote yet observant she 
could be. No biographer could deal 
more sensitively with her  subject’s 
spiritual and physical crises. Where Miss 
Beale mediated and enjoined silence, 
Miss Buss believed in keeping the girls 
exercised and busy ; where Miss Beale 
told her schoo] to accept a triumph 
“with no feeling of exultation,” Miss 
Buss ordered a feast and invited the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Although 
Miss Buss died in 1894 and Miss Beale 
in 1906, both their monuments, the 
North London Collegiate and Chelten- 
ham, still bear the marks of their 
passage, and all the daughters of these 
and other good schools are in their debt. 


The New Fibres 


The Man-Made Fibres Industry 
By R. Robson. 
Macmillan. 135 pages. 


R ROBSON’S recent book on the cotton 
industry in Britain gave a detailed 
account of its different parts, illustrated 
by a good many figures not published 
elsewhere. Anyone who wishes to 
understand the structure of the cotton 
industry must read it. His new book 
covers a wider field but is much less 
close to the ground. Its subject is 
nothing less than the man-made fibres 
industry of the non-Soviet world, and 
the aspects under which he considers it 
include the chemistry and engineering 
of fibre production, raw materials, 
financial structure, costs, selling prices, 
and competition with the natural fibres. 
The background information on fibre 
production seems reasonably adequate 
for people who are not directly con- 
cerned with the technical aspects of 
spinning. The account of inter-fibre 
competition, and the discussion of costs, 
are something of a disappointment to 
those who have studied Dr Robson’s 
earlier book. Competition between fibres 
is the most serious of the man-made 
fibre industry’s problems. The man- 
made fibres are often looked upon as 
serious competitors of the natural fibres, 
but have in real terms had only quite a 
small effect on the cotton and wool 
industries. Probably the most important 
field of inter-fibre competition is within 
the man-made fibre industry itself. 
Dr Robson’s attempts to estimate 
costs are interesting but could be mis- 
leading, as some of his surmises are 


21s, 





doubtful—particularly those about the 
spinning costs of all deniers being 
approximately the same. Nevertheless, 


he has provided the reader with much 
valuable information, although little of 
it is unpublished, together with some 


‘ in the text, are missing. 
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suggestions worth further thought and 
some new observations on an old sub- 
ject: for example, the interesting fact 
that there has been virtually no change 
in the consumption per head of textile 
fibres in this country during the last 
thirty years. 

The book is rather a sketch for a 
larger work than an account of the 
industry complete in itself and should 
be read with some care by those unaware 
of the complex economics of the 
industry. 


Countries of the North 
The Scandinavian World 


By Andrew C. O'Dell. 
Longmans. 549 pages. 45s. 


HE appearance of this book is 
welcome, for it fills a gap in the 
advanced geographical textbooks of the 
world in English. In it, Professor O’Dell 
makes an_ interesting contribution 
towards the solution of the problem 
facing the writers of all such works ; 
how to divide the mass of available 
factual material between the major 
region as a whole, the individual 
countries that make it up, and the various 
lesser regions within the countries. His 
solution is to begin with a brief intro- 
duction to the physical background and 
peopling of Scandinavia, and then to 
plunge immediately into a treatment by 
country and by region that, very 
properly, takes up about half of the book. 
In this “ Scandinavian World” he in- 
cludes the continental fringe countries 
of Denmark and Finland and the peri- 
pheral Atlantic regions such as Green- 
land, Iceland and the Faeroes, as well as 
the Scandinavian core of Norway and 
Sweden. He then concludes with a 
summary of the economic geography of 
the “Scandinavian World” as a whole, 
and here, perhaps, there is some ground 
for criticism. However unified in feeling 
the Scandinavian countries may be, they 
remain economically separate national 
units. Much of this economic material 
might with greater convenience to the 
reader have been included in _ the 
chapters dealing with the individual 
countries, leaving the final section to 
elucidate those characteristics, both 
economic and social, that are truly 
Scandinavian rather than national. 
This is one of those books in which 
the writer’s special interests tend to 
triumph over the demands of harmony 
and balance. Mr O’Dell’s highly expert 
enthusiasms quite obviously include the 
islands of the Atlantic fringe, the 
geography of minerals, and railways. 
Much the same applies to the numerous 
maps ; many that might be regarded as 
routine, such as maps illustrating the 
extent and limits of the regions described 
Instead, there 
is a great richness of illustration covering 
the most unexpected topics, again with 
an evident weakness for railways and 
their operation. If there is some lack of 
proportion here, then at least the reader 
can be grateful for a fresh and original 
approach, and for access to material not 
available in English elsewhere. 


’ 
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The Free-Trade Machine 


The Anti-Corn Law League, 1838- 
1846 


By Norman McCord. 
Allen and Unwin. 226 pages. 25s. 
HIS is an extremely thorough and 
scholarly account of the history of 
perhaps the most remarkable pressure 
group in British political history. It is 
based on a large number of original 
sources, including the papers of Cobden, 
George Wilson and J. B. Smith, and it 
not only sets out a cogent and illumin- 
ating analysis of movements and events 
but also disposes of many ancient 
legends. It puts Cobden in his true 
place as the genius of the organisation, 
but it rightly relegates Bright to the 
background and adds to the historic 
stature of George Wilson. “ You and I 
made the League,” Cobden wrote to 
Wilson in July, 1846, “and the League 
made others.” Amongst the others was 
The Economist itself, first edited by 
James Wilson and soon establishing 
itself as “the able and accredited organ 
of commerce.” During the first months 
of its life, the Council of the League 
ordered 20,000 copies (on special terms) 
and planned their distribution among 
“the leading tories” in Manchester and 
the surrounding towns. It was by such 
judicious stratagems that the cause of 
free trade was advanced. 

Mr McCord examines. the construc- 
tion of the new political machine with 
mingled curiosity and detachment. He 
shows how it was not very successful to 
begin with ; how the first turning point 
in its history was the controversial 
decision to fight elections ; how different 
members disagreed about tactics—there 
was usually a left and a right ; and how 
despite all its successes it was not really 
responsible for the repeal of the corn 
laws. He makes two main general points 
of considerable importance. First, the 
decision to concentrate on one single 
radical objective, the repeal of the corn 
laws, puzzled many radicals who failed 
to see what in retrospect were the 
obvious advantages of | single-minded 
determination. Why fight only for 
repeal ? Why not complete suffrage or 
the ballot or the repeal of the paper 
duties as well 2«The successful strate- 
gists of the League knew why: they were 
never woolly-minded, and they were as 
skilful in mobilising interests as 
opinions. They thereby gave to 
radicalism a sense of direction that was 
soon lost after 1846. Second, the con- 
version of the Whigs to free trade was 
as significant as the conversion of Peel, 
and for the former shift the League was 
in a very real sense responsible. 

There is little about economics in this 
book: it concentrates as keenly on 
politics as the League did on repeal. 
Something is missing, therefore, from the 
story. We learn a lot about the machine, 


. but little about the power that moved 


it. The economic background of the 
fortunes of the League itself is scarcely 
ever considered. Yet no historian can 
ignore the facts and the judgments that 
Mr McCord has assembled. 
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“TCA can put us right on 
top of Canadian markets ”’ 


Canadians, as you know, are more than ready to buy FLY TCA- 

British. Are you ready to sell Canadian? TCA, Canada’s 
own international dirline, can certainly help you to move DE LUXE CLASS 
in and explore the rich potential of these friendly new 
markets. Overnight, any night of the week, you can board De Luxe accommodation, De 
a giant TCA Super G Constellation and be right in the 
business heart of Canada the very next morning. You may 
even make a few useful business contacts with Canadians on 
the way over! Once market operations begin, you and your ; . 

2 : : j drink. Good company in the 
executives can exercise direct and continuous control by 
making the most of TCA’s frequent and convenient separate Club Lounge. 
Passenger and Air Freight services to all Canada. 


Lure service—relaration comes 
easily. Siesta seats, adjustable 
to your mood. Good food and 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT IS THE MAN TO SEE 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. WHitehail 0851. And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 


SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A.,BERMUDA, NASSAU, THE CARIBBEAN 
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Islands 
of Doubt 


WASHINGTON, DC 


second time in two months has left its mark on the 

Americans. Those who believe that President Eisen- 
hower is right to take his stand on Quemoy and the Matsus 
show noticeably less exhilaration over this display of resolu; 
tion than they did over the landings in Lebanon ; the ranks 
of those who think that,-right or wrong, he should not be 
criticised in time of trouble have grown thinner ; after the 
first numbed silence, a growing number of voices, not all 
of them Democratic voices, are suggesting that he may be 
wrong. A disgruntled philosopher once described philo- 
sophy as a search for bad reasons to justify instinctively 
held beliefs. The attitude of the Administration’s critics is 
that the President and Mr Dulles, in their recent public 
statements, have been producing good reasons for a course 
of action that most of their listeners shy away from 
instinctively. 

Mr Eisenhower’s speech on television last week gave the 
clearest indication yet that he is ready to use force to keep 
the offshore islands out of Communist hands. Those who 
now believe that the President is set upon taking a risk 
which they hold to be unjustifiable have not, for the most 
part, challenged the steps in his reasoning—that Formosa 
must be kept out of Communist hands, and that the loss 
of the offshore islands would seriously endanger Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime because he has been allowed to 
maroon a third of his best troops there. It is the conclusion 
of the chain of logic which is contested: that the prestige, 
and perhaps the safety, of the United States should rest 
upon a group of islands which are a quartermaster’s night- 
mare to supply and which most people in the world, includ- 
ing most of America’s allies, think belong self-evidently to 
the mainland. 

This is the position of most of the “ second-rank ” Demo- 
crats who have led the attack. Of the party’s senior states- 
men, Mr Adlai Stevenson has been carefully non-committal, 
Mr Harry Truman has trenchantly supported the President, 
and Senator Lyndon Johnson has sat silent on his ranch in 
Texas. But virtually all the Democrats’ other spokesmen 
on foreign affairs, scattered across the country on their pre- 
electoral business, have now weighed in with criticism of 
the Administration’s position. Senator Mansfield, the 
party’s second in command in the upper house, has urged 
the President to call the leaders of Congress in for con- 
sultation ; the aged but still sharp-tongued chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Green of 
Rhode Island, has shed his usual reluctance to speak ill of 
the Administration during a crisis. Among the Republicans, 


Tt have found themselves on the brink of war for the 
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at least one thoughtful specialist in foreign affairs, Senator 
Cooper of Kentucky, has also expressed misgivings. 

So far as can be judged from a nation-wide poll conducted 
by one newspaper last week, which showed roughly forty 
per cent of those questioned to be opposed to the President’s 
stand, these qualms are felt in equal measure by the general 


public. It is this which has led some commentators to 
question the President’s apparent assumption, in his speech 
last week, that he is entitled to take bipartisan support for 
granted now, on the strength of Congress’s almost unani- 
mous vote in 1955 for the so-called “‘ Formosa Resolution,” 
empowering him to defend the offshore islands if he felt 
this to be necessary for the defence of Formosa itself. Quite 
apart from the fact that the Nationalists’ redeployment of 
their forces has radically changed the relationship of the 
islands to Formosa, it is being pointed out that an influential 
body of opinion opposed the inclusion of the islands in the 
resolution in 1955. In fact, seven of the fifteen present 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
including one Republican, then voted for an unsuccessful 
amendment to strike out any American commitment to 
protect Quemoy and the Matsus. 

The President’s television address has come under fire 
on another count. Mr James Reston of the New York 
Times, among others, is suspicious of his attempt to invoke 
the spectre of Munich. The charge against Mr Chamber- 
lain’s policy at Munich is that it sacrificed an apparent 
chance to rally most of the world against Hitler at a point 
when he might have been curbed relatively easily ; and 
not even the Administration’s most ardent defenders claim 
that Quemoy offers a comparable opportunity. The con- 
servative Wall Street Ffournal—whose leading articles, as 
during the Lebanon crisis, have been among the most reflec- 
tive in the country—strongly dislikes the idea of taking a 
stand on such unpropitious ground. 


uT while there is plenty of argument about the offshore 
B islands, there is very little about the need to protect 
Formosa itself. Only Mr Walter Lippmann, brooding on 
his solitary peak of logic, declares roundly that it is nonsense 
to believe that Marshal Chiang’s is the real government of 
China, and says that the “ entangling alliance ” with him 
is endangering the United States. Mr Dean Acheson, the 
Democratic ex-Secretary of State, claims that as late as 1950 
the Defence Department ruled that Formosa was expend- 
able. In fact, what the department said was that, with the 
forces then available to the United States, Formosa came 
hopelessly low on the list of priorities. Now that Com- 
munist China’s military strength has grown so hugely, few 
Americans find themselves able to challenge the concept that 
it must be contained by a chain of island bases, including 
Formosa, in the western Pacific. Those who are appalled 
by the dilemma into which the Nationalists have led them 
over Quemoy are thus in the awkward position of wanting 
Marshal Chiang’s island without Marshal Chiang’s policy. 
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There remains the vague but earnest hope that this 
contradiction may somehow be resolved while the words 
flow at the Chinese-American talks in Warsaw and at the 
United Nations Assembly in New York. There still seems 
to be some time for manceuvre. On the Defence Depart- 
ment’s reckoning, the Communists are not contemplating 
an immediate invasion. The crisis will come if and when 
the artillery siege of Quemoy has to be broken by attacking 
the ring of gunsites on the mainland. Marshal Chiang said 
this week that the time is near; and, although American 
military advisers managed to push one convoy through last 
Sunday after four successive failures, it is unlikely that the 
Nationalists can afford to let their supply fleet be indefi- 
nitely whittled away. The Defence Department is confi- 
dent that the American Seventh Fleet, which now numbers 
six aircraft carriers and 500 aircraft, can if necessary destroy 
the gunsites, and that it can do so without resorting to 
nuclear weapons—unless the military situation changes 
radically, by which is meant, apparently, unless the Russians 
send substantial help to the Chinese. But a great many 
Americans would hate to see their forces firing the first 
interventionist shot, conventional or otherwise, in a conflict 
that most people look on as a civil war. 

The best hope that most observers in Washington can 
see is that the Communists will now, as they did in 1955, 
take the negotiations as an excuse to relax their pressure 
temporarily. If this happens, Mr Dulles will face a powerful 
demand to extricate the Nationalist forces from Quemoy 
and the Matsus, or enough of them to make the islands 
relatively unimportant once again. Despite his protests that 
he was unable to stop the soldiers from going there in the 
first place, he is credited with being stronger than he knows 
if the need arises to twist Marshal Chiang’s arm. No one 
believes that, even if this chronic crisis subsides now, it 
will not soon loom up again. There is virtually no objec- 
tion to the principle of drawing a line against the Com- 
munists’ further expansion in Asia. But there is a wide- 
spread desire that the line be drawn in a place that satisfies 
two conditions which Quemoy, under the white of China’s 
eye, does not meet, but which the broad stretch of the 
Formosa Straits might. First, the line should be acceptable 
to America’s allies, and if possible to the uncommitted 
world ; secondly, it should not set an impossibly difficult 
task for the soldiers who have to defend it. 


The South’s Move 


LL the four high schools in Little Rock were prevented 
by Governor Faubus from opening on Monday after 

the Supreme Court had unanimously refused to permit 
Central High School to shut out the Negro children 
admitted last year. Under another law recently passed by 
the State Legislature, the Governor has ordered a special 
election to be held, at which a majority of the 40,000 quali- 
fied voters of Little Rock may decide to re-open the state- 
supported schools even if a few Negroes must be allowed to 
mingle with the whites. Mr Faubus is taking little risk, 
since only about 27,000 voters went to the polls at the last 
election. Nevertheless, the referendum, originally scheduled 
for October, is now to take place on September 27th ; this 
may be a sign that the Governor fears that prolonged closing 
of the schools would bring out an embarrassingly large pro- 
test vote. Parents are already worried by their children’s 
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idleness and by fears that their chances of a college educa- 
tion may be jeopardised ; the children themselves seem 
aggrieved, although this is due at least in part to the cancel- 
lation of football games and other extra-curricular activities, 

If the Governor wins his vote of confidence—and the ten- 
sion is too great to make it easy to vote against him—his 
next move will be to re-open the schools as private institu- 
tions ; a Little Rock Private School Corporation has just 
filed its papers. The federal courts are not likely to hold 
that schools supported by public money are private in any- 
thing but name but, judging from Virginia, the South may 
hope, by prolonged litigation in the state courts, to postpone 
a trial in the federal ones. Virginia is, so far, the only other 
state in which a high school has actually been shut and 
authority over the teachers, pupils, and policy assumed by 
the Governor. 

Just after the Supreme Court’s decision last week there 
was speculation that the Department of Justice, which is 
now acting with a good deal of energy and foresight, might 
seek to have defiant Governors held in contempt; Mr 
Faubus is still under an injunction issued by a federal judge 
last year not to interfere with integration at Central High 
School. Now, however, the Attorney General has 
announced, after a consultation with the President at New- 
port, that the department will take no legal steps of any 
kind for the time being, in the hope that, as the South finds 
out what it is like to be without its schools, “‘ good judgment 
and civic responsibility ” will prevail. Probably it will, in 
time, and in some enlightened communities, But it might 
prevail more rapidly and with far less stress on parents and 
children if Mr Eisenhower would recognise, as he failed to 
do in his statement last week, that the defiance of federal 
law stems not from lawless mobs but from the whole 
apparatus of state governments, against which parents and 
school boards may be powerless. 


Fabius in Detroit 


7. the automobile companies began tempting 
customers to buy the forthcoming new models by 
advertising “ now’s the time to get a good deal,” the auto- 
mobile workers knew that the time had certainly come for 
them to get a good deal. Exactly how much the employees 
of the Ford Company have got is not known at the time 
of going to press, but it is clearly a good deal more than 
any of the employers were ready to give when the previous 
labour contract expired at the end of May. Then the Big 
Three—the General Motors and Chrysler Corporations and 
the Ford Company—would offer only to extend the contract 
for another two years, during which wages would have gone 
up by about 17 cents an hour through its provisions for 
rises to cover increases in productivity and in the cost of 
living. Now the new Ford contract, which the other two 
companies will probably follow, apparently provides not 
only for such wage increases but also for higher pensions 
and supplementary unemployment payments and for some- 
thing quite new, compensation for workers when a factory 
is moved to another place. Mr Reuther, the head of the 
automobile workers’ union, had long ago given up his more 
ambitious demands and increases of this type in “ fringe 
benefits” were all that he expected to gain. In return, 
however, he had once more to sign a contract for three years; 
he had not wanted to be tied for so long this time. 
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Nevertheless, Mr Reuther has justified his Fabian tactics 
of keeping his members at work for over three months 
without a contract, with occasional wild-cat strikes as a 
warning of what might come. Last June the companies 
would have welcomed an opportunity of living off the stocks 
of cars which were piling up in the dealers’ showrooms and 
a strike then would have played into the employers’ hands. 
By the beginning of September the new models were about 
to come off the assembly lines, and the improvement in 
the general economic climate made it possible to hope that 
they might sell well. At this point no company could afford 
a strike, and for the first time representatives of both sides 
sat down at all three bargaining tables with the intention of 
reaching a settlement. 

To ensure that there should be no further delay, Mr 
Reuther called a strike for last Wednesday against the Ford 
Company, the firm which was already behind the others in 
producing its new models, which had in the past shown 
itself most amenable in labour negotiations and which had 
fewer workers than General Motors to be supported out 
of union funds should there actually be a strike. There 
was no opportunity of discovering whether or not the other 
two big companies would have shut their factories if work 
had stopped at Ford, as a final proof of that unity among 
the employers which has been such a feature of this year’s 
negotiations. For everything went according to Mr 
Reuther’s plan ; the contract was being signed with Ford 
as the workers walked out. 


Great Expectations? 


OR months warnings that ordinary shares were becoming 

dangerously over-priced, in terms of dividends and 
profits, have fallen on deaf ears and this week investors 
carried the Dow-Jones Industrial Index to new peaks 
higher than any it reached at the top of the boom in 1956 
and 1957. Whether this buying was an expression of con- 
fidence in the future of the economy or of distrust in the 
future of the dollar, there was no lack of evidence to confirm 
the judgment of the market. The release of the August 
figures for industrial production showed that the index had 
risen somewhat faster in June and July than was originally 
thought and that, at 137, seasonally adjusted, it had 
recovered more than half the ground lost between August, 
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1957, and last April’s low. The sharpness of the recovery, 
and of the fall which preceded it, are particularly striking. 

Dr Geoffrey Moore, the eminent student of business 
cycles at the National Bureau of Economic Research, has 
recently provided a set of measurements of past recessions* 
with which present and future fluctuations can be compared. 
His method is to choose a peak of business activity preceding 
each trough—not necessarily the peak of industrial produc- 
tion—and to relate the declines in a number of indicators 
over a period of twelve months to the level at the peak 
period. Applying Dr Moore’s method to the index: of 
industrial production brings out clearly that the present 
recession, so far as least, has traced the shape of a V rather 
than following the slower and more halting pattern of 
recovery characteristic of the two other postwar troughs. 
During August, moreover, improvement was recorded in 
the industries which turn out heavy production equipment ; 
in 1949 and 1954 they took longer to recover. 

The revised budget estimates, released last week, caused 
no great surprise by putting the deficit in the year which 
ends next June at $12.2 billion. But they were a reminder 
of a continuing ground for optimism about the economy— 
and for the fears, which many investors clearly share with 
the central bank, that recovery may generate a further bout 
of inflation; the cash budget, which measures the full 
impact of government operations on the economy, will show 
a deficit, greater than the conventional one, of $13.7 billion 
now that government trust funds are temporarily paying 
out more than they take in. The Budget Bureau may be 
too pessimistic about the effect of recovery on tax revenues, 
particularly on those from levies on personal incomes. But 
the Governors of the Federal Reserve System are taking no 
unnecessary chances. Now that the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank has at last reluctantly raised its discount 
rate, its charge on loans to its members, and that they, in 
turn, have set off a rise in charges to the public, the central 
authority, through open market sales, has tightened credit 
still further. It would be no great surprise if the cash down 
payment required for new purchases of shares were to be 
raised again. 


*“ Measuring Recess‘ons,” by Geoffrey H. Moore. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1958. New York. $1. 


Transport’s Tide Turns 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ECENTLY the New York City Transit Authority, which 
R provides millions of people with most of their trans- 
port, announced that it would accept three coupons from 
the household cleaning products of a private firm in ex- 
change for one ride on a bus or on the underground. Last 
month these coupons were being redeemed at the rate of 
12,000 a week, and the scheme has been copied by other 
communities anxious to attract new passengers. Apparently 
public transport is not yet ready to give up the ghost. 
Indeed, this once ailing industry has been showing signs 
of renewed vigour and has been seeking energetically to 
make its services more popular. The coupon plan is only 
the latest and the most ingenious of the inducements being 
offered. More typical ones include express buses, reduced 
fares on certain days or at certain times during the day, 
free sides for shoppers who spend more than a certain sum 
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in stores in the centre of town, and special monthly rates 
for members of transport “ clubs.” 


The object of all such schemes is to woo the motorist 
from his car and back into a bus, tram or underground 
train. Ever since the end of the last war Americans have 
been deserting public transport, whether for business 
or for pleasure. As a result, the use of local services has 
not only failed to keep pace with the rise in population, but 
has actually declined year after year. In 1945, when petrol 
rationing was still keeping private cars off the road, nearly 
1g billion passengers were carried, not including those on 
long distance bus lines. Last year this number had been 
more than halved, and it is probably still falling. 


Between 1945 and 1953, increases in fares meant that 
revenues rose, even though custom was lost. But higher 
fares proved eventually to be self-defeating as more and 
more people reacted by using their cars. By 1957 the 
operating revenues of the transporation companies were 
slightly lower than they had been in 1945. For a time it 
seemed as though 

eilion| public transport were 
LOCAL PUBLIC °*'"26) doomed to. gradual 
eclipse. Recently, 
however, the picture 
has changed. The 
receipts of the public 
authorities and private 
firms which: provide 
local transport have 
been falling, but so 
have their costs—and 
at a faster rate. Last 
year their operating 
expenses were about 
$1.2 billion, the 
lowest since the nine- 
teen-forties, and their combined net operating income of 
some $56.4 million, after taxes and depreciation, was the 
best since 1950. Moreover, net operating income last year 
was almost double that reported in 1952. 

The companies, not unnaturally, prefer to focus attention 
on the fall in revenues, but their success in cutting their 
costs is no mean achievement, particularly since about 
60 per cent of the total represents the cost of labour. Fall- 
ing revenues have not persuaded the trade unions to relax 
their demands, and increases in wages have been won 
regularly with or without strikes. Over other operating 
expenses and overhead costs the companies have some con- 
trol, and they have exercised it. Uneconomical services 
have been eliminated or consolidated and greater flexibility 
in services has been achieved. Overhead costs have been 
reduced by administrative economies, by consolidating 
facilities and by putting them to new and more efficient use. 

To take a few examples, Public Service Co-ordinated 
Transport, which operates about 250 bus lines in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of New Jersey, has offset declines in 
passenger revenues by cutting down on weekend and even- 
ing services, by combining garages and reducing the number 
of repair shops. The Baltimore Transit Company has 
harnessed a Univac computer to calculate changes in 
patterns of travel. Several of the companies have also 
begun to repair and hire out lorries, since the maintenance 
and repair of buses does not fully occupy the facilities and 
workers kept for this purpose. 

Finally, public transport has recently won some tax 
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relief. Increases in traffic congestion and air pollution have 
made many cities and states anxious to encourage the use 
of public transport and willing to help the operators by 
reducing their tax burden. In this the authorities have the 
enthusiastic support of local tradesmen and town planners. 
California, for example, has exempted all urban and 
suburban services from the 3 per cent tax on gross receipts ; 
the State of Washington has relieved them from the state 
tax on petrol. In some places, especially where services 
have been threatened with suspension because of declining 
profits or outright deficits, the city authorities have leased 
equipment from the companies on terms which ensure them 
of a more or less fixed rate of return, whatever their actual 
receipts. The federal government has also been helpful. 
In 1956 many urban ‘services were excused from paying the 
higher petrol tax and the new tax on the weight of vehicles 
which were instituted to help finance the national highway 
programme. 


The industry still has its problems. The New York City 
Transit Authority ran a huge deficit in the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30, 1958, and may have to raise its fares 
again next January from the present flat rate of 15 cents. 
But the climate in which public transport operates is much 
improved. And, as the coupon scheme in New York shows, 
its managers are alert and enterprising. 


Primary Trends 


OTERS who went to the polls in ten states last week 
Y ants finished the job of choosing the candidates of 
the two parties for this autumn’s state and congressional 
elections ; only Rhode Island has still to be heard from. 
Such intra-party elections cast only limited light on any 
general trends, but what they did throw edged the 
Republicans further into the shadow cast by Maine. In 
three states, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Utah, more 
Democrats than Republicans went to the polls, making 
unexpected Democratic victories possible’ in important 
Senate races and suggesting that discontent with the 
Republicans stretched right across the country even into 
the now prosperous farm-belt. It is the first time in this 
century that the Democrats have shown such strength in 
Wisconsin—though the Republicans’ poor showing may be 
due to the fact that none of their candidates was opposed. 
The Democrat, Mr Proxmire, who is defending the Senate 
seat he won in a by-election last year, had slightly fewer 
votes than his Republican opponent, Mr Steinle, but the 
vote cast for the three Democrats who were running for the 
nomination was 52 per cent of the total. This division 
of 52 to 48 in favour of the Democrats is exactly that 
reported by the Gallup Public Opinion Poll throughout 
the whole middle west ; it means that Republicans are very 
little better off than in 1936, their congressional nadir. 
The Democrats now have high hopes of gaining not 35, 
but 60 or more seats in the House, for a majority of nearly 
100, and of gaining ten seats in the Senate, where they 
have a majority of only two. Such successes in the north 
and west might well wrest the congressional controls from 
the southern Democratic reactionaries and Republican 
conservatives, although, in some cases, good Democrats 
simply drive out good Republicans, as seems likely to happen 
in Minnesota where Mr Eugene McCarthy is favoured 
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against Senator Thye. The Democrats’ middle of the road 
congressional leaders might well have difficulty controlling 
such big majorities and moderating the zeal of the “ wild 
men” for reform and progress. 

What distresses many northern Democrats more is that 
the party, in its year of probable triumph, has missed 
opportunities to send to the Senate men of high calibre 
such as Mr Finletter in New York and Senator Benton or 
Mr Chester Bowles in Connecticut. They have been passed 
over in favour of candidates who, to Professor Arthur 
Schlesinger, represent “the revolt of the low-level profes- 
sional . . . against the New Deal and post-New Deal 
leadership.” But last week’s crushing defeat of Mr Claude 
Pepper in Florida, which was certainly a rebuff to an old 
New Dealer, also owed a good deal to Mr Pepper’s own 
inconsistencies, particularly on racial segregation. 


Ten Years on Fulbrights 


T was in 1946 that Congress passed a law, sponsored by 
I Senator Fulbright, under which American war surpluses 
left in foreign countries were to be sold for local currencies 
which would be spent on educational exchanges between 
the United States and the country concerned. In effect 
these surplus goods were to be paid for not in the dollars 
which no one then had but in good will and international 
understanding. The programme involved the negotiating of 
individual agreements with the various countries, with a 
special bi-national organising commission to be set up in 
each, so that it was 1948 before Americans began to study, 
teach or do research abroad under the Act. In that year 
Congress passed the Smith-Mundt Act which authorised 
the appropriation of American funds for educational 
exchanges. This enabled foreigners to be given grants for 
study in the United States ; since the Fulbright Act was 
confined to foreign currencies, only fares to the United 
States could be provided under it, not funds for students 
once they were there. The Smith-Mundt Act also enabled 
exchanges to be extended to countries which did not par- 
ticipate in the original Fulbright programme ; in 1956, for 
example, Latin America was brought into the scheme and 
about 70 countries altogether have been involved in it. 

As the proceeds of sales of war surpluses ran out, Con- 
gress authorised the use of foreign currencies collected in 
other ways, such as by repayments of credits under the 
Mutual Security Act and from the proceeds of sales of 
farm surpluses. Furthermore, one of the most important 
effects of the Fulbright and related schemes has been to 
stimulate, as well as to supplement, other means of 
financing educational exchanges—college scholarships for 
foreign students, grants from civic groups or from the 
student’s own government, hospitality from American 
families. 

While about half of the exchanges, both of Americans 
and foreigners, are of students taking graduate courses at 
universities, the scheme also covers school teachers, univer- 
sity professors, research workers, lecturers, consultants and 
specialists in various fields, some of whom only go abroad 
for a few months. During the ten years in which people 
have been coming to Britain on Fulbrights, the programme 
has brought over 3,000 Americans to this country and its 
overseas territories and has helped 3,400 Britons to study 
in the United States. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Challenge to Columbia 


HE British, whose yacht has been designed for heavy 

weather, hope that the winds will be strong off New- 
port, Rhode Island, this weekend. But if they are, many 
of the 20,000 people in fishing boats, motor cruisers and 
excursion steamers, who will be watching the races for the 
America’s Cup some fifteen miles off the coast, will pay 
$15 or more for the privilege of being seasick, President 
Eisenhower and Mr Selwyn Lloyd may be among those 
who will see Britain challenging the United States for the 
first time since 1937 but for the seventeenth time since 
the cup was carried off from the Isle of Wight in 1851, 
never so far to return. The victor must win four out of 
seven races over a 24-mile course. American interest has 
already been aroused, and American newspapers have 
already been given a practice run, by the series of contests 
between four possible American defenders which ended 
last week when Columbia was chosen to meet the British 
Sceptre. 

Both are new 12-metre sloops, specially built for the 
occasion, not privately by the Liptons and Vanderbilts 
whose names are associated with previous races, but by 
syndicates of businessmen ; even so the terms of the race 
have had to be altered since no one can now afford the 
large J boats for which the cup was originally given. 
Equally in keeping. with modern conditions, the British 
spent only the equivalent of $112,000 on their boat, the 
Americans $300,000 on theirs—but costs were presumably 
less in Britain. The challenger has other inferiorities to 
overcome: sails for both boats were made by Ratsey and 
Lapthorn, but the Cowes company had only ordinary 
Terylene which is not, it is said, as suitable as the specially 
woven Dacron which was available to the New York com- 
pany ; the British designer had no experience with 12-metre 
boats ; the British crew is less practised in working together 
than the American and valuable time was lost while the 
boat was shipped across the Atlantic; finally the tides 
and currents on the Rhode Island coast are tricky for 
those who do not know them, 


Helium not for Burning 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE small area of the United States which is shaded on 
er map is the only known source of commercial helium 
in the free world—and with the space age helium is 
becoming one of the indispensable strategic materials. So 
far even writers of science fiction have not landed man on 
the sun where helium is constantly being generated. On 
earth it is found only in minute quantities, except mixed 
with natural gas ; and it is only in the natural gas fields 
stretching in an arc from Utah across New Mexico and 
Texas to Kansas that it is mixed in sufficient concen- 
tration to be worth extracting. It is estimated that these 
fields will be exhausted in another twenty years and it is 
already fifteen years since any large new helium-bearing 
reserves of natural gas were discovered in the United 
States. Yet of the three billion cubic feet of helium which 
are now coming out of American gas wells each year, only 
about ten per cent is being salvaged. The rest is flowing 
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through kitchen stoves, central heating plants and industrial 
furnaces which burn natural gas; but the helium is 
unburnable and merely passes on into the air, completely 
wasted. 

Helium, the lightest of the inert gases, has no smell, is 
non-poisonous, and will not explode; it is a good conductor 
of heat and does not combine chemically with any other 
element except under the most exceptional circumstances. 
Its unique qualities are at the root of many of the recent 
developments based on “ cryogenics” or the science of 
extreme cold. Metals kept refrigerated at the temperature 
of liquid helium (— 452 degrees fahrenheit, only 7 degrees 


YDenver 


Woodside 
SONE\) COLORADO 
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above absolute zero) lose virtually all electrical resistance. 
A huge electro-magnet refrigerated in this way can get along 
on about 1/2000th of the current needed at room tem- 
perature and the elaborate refrigeration necessary costs less 
than the electricity would have done. This could lead to 
electronic computers as small as an office desk that would 
do the work now done by apparatus filling whole rooms ; 
at this low temperature tiny electrical “cryotons”—a 
hundred will go in a thimble—can replace much larger 
tubes or transistors: There are many similar uses, such 
as keeping hydrogen, oxygen and other gases liquid and 
cooling nuclear reactors. Small machines to liquify helium 
are now available for $30,000 each, well within the range 
of small factories and scientific laboratories. 

But so far helium is used mainly at ordinary temperatures. 
It creates a “curtain ” to keep the air away from the welding 
or making of certain metals, such as titanium and 
magnesium, which are sensitive to air contamination. 
Machinery and metals stored in a helium atmosphere are 
safe from rust. The tiny helium atom (only hydrogen is 
smaller) can penetrate where bulky molecules of air cannot 
go, so it can detect leaks which escape detection by ordinary 
means—in atomic power reactors, for example. Helium 
is also valuable in medical therapy. It can relieve sufferers 
from asthma and, mixed with inflammable anesthetics, it 
reduces the danger that patients may “blow up” on the 
operating table. As it refracts light less than any other 
gas, it is useful in optical systems. Mixed with oxygen, 
it forms an artificial atmosphere which frees deep-sea divers 
and airmen from the dread of the “bends” caused by 
nitrogen bubbles which form in the blood. 

Such a mixture might constitute the atmosphere of 
space ships. Helium, because of its non-inflammability, 
has long been used to inflate balloons—for anti-submarine 
patrols in the last war, for meteorological research today. 
It is particularly because of its potentialities in such fields, 
and as a medium for controlling the liquid fuels which 
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provide power for rockets, that the present wastage and 
future shortage of helium is now arousing so much concern. 

Yet the pioneer producer of helium, Dr Seibel, still 
working in the United States Bureau of Mines, can 
remember writing a paper in 1917 which concluded that 
helium seemed to have no practical application because of 
the very high cost of extracting it ; it then cost $2,500 a 
cubic foot to produce. Nevertheless Congress was induced to 
provide funds for experiments in mass output and about 
147,000 cubic feet were actually produced as a result of 
these before the end of the first world war. To date the 
government has invested more than $20 million in the 
process and has four plants actively making helium. Annual 
output during 1959 will exceed 400 million cubic feet, 
but by then the demand is expected to be for nearly 
500 million cubic feet a year. A fifth plant is to be built at 
Keyes, Oklahoma, to extract the helium from the natural 
gas produced by the Colorado Interstate Gas Company 
before it is passed on to consumers. The government is 
also trying to interest pipeline companies in building and 
operating a series of twelve plants for extracting helium 
from the natural gas they transport. But they will want 
some assurance of satisfactory financial returns and legis- 
lation will also be needed, since at present the government 
has a monopoly both of producing and selling helium. So 
far the government has worked on a non-profit basis, selling 
the helium that it does not need itself at cost price, about 
2 cents a cubic foot. 


HE method of extraction is to run the natural gas through 
z. units refrigerated down to about 300 degrees fahrenheit 
below zero. This reduces to liquid form all the constituents 
except helium and nitrogen ; these are then drawn off and 
the natural gas, after being warmed up again, goes back into 
the pipelines and on its way to the cities and factories of 
America, rid of its two unburnable elements. The helium 
is freed of nitrogen, by exposure to cocoanut charcoal 
which combines with the nitrogen, and is then shipped in 
compressed form in tank cars or cylinders. At atmospheric 
pressure these would weigh less when full of helium than 
when full of air and even when it is compressed the helium 
adds only about two pounds to the 125 pounds of the 
cylinder. Eventually helium may be liquified before 
shipment, as is now being done with natural gas. It would 
then be possible to transport five times as much in the 
present containers and the cost of transport, now about 
8 cents a cubic foot, would be correspondingly less. 

The government’s efforts to increase the extraction of 
helium are of course directed towards ensuring that helium 
is not wasted even more than towards ensuring that there is 
enough to meet industrial as well as military demands. If all 
the proposed plants are built, as much as 30 billion cubic 
feet of helium may be recovered. The government will be 
glad to store any that is not needed for immediate use, in 
old gas fields underground, probably at Cliffside, as it did 
with the surplus which piled up temporarily after the last 
war ended. This surplus has already been drawn on 
heavily. The Cliffside field is government-owned and 
contains about two-thirds of the 3 billion cubic feet of 
helium which the government controls. The rest of this 
reserve is in two untapped domes of natural gas, Wood- 
side and Harley, and in the Rattlesnake field, owned by the 
Navajo Indians, where the percentage of helium in the gas, 
about 7 per cent, is the highest known, 
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PPROXIMATELY one hundred and fifty Commonwealth 
A\ cabinet ministers and very senior civil servants from 
under every sun are now assembled in the pushbutton luxury 
of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel at Montreal, accompanied by 
an equal number of secretaries and camp followers and 
corralled by an imposing army of pressmen. It is impossible 
to believe that all this activity can go quite for nothing. 
The ultramodern mausoleum of a hotel, guarded by a corps 
of commissionaires in trousers of canary yellow, is almost 
bound to be the cradle of some new ideas and attitudes— 
and the graveyard of some others ; the question of what is 
to be born and what buried will depend largely on the 
balance of energy in the conference hall and in the already 
smokefilled but also plushly air-conditioned bedrooms. 

The advantage in this balance will go to the rudely 
determined and the bold. The rudely determined do 
not seem at this moment to be the British, Mr 
Amory and his team are in danger of making mistakes 
at Montreal. The first question is whether they are suffi- 
ciently opposing a pressure play on commodity problems put 
forward by Australia and whether they are neglecting to 
take advantage of a quite different initiative emanating from 
New Zealand. Under a cover of carefully hedged phrases 
and in the politest family way, Mr McEwen, the deputy 
premier of Australia, popularly known as Bluff Black Jack, 
is trying to make the Commonwealth a sponsor of world- 
wide commodity cartels with his interesting slogan, “we 
believe in partnership, not in cut throat competition.” He 
wants the main upshot of this conference to be a united call 
from the Commonwealth for the establishment of inter- 
national study groups which might create stabilisation 
(Australian for price-raising) schemes for the great bulk of 
raw materials which enter into international trade; he 
recognises that the American reaction to such a proposal 
would be all-important ; but Canadian officials here profess 
to see recent signs that Washington might be more interested 
in stabilisation projects than one might expect. What is 
more surprising at Montreal, however, is that the British 
have not yet given the impression that they realise how far 
some of these price-raising schemes might harm their own 
interests as a consuming nation. One suspects that Mr 
McEwen, unlike the British and Canadians, has the incon- 
venient advantage of knowing exactly where he wants to go. 

Australia’s expected ally, the equally determined Mr 
Nordmeyer of New Zealand, although he would also like 
stabilisation for some of his exports, has not joined the 
McEwen union against cutting throats. Indeed, this impres- 
sively outspoken Ernie Bevin of a man has provided Britain 
with a so far neglected opportunity: he has transformed the 
expected ganging-up of primary producers against Britain 
into a wholly admirable game of inter-Dominion hatchet- 
men’s tig. Down the corridors of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
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Maneuvres at Montreal 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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scurry horrified Canadians pertinaciously pursued by Mr 
Nordmeyer who is trying to sell them butter. He is offer- 
ing it at a price which, as he points out, would save the 
Canadian housewife thirty cents on the dollar compared with 
protected Canadian dairy products. Mr Nordmeyer’s search 
for freer markets is liberalism, while Mr McEwen’s search 
for rigged markets is cartelism, and it seems a great mistake 
of Mr Amory’s not to have cheered on Mr Nordmeyer’s 
potentially dollar earning dairy salesmanship. The presump- 
tion here is that he has not yet done so too loudly because 
he does not want to annoy the Canadians. 

Freer trade is good, all restrictions bad: this should be 
Britain’s slogan in manufacturing trade as well as in bulk 
commodities, and the British correspondent in Montreal 
cannot resist a very human feeling that perhaps the British 
Government should not be so very polite to everybody. 
The Diefenbaker government, which a year ago was 
going to buy more goods from Britain, deserves to 
be put in the dog-house at this conference in one 
important respect. It has just introduced a quite 
appalling anti-dumping bill which the Americans claim is 
openly contrary to Gatt. The essence of the bill is that 
while exports deemed to have been dumped into Canada 
were previously quite specifically defined, now the concept 
of dumping is to be so vaguely undefined that an almost 
open invitation is issued to any Canadian pressure group 
which wants protection to come to a tariff commission and 
try to get it. Moreover, while the old anti-dumping bill 
did not apply to goods coming from Britain, the new one 
quite specifically does. The Canadians are embarrassedly 
hinting that the bill will not be used against Britain very 
violently: the trouble is that Mr Fleming, in an off-the-cuff 
parliamentary answer to a spokesman of the woollen indus- 
try, recently hinted just as obviously that it would be. 


HE advice that wise men were giving the British at the 

beginning of this conference was that they should openly 
express their hurt feelings to Mr Fleming, and then shame 
him by their liberal example. On Wednesday Sir David 
Eccles adopted the second part of this precept, but he neg- 
lected the first. It is true that the Canadian government 
should now find it more difficult to use its new tariff legisla- 
tion against Britain ; indeed, immediately after Sir David’s 
announcement some press cynics, discounting the Canadian 
spokesman’s assurances of Mr Fleming’s complete and de- 
lighted surprise, were saying that there must have been a 
deal, and that Canada could be expected soon to promise 
that it would make no new tariff increases against British 
goods, and perhaps even that it will look again at its recent 
action against British woollens. But if one accepts the 
assurance that there has been no deal, it is impossible to 
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avoid the feeling that Sir David has missed a trick ; if he 
had used his moment in a bright halo to express his concern 
at Mr Fleming’s recent tariff legislation, he would have 
mobilised in advance an emotional swell of public goodwill 
for Britain which may soon be needed, and would have 
given some very necessary aid to the liberal (mostly, one 
suspects, civil service) forces in Ottawa who are now 
struggling against Canada’s apparent protectionist tide. 
Certainly, Sir David’s relaxations on dollar import controls 
are an impression of willingness to advance towards the sort 
of trading world that liberal Canadians want. 


There has been some confusion in reports that 


Canada has been trying to persuade Britain to de-~ 


clare sterling convertible: convertibility is regarded 
by Canadians as a means rather than an end. 
Canadian officials say that the value to them of 


formal convertibility—that is the merging of the trans- 
ferable and official sterling rates—would be that Britain 
could not then claim the waiver against the rules of the 
International Monetary Fund which demand non-discrimina- 
tion in trade. . Indeed some Canadians say openly that they 
should not have gone along with America in agreeing to the 
forthcoming increase in IMF quotas: without first getting a 
British undertaking on this point. But if formal converti- 
bility is opposed by Britain—and the Canadians are the first 
to agree that Britain might get some advantage from the 
fact that the transferable rate is still allowed to float—then 
Canadians have no reason to be unhappy that Britain should 
advance directly towards non-discriminatory trade. 


HE third big question mark in the opening days of this 
T conference hung over the on-and-then-off project for 
a Commonwealth bank. The story here seems to be that 
earlier this year when Mr Macmillan passed through Ottawa 
he intimated that he personally favoured the notion of a 
Commonwealth bank as a sort of regional adjunct to the 
World Bank. The Canadians were dubious of this: they 
pointed out that the Latin Americans are already critical of 
the fact that about a third of existing World Bank loans 
have gone to Commonwealth countries and that if the 
countries assembled set up a bank of their own, the World 
Bank might yield to pressure that less of its own loans should 
go to Commonwealth countries in future. 

Later in the summer, however, Canadian politicians began 
to think that a Commonwealth fund which was directed 
almost solely towards helping the poorer countries—aid 
rather than genuine investment—might be one of the few 
newsworthy initiatives that could prevent their conference 
from looking a flop. The Canadians therefore sent a special 
delegation to London and intimated that they might be 
willing to put up some money for such a scheme, charging 
low interest rates, making provision for repayments partly 
in local currencies, and involving other easy-term arrange- 
ments such as President Eisenhower has been considering 
for his own projected international development association. 
By this time, however, the enthusiasm of the British them- 
selves had cooled: Britain was being forced to give special 
aid to India and it felt that it had done enough. 

When this conference convened last Monday, it was there- 
fore believed that the idea of a Commonwealth bank was 
dead: the most that the British seemed ready to countenance 
was an advisory body which could be called a bank if the 
Commonwealth liked but into which the British would not 
put any money. A feature of the conference to date, 
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however, is that many of the underdeveloped countries 
insist that the World Bank does not meet their needs: it 
will not finance things like schools, training colleges and 
hospitals ; it is interested only in self-liquidating projects. 
Countries like Ghana, with its very able economic adviser, 
Professor Arthur Lewis, have found that the World Bank 
can finance only some of the smaller and less important 
parts of their development plans: their alternative now is to 
borrow in London, but they feel that a Commonwealth 
bank could use its prestige to. borrow in New York and 
Zurich, and Canada, Australia and New Zealand could pre- 
sumably contribute. some funds. 

The rest of the news from Montreal consists of platitudes 
on the conference floor and gossip in the elevators. The 
theme song sung by almost all delegates in the first two 
days and conducted fortissimo by Mr Amory was that the 
real problems of the Commonwealth can only be solved 
within an expanding world industrial economy. This is 
undoubtedly true, but there does not seem much that this 
conference can do about it: indeed both the main industrial 
countries. represented here, Britain and Canada, have 
indicated that for their own good reasons they can remove 
the brakes on their domestic economies only very cautiously. 
In Montreal there is more optimism than there recently was 
in London about next month’s conference at Delhi of the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. A 
common forecast is that a 50 per cent increase in IMF 
quotas is the least that can be expected, and some optimists 
say that the Americans might conceivably even agree «9 
double them. 

The delegates here at Montreal are almost certainly going 
to agree to an ambitious scheme for improving telecommuni- 
cations within the Commonwealth and to a much greater 
exchange of university students (and possibly also of indus- 
trial trainees). One of the items on the agenda here is the 
possibility of improvement in the machinery for continuing 
Commonwealth economic consultation: the British view 
seems to be that the present machinery works surprisingly 
well, but that there might be an advantage in giving greater, 
publicity to it. 


HE whole course of the conference has emphasised again 

how fortunate Canada is in its corps of experience 
and able civil servants: together with the British—and a few 
expatriate officials in the underdeveloped countries—they 
are dominating the civil service side of proceedings here. 
By contrast Canada’s new conservative ministers are, frankly, 
very inexperienced men and Mr Fleming does not always 
seem to appreciate the difference between programme plan- 
ning and propaganda. Indeed, one of the difficulties of this 
whole affair is that Canadian politicians are obviously fearful 
that the press will be saying next week that Mr Diefen- 
baker’s mountainous initiative in calling this conference has 
brought forth only a mouse: they are searching for some 
palpable success, and the danger is that they may think 
they see it in Mr McEwen’s commodity stabilisation 
schemes. So many economic distortions have been caused 
by national policies which have kept far too many farmers 
on far too many farms under the protection of subsidies and 
price guarantees, that heaven help us if the Commonwealth 
should do anything which might cause the same thing to 
happen with raw material producers under international 
production. This looks like being the main threat for which 
to watch out in the last week of this assembly. 
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Tidying-Up in Lebanon 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


ITH luck, the next few days should see the end of 
\ the Lebanese agony—or at least the beginning of the 
end, since it will take many weeks of tidying up to restore 
the pre-crisis prosperity. Next Monday the prime minister, 
Sami Solh, will present the resignation of his government to 
President Chamoun and soon thereafter will depart for 
Istanbul. On Tuesday, General Chehab will take the oath 
of office as president of the republic. On Wednesday 
Mr Chamoun will vacate the presidential palace for the 
first time in many weeks and retire to the mountains, where 
the fresh air should help him to breathe life into the new 
political organisation which his supporters have just 
registered with the ministry.of the interior as the “ Party of 
Free Patriots.” 

The fact that President Chamoun has lasted out his term 
of office is naturally claimed by his adherents as a famous 
victory. But although it is impossible to withhold 
admiration for his dogged stand, the claim would be more 
convincing if he and his government had actually governed 
during the last four months. His more extreme supporters 
are still asserting that the next government will carry on 
Chamounist policies, though all indications are that it will 
not. It would seem, prima facie, absurd that policies which 
have demonstrably alienated a majority of the Lebanese 
people should be pursued further. Certain Chamounists 
have threatened that a. radical departure would result in a 
Christian revolt along the lines of the movement launched 
by the opposition last May and maintained ever since. This 
would merely mean that the actors in the tragi-comedy 
would change roles ; the ruinous performance would still 
drag on. Such a development would effectively preclude 
any revival of the Lebanese economy. 

Rashid Karami, the leader of the opposition in Tripoli, is 
emerging as the strongest contender for the post of next 
prime minister. Extreme supporters of the outgoing govern- 
ment argue that it is intolerable that a man who took up 
arms against the legally constituted authority should be 
rewarded with high office. Many moderates, however, 
regard the selection of an opposition leader as the best 
guarantee that the civilian population will be disarmed ; 
and unless this essential step is taken any prospect of 
orderly government in Lebanon—whatever its complexion 
—is indeed remote. Mr Karami has had several lengthy 
conferences with the president-elect during recent days and 
it seems certain that considerable progress has been made 
towards an agreement on the composition of the new 
government. 

In any case, the course of the conversations has made 
Mr Karami confident enough to declare his programme. 
One of his first aims would be to arrange for the collection 
of arms from all civilian organisations “ without any dis- 
crimination.” He would also seek an amendment of the 
electoral law with a view to increasing the number of 
deputies. This has been a longstanding demand of the 


opposition, who argue that the present small Chamber is 
weighted to the disadvantage of Moslems. 

As regards foreign affairs, Mr Karami came out in favour 
of neutralism. This, he declared, “ would not be neutrality 
on Swiss or Swedish patterns but rather a neutrality which 
would preserve our freedom of action in all fields, especially 
This is yet another definition of that 


in Arab fields.” 
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elusive concept of “ positive neutrality” with which 
President Nasser and the Syrians would find no quarrel. In 
the same connection, Mr Karami described Colonel Nasser 
flatly as “a superman ” and expressed his personal preference 
for some form of federation with the United Arab Republic. 
He qualified this by saying that any such step would require 
the unmistakable endorsement of a great majority of the 
Lebanese people. 

It goes without saying that the accession of Mr Karami 
to the prime minister’s office would be followed immediately 
by a request for the withdrawal of American forces from 
Lebanon, though he has conceded that a complete with- 
drawal may take some time—perhaps two or three weeks. 
General Chehab is also committed to this demand. The 
position regarding the United Nations observers is less 
clear cut. The opposition has gone on record as favouring 
their withdrawal, and Sefor Galo Plaza, head of the United 
Nations Observer Group in Lebanon (Unogil), informed 
your correspondent today that he is anxious not to outstay 
his welcome. 

Mr Karami is reported to be aiming at a coalition govern- 
ment with as broad a representation of Lebanese political 
opinion as he can obtain. If he fails, it seems that General 
Chehab would have the choice of two possible courses of 
action. He could try to find a neutral prime minister, 
acceptable to both government and opposition, or he could 
try—for a while at least—to dispense with politicians 
altogether and govern through a council of officers and 
“technicians.” Among the neutrals, the names of Ahmed 
Daouk, former ambassador in Paris, and Ibrahim Ahbad, 
now ambassador in London, have been mentioned. Neither 
has taken any part in the present conflict, although the 
resignation of Mr Ahbad from the Lebanese delegation to 
the recent United Nations emergency assembly has been 
taken to indicate disagreement between him and Dr Charles 
Malik, the most conspicuous symbol of Chamounist policies. 

Although government by a council of officers and 
technicians cannot be excluded, the president-elect would 
certainly regard it only as a very last resort. Ever since 
the proclamation of Lebanese independence the army has 
been free from any taint of politics, and General Chehab 
himself has been the main influence in preserving the 
principle of non-involvement. Only with the greatest possible 
reluctance would he start his term of office with so radical 
a departure from everything he has stood for hitherto. 


The French Referendum—II 


* +. . - 

Divided Opposition 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
** 7\NLY the Communists and their dupes will vote against 
the constitution”—thus runs the government’s 
refrain. “We shall not leave to the Communists the 
monopoly of defending the Republic ”—answers the non- 
communist opposition. The two contrasting statements have 
one point in common. They agree that the French Com- 
munist party, despite its weak showing in May, remains an 
important factor in any political calculations about the future. 
When Algiers launched its pronunciamento, the Com- 
munists did not reply by paralysing the country with strikes 
or calling their troops to revolutionary action: the troops 
would not have obeyed if they had. There are many reasons 
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for this apathy. The substantial increase in the real wages 
of French workers between 1953 and 1956 dampened the 
fighting spirit of the postwar years. A series of unprepared 
political strikes merely ended in disappointment. The 
personality of General de Gaulle neutralised many workers, 
who might have fought against “the colonels.” Finally, 
communist isolation, and the passive attitude of other trade 
unions, reinforced the feeling that this was not yet the 
time for a fight. 

It would be a mistake to assess the potential power of the 
Communists on the basis of their sporadic strikes in May 
or even in terms of the militants still willing to brave the 
truncheons of the police. Economic difficulties might revive 
the fighting spirit of the industrial workers. In any case, 
although the Communists are in no mood for barricades, 
they have not apparently deserted their party. Most experts 
in Paris expect that they will still account for about a fifth 
of the poll at the next general election (they polled about 
a quarter last time). 

The mood of their rank-and-file explains the behaviour 
of the communist leaders. In May, the party clung 
desperately to M. Pflimlin’s government, causing confusion 
among its more extremist elements. Since then, it has been 
talking in Republican and not in revolutionary terms, offer- 
ing an alliance to all the anti-Gaullists and promising 
guarantees for the future. The communist leaders are 
convinced that a period of Gaullist rule will be one of 
persecution for their party. They are aware that France is 
not ripe for a communist dictatorship and that a coup at 
this stage would involve the risk of world war. For the time 
being, they might be genuinely in favour of defensive action, 
which would naturally strengthen -their position but not 
bring them to power. 


HIS does not mean that the Communist party has no 
T alternative, should it be isolated and defeated in the 
“Republican ” battle. The party can go underground. 
MM. Thorez and Duclos remember that the Communists 
emerged from the resistance as the biggest party in France. 
If the Gaullist hopes are disappointed, the Communists will 
face the country as the first champions of a new “ resis- 
tance.” In that case, they will not be content with the role 
of junior partner in any coalition. 

Other groups in the opposition also contemplate seriously 
such a possibility. But it is now clear that no other estab- 
lished party will campaign against the constitution. Things 
have changed since that day in May when the socialist 
deputies proclaimed their “never” to de Gaulle ; their 
party congress at Issy-les-Moulineaux last week decided by 
nearly 70 per cent of the votes to campaign for the Gaullist 
constitution. Once M. Defferre decided to vote “ yes ” in 
the hope of a liberal solution for Algeria, M. Mollet was 
certain of victory. For three days he could watch the 
procession of resigned delegates—including such well known 
figures as MM. Pineau, Gazier and Moch—who, having 
explained the dangers of the constitution, put party disci- 
pline above their conscience and said they would obey the 
decision of the congress. In the end, only the hard core 
of opposition, the members of the old “ minority ” (such 
as MM. Depreux, Verdier and Savary) who for years had 
opposed the Lacoste policy in Algeria, decided to walk out 
and form an independent socialist party. 

The doggedness of M. Mendés-France made the battle 
more equal at the Radical congress in Lyons. There, the 
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alliance of the mendésists and of some deputies from the 
South-West meant that over two-fifths of the party voted 
against the constitution. It is even claimed that the decision 
would have gone the other way but for some irregularities 
in the vote itself. The fact remains that no party except 
the Communists has gone into opposition. 

This retreat by the established parties increases the impor- 
tance of the Union des Forces Démocratiques. Sponsored 
by M. Daniel Mayer, chairman of the League of the Rights 
of Man and former head of the Socialist party, the UFD is 
a loose alliance. It groups liberals, like M. Mendés-France 
and his friends, M. Mitterrand, and many academic figures ; 
Socialists from the minority mentioned above ; and various 
small left-wing movements. Indeed, if the lunatic fringe 
on the Right is excluded, it covers the whole of the non- 
communist opposition. 

M. Mendés-France has, inevitably, become the chief 
spokesman of this movement. He has argued that the 
referendum will really be a plebiscite with confused issues, 
and that it is meant to provide a legal stamp for what was 
an insurrection. The constitution, in his opinion, is 
dangerously reactionary and will only increase the ills of 
French democracy. The performance of the government on 
the crucial Algerian question does not justify the swallowing 
of principles for the sake of a solution. On the contrary, 
giving in to successive blackmailing demands is not the 
way to defend the Republic ; it will merely encourage its 
foes in Algeria and elsewhere. 

Should the “noes ” carry the day, which nobody for a 
moment can expect, M. Mendés-France would support 
elections in November for a constituent assembly which 
should produce a simple draft constitution within a 
month ; an African congress to be called immediately ; 
and freedom of expression to be restored in Algeria so 
that genuine spokesmen of the Algerian people could be 
found. M. Mendés-France and his colleagues are less 
explicit about the forces they could command, apart from 
the verdict of the French people, to make the army and its 
allies obey. One reproach against the opposition that is 
frequently heard in Paris is that it does not face squarely 
the issue of its relations with the Communists. 

Only the leftish elements in the UFD are in favour of a 
provisional, but open, alliance with the Communists. The 
others, particularly the liberals, are still dreaming of a third 
force in which the political pendulum swings only between 
centre-left and centre-right. They know that they may be 
driven to the choice they want to avoid. They say that the 
Gaullist referendum and the ensuing elections will divide 
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the country and force the people to choose between 
extremes. They fear that the Gaullist experiment will ulti- 
mately leave Frenchmen with no alternative but fascism or 
communism. 

The referendum will tend to divide these liberals from 
some of their natural allies. The consequences of this will 
be important. Should there be only, say, six million votes 
against the constitution in metropolitan France; the conclu- 
sion will be drawn, rightly or wrongly, that the bulk of 
them are communist (the Communists polled 5.5 million 
votes in the last election). The opposition will have to poll 
much more heavily to convince public opinion that it can 
talk with the Communists on equal terms. The UFD 
intends to campaign throughout the country and can rely 
on the backing of intellectuals, professors and teachers. 
But will many Socialists follow the minority? Can M. 
Mendés-France convince the middle classes ? The tide is 
flowing the other way. It may seem strange that M. 
Mendés-France should be blamed for the vagaries of the 
Fouth Republic, while MM. Mollet and Pinay are the 
heralds of a new order. Still, the Republic was defeated 
in May and things are awkward now for those who did not 
desert it then. After all, it was a Gaul who threw his sword 
on the Roman scales shouting Vae Victis. ; 

The two oppositions are going to battle separately. The 
non-communists give the impression of knowing that it is 
a losing battle. But they hope to act as a dam against the 
Gaullist tide that is now sweeping the country, so as to be 
able to act as a dam again when the tide recedes. On 
September 28th they will try chiefly to limit the damage. 

(To be concluded) 


South Africa’s New Boss 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HEN South Africa’s new prime minister, Dr Verwoerd, 

was editor of a Nationalist party daily newspaper in 
Johannesburg, he achieved something which may be unique 
in newspaper annals: during the months that King George 
VI and his family spent in South Africa on an official tour, 
his newspaper, as a matter of deliberate policy, did not once 
mention their presence in the country. Nor did it publish 
a single picture of an event which the rest of the South 
African press regarded as of first-rate news value. This is 
typical of the man: as a whole-hogging republican he put 
his politics before journalism. No matter what the cost to 
his newspaper, it was more important to strike a blow for 
republicanism. 

Nearly thirty years before this incident, the iron had first 
entered into the soul of the young Verwoerd, then the 
schoolboy son of a Dutch Reformed Church missionary in 
Southern Rhodesia. When a pupil at a Bulawayo school he 
was offered a scholarship to continue his studies in 
Rhodesia. But the boy wanted to get back to South Africa 
with his parents and turned down the offer. “ What do you 
want to go back to that nest of rebels for?” his head- 
master asked. His reply was polite but unequivocal, and 
this, according to the story as Dr Verwoerd himself tells 
it, so angered the headmaster that he kicked him twenty 
feet down the passage. 

Later he turned down the offer of a bursary which would 
have taken him to Oxford, and went to Europe instead. 
More than twenty years afterwards, Dr Verwoerd’s news- 
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paper waged a bitter struggle against the Union’s participa- 
tion in the war against Nazi Germany. Another newspaper 
accused it of falsifying news in its support of German propa- 
ganda. Dr Verwoerd sued the critic but lost the action, the 
judge finding that he did in fact knowingly support Nazi 
propaganda in his paper. Last year, when this incident was 
recalled in the Senate, Dr Verwoerd aroused bitter resent- 
ment by saying that one of the reasons why he had not 
appealed against the judgment was because he knew how 
difficult it was for the Bench to mete out justice in the 
face of government interference. 

When the Nazis were overrunning Europe, a committee 
of Nationalists drew up a draft constitution for the South 
African republic that many of them thought they would 
obtain from Hitler’s victory. It was as authoritarian a 
document as any that has ever been responsibly propagated 
in South Africa. The president was to be answerable to 
God alone ; the English language was to be relegated to an 
inferior position. Dr Verwoerd’s newspaper published the 
draft with the comment that it “ very precisely interpreted ” 
the Nationalists’ ideology. Since then many Nationalist 
leaders have disowned or repudiated the draft, but Dr 
Verwoerd has been far less emphatic than anyone else. 

He has, moreover, sometimes spoken disparagingly of 
South Africa’s parliamentary system as being “ British- 
Jewish-Liberalist,” and he has a vulnerable anti-Semitic 
record. In 1936, when he was head of the department of 
psychology at the University of Stellenbosch, he was a 
member of a deputation which protested to the government 
against the admission into the Union of Jewish refugees 
from Germany. Later, as editor of Die Transvaler, he again 
campaigned against Jewish immigration, and gave frequent 
other evidence of his anti-Jewish feelings, at the same time 
complaining that the Jews did not advertise in his paper. 
When Dr Verwoerd was faced with this past after he had 
become prime minister, he replied soothingly that he would 
adhere strictly to the policy of his predecessors. 


R VERWOERD has been in Parliament for ten years, only 
four months of which he has spent in the House of 
Assembly. He was tenth out of fourteen in cabinet seniority 
when he was chosen to succeed Mr Strydom, and the author 
of more contentious and undemocratic legislation than any 
other man. When he joined the cabinet in 1950 he caused 
a minor revolution in the department of native affairs. He 
nationalised African education. He took power, under 
certain circumstances, to prohibit religious worship by 
whites and non-whites together. He has fantastic powers of 
control over the lives and movement of all Africans. Under 
the Prohibition of Interdicts Act he can ensure that if an 
African is moved from an urban area wrongfully, he may 
not seek a court interdict restraining his removal until he 
has been moved. And in the Native Reserves, the so-called 
homeland of the Africans, Dr Verwoerd is absolute and 
undisputed master. It is almost a state within a state that 
this hard-working, single-minded, stubborn but very clever 
man has fashioned—and all with the object of ultimately 
separating white and non-white and establishing beyond 
dispute the paramountcy of the Afrikaner. More passion- 
ately even that Mr Strydom, he believes in white baasskap 
and in baasskap apartheid, all within a republican frame- 
work wholly divorced from the Commonwealth. 
Does Dr Verwoerd stand any chance of getting nearer 
his twin goals, republicanism and apartheid, than either of 
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his predecessors, Mr Strydom or Dr Malan ? He certainly 
is more dedicated, more determined and far more ruthless 
than either of them, has more drive and energy, and is a 
younger man. Above all, perhaps, he has absolute faith in 
himself and in his mission, almost a complex of infallibility, 
that has both astonished and frightened people who meet 
him for the first time. He told an interviewer last year 
that he did not worry or fret because he had no nagging 
fear that his policies might be wrong. With this almost 
Messianic belief in himself and his theory he combines 
an uninhibited attitude to the Deity which would be far 
better suited to a theocracy. He said publicly that the 
solution of the Nationalist party’s leadership problem had 
been God’s decision, and that the voting had been a mani- 
festation of God’s will. This, no doubt, he sincerely 
believes. 

With his authoritarianism he combines an idealism which 
has at times puzzled his followers as much as his opponents. 
He has, for instance, built more houses for urban Africans 
than any of his predecessors—a remarkable achievement. 
At the same time he justifies his colour philosophy in these 
terms: “ Instead of having an intermixed society you should 
have a society in South Africa in which there is separation, 
giving the fullest opportunities of development to one race 
just as to the other. . . . Just as we want supremacy in our 
areas, SO we are prepared to grant the same supremacy to 
the Bantu in his area. We don’t want for ourselves what 
we are not prepared to cede to others.” He has made no 
progress in implementing this aspect of his policy—in fact, 
he turned down the only comprehensive blueprint ever 
drawn up for race separation, the Tomlinson report. Nor 
does the proof that economic facts make nonsense of the 
theory of apartheid worry him in the slightest. He believes 
that it will one day be possible to separate White and non- 
White, even if it takes a couple of centuries. 


R VERWOERD’S first few weeks in office have shown that 
he has no intention of rushing in where his prede- 
cessors have found it prudent to tread with discretion. He 
is going slowly and circumspectly, pacifying, mollifying, 
consolidating his position in the government and in the 
party, where his election caused almost as much shock as it 
did in the country. Unbending, unrepentant, unconcerned, 
he knows where he wants to go, and has the almost blind 
determination to get there if he can. 

But it would hardly be in the character of this remarkable 
man to remain patient for any length of time. In the 
words of one critic: 

If Dr Verwoerd the prime minister is going to be a projec- 
tion of Dr Verwoerd the minister of native affairs, this 
country is faced with a disaster. At no time less than now 
could this country afford a government based on regimenta- 
tion, fanaticism and authoritarianism. Unless his wider 
powers and responsibilities change him, Dr Verwoerd’s 
appointment may mark the transition in South Africa from 
an easy-going, elastic, more-or-less democratic parliamen- 
larianism to a rigid regimentation backed by a tyrannical 
party machine on the lines of the regimes which brought 
some European countries to ruin. 


South Africa has its fingers firmly crossed: it suddenly 
finds itself on the back of a tiger headed for heaven alone 
knows where, and there is nothing it can do except hope 
and pray—for a miracle that will save it from the worst 
excesses of fanatical racism as expressed in the person of 
a dedicated man. 
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Italian Communes in the Red 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


OCAL government, like so much else in Italy, has produced 
its crop of saints and scoundrels and both have been 

a heavy burden on the budgets of local authorities. But the 
massive total of indebtedness run up by provincial and 
communal administrations since the war is not simply the 
achievement of a few colourful eccentrics dispensing charity 
or practising corruption on a grand scale. This the cabinet 
has recognised in approving two bills designed to ease some 
of the burdens, particularly those which press heaviest on 
the smaller communes in the backward areas of the South. 

According to Signor Tambroni, the minister of the 
interior, the number of communes deep in debt has been 
exaggerated ; there are, he claims reassuringly, only 650 of 
them out of a national total of about 8,000. More impor- 
tant perhaps is the fact that indebtedness is consistently 
rising, easily forging ahead of the increase in proceeds from 
local taxation, and by the beginning of last year had reached 
the figure of some 700,000 million lire ; in six years it 
had risen by 595,000 million lire. In 1951 local authorities 
collected just under 300,000 million lire from taxes and 
other regular forms of income and this had risen by 1956 to 
about 553,000 million lire. Ends, it is clear, not only were 
not meeting but were drawing further apart. 

Finding reasons is simpler than arriving at solutions 
because many of the reasons vary with local conditions, 
while a definitive answer from the government presupposes 
a uniform approach valid for the whole country. In many 
of the poorer towns, mainly in the South, there is simply not 
enough money to provide elementary public services and to 
fulfil such basic requirements as a school-house or a system 
of fire-fighting. Greater prosperity elsewhere in the country 
does not necessarily bring immunity from the embarrass- 
ment of debt. Hence the government’s proposals do not 
amount to a thorough reform but to a few carefully chosen 
measures intended to benefit poor communes while avoiding 
a disproportionate relief to richer ones. The basic formula 
is to remove from local budgets those burdens felt to pertain 
exclusively or prevalently to the State rather than to the 
province or commune. 


OME of the trouble could probably have been avoided. 
No great sanctity is attached to public money in Italy, 
which tends to be disbursed somewhat openhandedly, if not 
underhandedly ; in either case it goes. Appearances have to 
be kept up, something which Italians in office seem to find 
excessively important ; provincial capitals have special bur- 
dens of this kind, both actual and psychological. It must in 
all fairness be said that the system requires overhauling, and 
that in many parts of the country the temptation to spend 
more money than is available on improving conditions might 
justifiably be great. 

Political rivalries can be a costly luxury. Where local 
feeling is strong it is natural that the group in power would 
want to impress its electorate. Building is a favourite way 
of doing so and an expensive one at that. It has been 
pointed out that the main activity of the Anonima Banchien, 
the unorthodox financial organisation which operated in 
partnership with parish priests in the fiercely anti-clerical 
and strongly left-wing areas of Emilia and the Romagna, was 
ecclesiastical building. Presumably the priests felt the need 
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of bricks and mortar to show what faith ard a miraculous 
brand of financing could do against the combined forces of 
Marxism allied with the overdraft. Why else would a 
priest have built a children’s home big enough to take five 
times as many children as lived in his parish ? And who 
knows the state of the fire-brigade ? That at least stands 
a chance of improvement if the government’s bills ever 
become law. 


President Frondizi’s 
Tightrope 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Ix months after his electoral victory and four months 
S after taking power, President Frondizi of Argentina is 
still feeling his way forward as if he only had a one-vote 
majority. Yet he has the largest political majority ever 
held by any constitutional president in the nation’s history, 
and the opposition is sadly divided. Every time he moves 
one inch to the left he promptly goes on to move an inch 
to the right. There are some countries where such a policy 
would probably win friends on both sides, but in Argentina 
the net result seems to be disillusionment and confusion. 

The most widely accepted explanation of the president’s 
policy is that he is paying the political debts he incurred 
when canvassing support for his presidential candidature. 
This is only part of the truth. His strange decisions— 
strange for an anti-clerical—to support the Catholic demand 
for separate universities, and not to support a revision of 
the divorce and legitimacy laws, certainly have something 
to do with the Church’s tacit support for his candidature. 
Also the purchase of a British aircraft-carrier was obviously 
the repayment of a political debt to the navy. Similarly the 
government’s lukewarm attitude when well-known Peronists 
have either retained key posts or have been reinstated after 
having been deposed by the Aramburu government, can only 
be understood against the background of two million 
Peronists dutifully voting for Senor Frondizi. 

However, this explanation fails to take into consideration 
the president’s efforts to implement his original policies 
while simultaneously paying off his political debts. His 
platform was left-wing and nationalistic. He promised not 
to release the oil industry from the grip of the state mono- 
poly ; he promised a more independent foreign policy and 
closer commercial ties with the communist countries. His 
followers, therefore, expected a flood of rapid reforms. 
They were disappointed. 

Perhaps the clearest example of his skilful tightrope 
technique emerges from his new petroleum policy. Sr 
Frondizi became famous in Argentina precisely because of 
his staunch nationalist position on oil. When his new oil 
policy was made public, right-wing publications in 
Argentina and abroad hailed it as indicating his con- 
version to economic liberalism. But a closer examination 
shows that Sr Frondizi has found a new way of 
eating one’s oil cake and keeping it- The new policy 
is based on a large number of contracts with different 
foreign firms for specific jobs—exploration, development of 
existing wells, transportation, and so on—and the duration 
of the agreements is limited. The contracts are always to 
be between the state petroleum corporation, YPF, and the 
foreign companies, and effective control is always vested in 
YPF. Foreign capital, attracted by high fees and rates, is 
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already coming in. And while the right wing was hailing 
this-as a surrender to free enterprise, the president managed 
to push forward the signature of a contract with Rumania 
for the purchase of approximately US $4 million worth 
of oil industry equipment. This contract, together with 
the previous one with Russia, makes Argentina the 
principal Latin American market for this type of Soviet 
product. 

It is, however, in his relations with the armed forces and 
the right-wing pressure groups known as “ gorillas” that 
President Frondizi has been in most serious difficulties. 
After some preliminary rumblings, the armed forces allowed 
him to take over power, but the conditions must have been 
important. Since May 1st, when Sr Frondizi was in- 
augurated, there have been two revolutionary conspiracies 
in the army. Both were defeated, but in both cases the 
final solution was yet another compromise. 

Unfortunately the armed forces, used to sharing power 
under the Perén dictatorship, did not remain satisfied. They 
tried to push the president around. In one instance they 
took a decision which might conceivably have ended in war 
with Chile. This was the “ Snipe Affair.” The Snipe islet 
is a bare rock, slightly larger than the pitch at Lords, in 
the middle of the Beagle Channel, near Cape Horn. Since 
1881 Chile and Argentina have disputed its ownership. No 
one had paid much attention to this rather academic argu- 
ment until a few weeks ago an Argentine force destroyed 
an automatic beacon placed on the islet by the Chilean 
navy and built a new one. This was an act of gratuitous 
provocation, neatly calculated to be used politically in Chile, 
where one of the fiercest electoral campaigns in history was 
drawing to a close. Right-wing agitators paraded the streets 
of Santiago shouting anti-Argentine slogans. An Argentine 
flag was burned in the central square and a statue of Presi- 
dent Sarmiento of Argentina was hurled into the Mapocho 
river. Fortunately for both nations, Sr Frondizi sent a 
conciliatory note to President Ibafiez of Chile proposing a 
joint meeting to solve the problem amicably. 


HIS incident was entirely instigated by a group of chau- 
iam officers, strongly opposed to any sort of entente 
between Argentina and a possible left-wing government in 
Chile, who also wanted to make a case for additional funds 
for buying even more weapons. But the incident was 
dexterously turned to his advantage by President Frondizi, 
who started exercising his executive powers with more 
gusto. A score of naval officers were retired—including 
Vice-Admiral Isaac Rojas—and were followed by numbers 
of their army and air force colleagues ; perhaps taken by 
surprise, the armed forces pressure group refrained from 
action and all was quiet for almost a fortnight. 

Now the latest coup has come from the air force. The 
president has again been able to put it down, and the score 
is eight officers in jail and sixteen retired. While this coup 
was being dealt with, the president had to face the angry 
protests of the left wing against the decision to allow the 
Church to start its own universities. There was also form- 
ing within his own Intransigent Radical party a left-wing 
group which strongly objected to his new petroleum policy. 
But Sr Frondizi is still doggedly steering a careful policy 
between the toes of his uniformed protectors and the con- 
sciences of his temporary political allies—but always inching 
forward his own reformist programme. In the end, he might 
yet be the only one who gets his way. 
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180,000 of the 


TOP 2 MILLION * 
read 


The' Listener 


Who are these ‘ top 2 million ’—of whom 

the readers of The Listener form so 

large a part? They are those people in every 
part of our society who, through the 

individual exercise of their own personality 

and clearly-reasoned judgments, inform 

public opinion. People, in short, with the 
tumportant ability of influencing others. 

By bringing themselves to the notice of so large 
an opinion-forming readership, advertisers 

in The Listener are, in effect, achieving the 
‘percolation ’ of their message down and sideways 


to an audience many times more numerous, 


3K Incidentally, as a reader of 
this particular publication 
you are almost certainly one 


of the ‘top 2 million’ yourse Lft 
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150’ corrosion-resisting chimney ERECTED IN 14 DAYS! 
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made to break into the gramophone record market 

with discs selling at half current retail prices. 
The record industry is not an easy one for new entrants, 
as Lord Rank has discovered. It is dominated by two 
giants, Decca and Electric and Musical Industries. The 
two argue interminably about which produces more 
tecords, but between them they account for 90 per cent 
of the industry’s output. Each must be producing 
records at the rate of more than 35 million discs a 
year, and beside them other British producers are 
pygmies. 

Since Decca first brought long-playing records to 
this country in 1950, a number of new record-making 
companies have been formed, the biggest of them by 
Pye and by Philips. Conditions can never have been 
more favourable for expansion ; the boom in records 
has increased the value of sales nearly five-fold since 
1949 and has doubled production during the past six 
years. Yet no serious challenge has emerged to either 
of the giants and now, when production is showing a 
definite fall, it is the small, not the big producers who 
feel the draught. Decca’s sales were still rising in the 
early part of the year, and EMI has also done well. 

The challenge that is being made now by Gala 
records is in a class of its own. It has been felt for 
some time that the only way for a newcomer to compete 
with established record producers was by selling at 
lower prices, but it was difficult to see how this could 
be done when the cards were stacked in favour of the 
big and the established manufacturer. These start 
with the advantage of very large investment in record- 
making plant ; most of the best selling performers are 
already under contract to them or to companies for 
whose catalogues they hold the distribution rights. 


T ten days’ time the first serious attempt will be 
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New Jockeys in the Disc Race 





They are in a better position to cut record prices than 
a new or small company ; in fact, they have done so. 
Decca is already re-issuing some of its earliest long- 
playing records at 22s. 6d. each against a rough average 
of £2 for the equivalent in a new recording ; moreover, 
the most significant development of recent weeks has 
been the joint decision of Decca, EMI and Pye to sell 
their new stereophonic records at the same price as an 
ordinary long-playing record. Stereo records are 
considerably more expensive to produce and in other 
countries, notably the United States, they automatically 
command a higher price. 


The best opportunities for undercutting these 
manufacturers seemed to be provided by record clubs. 
These have several advantages; they sell direct to 
members and so save on distribution expenses ; they 
offer a small choice of discs only to a guaranteed market 
and thus do not need huge stocks of records ; and they 
come off rather more lightly for purposes of purchase 
tax than the manufacturer selling records in the normal 
way. The datum line for the calculation of purchase 
tax (at the rate of 60 per cent) is the wholesale price. 
This in the case of club records is a notional one that 
works out (so the commercial makers argue) much in 
the club’s favour. Prices for club records vary widely 
—and so does their quality—but they cost substantially 
less than retail catalogue prices. The clubs find it 
difficult, however, to reach new customers. Having no 
shops, they depend entirely on publicity and word of 
mouth recommendation to make themselves known. 
They cannot afford elaborate publicity—and appear to 
have difficulty in getting their advertisements accepted 
by some of the papers whose rates they can afford 
to pay. Nevertheless, when Lord Rank first decided 
to enter the record market, it was through the medium 
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of a record club that would have been run—and 
publicised—by the cinemas in his circuit. 

This plan has now come adrift, and while the Rank 
Organisation still intends to start record production 
(under the label Top Rank) and to promote sales by 
publicity on its screens, it has abandoned the idea of 
a record club. The reasons for the change are not 
clear. But it is now plain that when the company 
made its first announcement, no arrangements had been 
made for the actual production of the records it planned 
to sell. Pressing plant is not easy to come by. Big 
manufacturers are no longer prepared to press records 
on behalf of other companies, and Rank is still negotiat- 
ing to buy plant from one of the smaller companies. 
One possibility could be an arrangement with Pye, but 
Associated Television is also reported to be interested 
in Pye’s record-making plant. 


G™ records, on the other hand, were never intended 
to be sold through clubs. The company that is pro- 
ducing them, Musical and Plastics Industries, divides 
its resources between moulding plastics and making 
musical instruments, including organs. It has bought 
the manufacturing rights to an American process by 
which records can be made on a multiple press, at 
about a third of the time required in the usual, single 
record press. It has also bought rights to a number 
of the catalogues of the smaller American record com- 
panies, picking from them a narrow selection of the 
most promising “pop” music. The first Gala catalogue 
consists of 25 records, all of 45 rpm, and each record 
carrying four titles. They are good, competent record- 
ings, though none of them is made by top names ; they 
will retail at 6s. 6d., against 11s. for the usual 45 rpm 
disc. 

The success of Gala will depend on how sensitive 
the market proves to be to price cuts of this order. 
The records are not being sold through normal record 
shops, but through almost any retailer willing to take 
a display rack from the manufacturers and put in a 
record player. Tobacconists, super-markets, book- 
stalls and chemists have been approached, and so far 
arrangements have been made with 2,000 shops. The 
price cut has been made possible by a combination of 
a cheap production tech- 
nique with relatively low 7, 
fees and royalties, rather Million 
than by the new method of 
distribution; but there is 5 
a marked trend throughout 
the industry to look for new 
methods of distribution 5 
outside the normal record 
dealer. One part of the 
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original Rank scheme that '! 
is likely to be retained in 
any future project was the 
decision to sell records 
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through the cinemas ; and Decca is considering relaxing 
considerably the conditions under which it will gran: a 
retailer an agency to sell the company’s records. 

It is less than a month since the big companies 
demonstrated their first stereophonic records—Pye l|ias 
been doing unexpectedly good business with a limited 
catalogue of ten stereo records since June. These discs 
could have as big an impact on the market as the intro- 
duction of long-playing records eight years ago. In con- 
trast to much “ hi-fi” equipment, a trained musical ear 
is not required to enjoy the effects of a stereophonic 
record player, which is also said to improve the quality 
of any ordinary record played on it. This is a develop- 
ment that can hardly have been welcomed by record 
dealers, who already carry stocks of records at three 
different speeds, 78 rpm for customers who do not 
own electric players, and 45 and 33 rpm for those 
who do. 

Most manufacturers wish that they could drop pro- 
duction of the old shellac 78 rpm records and replace 
them entirely by the small, 45 rpm plastic discs but, as 
the chart shows, 78 rpms still make up the bulk of the 
record business. It also shows how much ground has 
been gained at their expense in the past year by the 45 
rpm records. The record industries here and in America 
have agreed to standardise on a common method 
for producing stereo records in order to avoid the con- 
fusion that arose when long-playing records were intro- 
duced at several different speeds. Now British manu- 
facturers are making an all-out effort to build up a mass 
market for stereo records before dealers rebel at the 
need to carry stocks of the same title in two different 
forms, stereo and monaural—and in the hope, perhaps, 
that the stereophonic record may scon be able to replace 
the conventional for certain classes of music. 

This explains why the records are being sold at the 
same price as the ordinary long-playing record, in spite 
of their high production costs, and why the players 
themselves are priced at anything from £25 upwards, 
with an average of between £40 and £50. Much 
depends on how quickly an adequate catalogue of stereo 
records can be built up ; the first Decca catalogue lists 
63 stereo records, while EMI is lagging behind slightly 
so far with 30 and the promise of another 30 to follow. 
Pye’s present catalogue has Io discs with another 10 

about to be _ issued. 
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Es £1,088090 higher quality that de- 
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mands special technical 
resources is the answer 
to the cut-price record for 
the big makers alone, or 
whether all record makers 
will be producing stereo- 
phonic discs in a few 
years’ time, is something 
that the industry (and 
its customers) would dearly 
like to know. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Automation in the Brewery 


science—and in particular, nothing pains a 
brewer more than the suggestion that his has 
anything in common with chemical processing indus- 
tries. But one technical need it has in common is 
that of dealing with vast volumes of liquid that 
must not be contaminated; brewing is a process 
industry, too, and characteristically a highly-capitalised 
one. And the need for judgment and even “ hunch” 
in choosing barley, malt, hops, sugar and water 
does not mean that control based on measurement 
cannot be employed to improve and perfect the product. 
Key technicians—the maltsters, the brewers, the 
engineers, the bottling managers—make increasing use 
of massive machinery. Brewing itself consists of “ pro- 
cessing ” a liquid in vast vessels between which it is 
drawn through pipes by gravity or pumps. A modern 
brew-house looks like a large, deserted power-house 
with here and there a man to turn a knob, pull a lever, 
or read a dial. Brewers practised automation, in the 
sense of high capitalisation, long before the word was 
coined. In his assessment of capital-output ratios in 
British industry last year, Dr Barna reckoned that the 
current value of fixed assets in the “drink” industry 
(his sample being mainly breweries) represented some 
£3,800 in fixed assets for each person employed, against 
about £1,740 per head for the whole of manufacturing. 
Even so, beer manufacture represents only part of the 
brewers’ investment ; this is an integrated industry with 
production, transport, and retailing largely under the 
same ownership. The total investment of the brewing 
trade is probably in the range of £1,250-£1,500 million 
at current replacement values : that compares with 
retail sales of beer worth some {£570 million a 
year, of which £260 million goes to the Exchequer 
in tax. Probably three-quarters of that total investment 
is in pubs ; malting, brewing and cooperage of draught 
beer might represent perhaps another Io per cent; 
bottling stores and transport roughly as much again. 

The brewing industry is currently investing about £8 
million a year in brewing and malting, certainly much 
more than that in bottling, and about £15 million in 
licensed premises. Most of its operations are tending 
to become yet more capital-intensive ; the following 
discussion of some of the technical changes that are 
bringing this about relies heavily upon the co-operation 
of one of the country’s largest brewers, Ind Coope and 
Allsopp. 

Increasing capitalisation is reflected in increasing 
“instrumentation.” The cost of the controlling instru- 
ments in an average brewery today may represent only 
o.§ per cent of the total; but in a pilot brewery 
built recently in the Midlands which was specially 
instrumented for investigation this proportion of capital 
cost went up to Io per cent. There is a big differ- 


Bevo. brewing beer is a craft rather than a 


ence between capitalisation in the actual brewing and 
in the packaging of beer, which has been growing 
steadily until recently. A bottling plant completed a 
few months ago cost twice as much as one of similar 
capacity built in 1948. The difference reflects not only 
higher prices but also the additional costs of the faster 
machinery developed in the last ten years. 

A bottling plant is more densely populated than a 
brewery, because bottling requires handling of the 
bottles as well as of the liquid contents. The labour is 
mainly that of feeding the washing, filling and pasteuris- 
ing machines with empties at one end, taking away 
washed, filled and ready-to-sell bottles at the other, and 
storing them ready for the delivery vans. Much of this 
work has been mechanised and can be done by women 
and girls. Accordingly, the iabour-to-capital cost of 
bottling is much higher than that of brewing itself. But 
the capital-intensity of both brewing and bottling is 
such as to produce peak-load problems following from 
the seasonal pattern of beer consumption. 


BOUT 60 per cent of the beer consumed in Britain is 
A still draught, which is normally best sold within a 
week or so of being brewed. Bottled beer has a shelf 
life of a month or more, and canned beer lasts three to 
six months. Hence the fact that an increasing propor- 
tion of beer is now being “ packaged” is easing the 
peak-load problem of using capacity—and labour—in 
brewing and bottling plants by making it possible to 
brew for stock. This, however, transfers costs from 
equipment and labour to space and financing the beer 
duty, which must normally be paid by the 25th day of 
the month after that in which the beer is brewed. And 
the increase in packaging has brought about a different 
peak-load problem: containers. Roughly twice as much 
container capacity in bottles and cases is required for 
the Christmas, Easter, Whitsun and August Bank 
Holiday peaks ; the extra containers have to be stored 
meanwhile. (In some lines, as in quart bottles, these 
peaks are even sharper.) 

The trend to the bottle and now to the can has 
brought about major changes in this industry in recent 
years, not only on its retailing and marketing side but 
also on its production and technical side. It has not only 
required more capital for producing and handling beer 
but, during an era of labour shortage, has also made it 
desirable to avoid an increase in labour costs by using 
labour-saving equipment. On the production side it has 
led to the use of high-speed automatic bottling units, 
which require no more machine minders than do the 
slower semi-automatic units. For example, the cost of 
bottling on a unit capable of 2,000 dozen per hour is 
approximately 20 per cent less per bottle than on one 
bottling at the rate of 600 dozen per hour. The labour 
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economy of the high-speed automatic unit is illustrated 
by the case packer, which costs £5,300 but needs only 
one man, while four men are required to pack the same 
quantity of beer by hand. The decision whether to 
centralise bottling and incur higher transport costs or to 
decentralise bottling and save on transport costs must 
have been one of the most important to face the larger 
firms in recent years. Some firms have chosen one 
method and some the other. 

A further economy on the packing side has come from 
the partitionless cases introduced by a brewery which 
persuaded a case manufacturer to experiment with 
them. A metal case without partitions costs some 40 per 
cent less than one with partitions, it requires about 25 
per cent less storage space, and it permits 30 per cent 
more beer to be loaded on a given lorry capacity. 
Further economies have been made by using pallets or 
fork trucks in storage and transport. This can cut 
loading and unloading costs where it can be used for 
bulk deliveries of bottles of similar size, e.g. from depot 
to depot ; but it can rarely be used for retail deliveries 
because these comprise mixed loads. 

These economies have limited the increase in capital 
and maintenance costs that have accompanied the 
change from draught to bottled beer. A brewery 
recently revalued for fire insurance showed a replace- 
ment value of £5 15s. per annual bulk barrel for malt- 
ing and brewing and f1 ros. for cooperage (including 
casks). The new bottling plant mentioned above showed 
a replacement value of £6 ros. per annual bulk barrel 
compared with the present cost of the ten-year-old 
bottling plant of £1 13s. §d. per annual bulk barrel. On 
these figures a change from draught to bottled beer 
would require an increase in investment of 5 2s. per 
barrel. In transport, bottled beer requires about twice 
the vehicle capacity required by draught beer, but 
canned beer requires no more than draught. 

Packaging has offered economies from more frequent 
and larger deliveries at retail outlets, but they are 
limited by the cellar capacity of licensed premises. 
Moreover, packaging has also brought handling prob- 
lems in the pub : where possible these are being solved 
by automatic or hand-operated hoists from cellar to bar 
or by putting cellars on the ground floors of new houses 
with air conditioning to ensure the right temperatures. 


GAINST these demands for capital to modernise 
licensed premises, investment projects submitted 

by the production side have to show high returns if 
they are to claim any large part of a company’s available 
funds. In one brewery no project that shows less than 
15 per cent is even put up to the board. A highly profit- 
able project was the partitionless metal case: when it 
was first introduced, breakage was high because the 
automatic case packers were designed for partitioned 
metal cases, but the annual loss of between £2,500 and 
£3,500 was almost entirely wiped out by installing a 
new packer costing just over £3,000 and thus returning 
100 per cent per annum on the investment. Much 
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brewing equipment, however, dates from last century 
and has sometimes to be replaced, quite apart from the 
return it offers, if the brewery as a whole is to be kept 
working efficiently. A third reason for capital invest- 
ment derives from the state of the labour market. High 
demand for labour has made it understandably reluctant 
to perform tiring or unpleasant jobs, so boilers are stoked 
mechanically and mash tuns are emptied by rakes or 
“knives”; sometimes automatic plants have to be 
installed to get a job done more cheaply, or to get it 
done at all. In licensed houses, design has been chang- 
ing to give central service and control in order to reduce 
work and ensure high quality in the beer. Most new 
houses are arranged to enable one person to see and 
serve all bars at off-peak periods. Some breweries are 
also supplying their houses with draught beer stored in 
tanks rather than in barrels : it can be pumped from 
the delivery vehicle straight into the cellar tank, thus 
saving handling costs. 


HAT impact will canning have on production and 
distribution costs and on consumption habits ? 
Initially the essential difference between bottled and 
canned beer is that the can means a once-for-all cost of 
3d. while the bottle means a cost per filling of only about 
4d. because it is used on average about thirty times. The 
can has many advantages. It need not be washed 
(rinsing will do) ; it needs no labelling (though bottles, 
too, can have labels fired on to the glass) ; it does not 
need to be held all the year against the four peaks ; it 
requires only half the transport space of the bottles ; 
there are no empties to be loaded at licensed houses and 
unloaded at the brewery ; and the storage problem in 
home larders or refrigerators is eased. All this adds up 
to economies in capital costs, running costs, labour, time 
and space. Whether it adds up to 3d. a pint, or half 
pint (or 16 oz., the size of some cans) is another matter. 
It is true that nearly 80 per cent of American beer is 
packaged and that perhaps 4o per cent is canned ; but 
the much longer American distances offer opportunities 
for economies which are rare in Britain, where beer is 
rarely sent over 200 miles. How far canned beer will 
replace bottled beer thus depends on how far the cus- 
tomer is prepared to pay for convenience. 

The most important technical changes in the near 
future may take place in brewing itself: the industry 
is spending over £100,000 a year on its Brewing 
Industry Research Foundation. Broadly there may be 
changes from batch towards continuous processing. A 
firm of brewery engineers is marketing coppers in which 
there will be continuous boiling and also a continuous 
cooling plant ; and there is talk of continuous fermenta- 
tion. If continuous processing could be co-ordinated 
into a continuous brewing plant (as has been done with 
new steel plants) the capital and running costs of a new 
brewery might be reduced enough to make the building 
of new breweries more economic. In the meantime, 


improvements in processing are designed to produce 
a clearer beer of longer life. 
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IMPORT POLICY 


Freer Dollar Trade 


MMEDIATELY, the further liberalisation of dollar imports 
that the British Government produced with a justifiable 
flourish at Montreal this week may be of greater formal 
than financial significance ; but the commitment, “ all being 
well,” to begin freeing imports of consumer goods and the 
remaining foodstuffs next year poises the economy for the 
next step towards ending discrimination. The Govern- 
ment’s confidence is clearly based upon the strength of 
Britain’s balance of payments, in which there appears every 
chance that a record surplus has been earned in the first 
half of this year: the certainty that “ world trade is expand- 
ing and that we are free from inflation at home ” which Sir 
David Eccles emphasised as a condition for going yet 
further, could hardly be hoped for this year. Next spring, 
perhaps, this temporarily affluent society can decide whether 
it can afford Cadillacs. 

Freedom from import quotas, rather than the effective 
transferability of sterling that everybody outside the sterling 
area has enjoyed since 1955, is what North Americans 
regard as the core of convertibility. With EPU settlements 
payable as to 75 per cent in gold, and quite a substantial 
volume of imports. of machinery, even in Britain, already 
coming from across the Atlantic, the Government has 
clearly decided that the extra Transatlantic goodwill will be 
worth the margin of extra dollars. 

Sir David’s invitation to the rest of the sterling area to 
liberalise in their turn may well cost more: but some other 
countries of the Commonwealth were already less prepared 
to deny themselves dollar supplies than Britain has been. 
In the longer run, these moves must remove some protection 
from industries everywhere in the Commonwealth, including 
those American companies have set up within it precisely 
to get inside the import barrier. It could indeed cause some 
of these to retreat from impending projects or even to 
modify their commitments inside the sterling area, though 
Holland’s experience since liberalising dollar imports seems 
to suggest that readier imports of components can even 
encourage some American businessmen to migrate. The 
gesture falls somewhat short of what Canadians have been 
asking for. But it is a move that will benefit Canada and 
the Commonwealth without leaning towards discrimination ; 
it is something much more palatable to the Americans than 
they might have feared from Montreal ; and while it may 
slightly strengthen Britain’s position in free trade area 
Negotiations, it is one to which none of the countries with 
which it is negotiating can object. 


The New Concessions 


HANGES that come into force straight away are the 
C removal of all remaining restrictions on the import of 
industrial, agricultural and office machinery, except for “a 
limited range of comparatively specialised machinery” 
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which is to remain under control (this will be identified, the 
Board of Trade has promised, next week) ; the final freeing 
of canned salmon imports, except from the Soviet group of 
countries ; and the lifting of import controls on newsprint. 
These goods now go on to open general licence ; for some 
time past specific licences have been fairly readily issued 
for most of these items provided they were really necessary— 
with the principal exception of British Columbian salmon. 
Newsprint restrictions were eased to the point where they 
no longer impeded supplies two years ago at the same time 
that imports of pulp, from which we have been making just 


over half of the newsprint we use or export, were freed 
completely. 


UK IMPORTS FROM USA AND CANADA 


(£°000) 
1952 1957 
Canadian Canadian 
and US and US 
Canada USA percent Canada USA per cent 
Share Share 
of Total of Total 


Machinery (other than 
GOCE cc ccciccce 2,085 47,453 43-8 2,548 39,789 33-9 


of which: 
machine tools.... 217 27,592 46-3 290¢ 7,178 34-3 
318 2,175 25-7 


Electric machinery ... 852 7,725 32-0 
Fish &fish preparations 942 12 5:7 2816 1299 12-3 
of which: f 


Canned salmon .. 799 ia 34-0 2,953* 874* 37-7* 
Newsprint in rolls... 5,971 ‘ 40:6 19,682... 70-9 


* 1956. ¢ Estimated. 


The controls upon machinery imports have been rather 
tighter, but in recent years the Board has been granting 
specific licences where it has been proved that the item is 
not made in this country (or, for favoured projects, if 
delivery here would take too long). After nearly twenty 
years of restrictions on dollar trade, many types of plant 
that Britain formerly bought from the United States and 
new machines that might otherwise have been imported 
are now manufactured in sizeable quantities here, and 
whole new industries have grown to viability under this de 
facto protection. Nonetheless, imports of dollar machinery 
have been running at the rate of £50 million a year lately, 
roughly a third of Britain’s total imports of machinery (the 
rest comes mainly from the continent). This represented 
about 5 per cent of industry’s total investment in machinery. 
Since most of these imports of dollar machines have been 
authorised because they were not manufactured in this 
country, most of them have also come in duty free. If 
industry wants to buy equipment without specifically justi- 
fying it, or under the newly-available open general licence, 
it will be because it still thinks the import is worthwhile 
after paying North American prices, freight costs, and 
duties of 15 or 173 per cent on most American machines and 
half that rate on Canadian. Certain machine tools, some con- 
tractors’ plant for the road builders, and some office equip- 
ment, among other items, may now be bought in greater 
quantities ; but the increase is not likely to be significant 
until perhaps another investment boom in manufacturing 
industry lengthens British and continental manufacturers’ 
delivery period. On the OEEC’s somewhat curious method 








of reckoning, which is based on the “ basket ” of imports in 
1953, Britain had freed some 49 per cent of its dollar imports 
by 1954, and 62 per cent before this week’s measures. 


TIN 


The Buffer Beaten 


IN fell £90 a ton on the London Metal Exchange on 
Thursday when the news broke that the manager of 
the buffer stock had withdrawn from the market. His buy- 
ing orders were no longer holding tin at £730 a ton, and a 
bid of £600 was made before the Chairman of the Exchange 
called the session closed. In the afternoon, when dealings 
were resumed, a price of £640 a ton was established, show- 
ing a fall of £90 on the day. The announcement of the 
International Tin Council at lunchtime that the buffer stock 
manager had withdrawn his support but that the decision 
would be discussed at the Council meeting made matters 
no better, nor did it make much immediate difference that 
the Council emphasised that the International Tin Agree- 
ment remains in force and with it the restrictions on imports 
of Russian tin that this country and the Netherlands have 
recently announced. 

The plain fact is that the buffer stock has taken a 
beating administered by the Russians. It has certainly 
bought more than all the 23} thousand tons originally 
contemplated—market estimates put its holding in the 
range of 25 to 26 thousand tons—and it is unlikely that 
there remains enough money in the buffer to make it 
worthwhile going on. Tin must fall and remain depressed 
until the effect of export restrictions in all the producing 
countries except Russia and the new Anglo-Dutch restric- 
tions on Russian tin bring supply and demand into balance. 
The outlook for the immediate future is far from bright. 
Sales of Russian tin recently arrived in England and in 
Northern Ireland with August bills of lading have far 
exceeded expectations. They have also comfortably 
exceeded the 750 tons Russian quota for the current three 
months. No one would be.surprised if the brokers operating 
for the Russians have still quite a quantity to sell. 


IN THE MARKETS 


A Year After the Crisis 


YEAR ago this week a brave Chancellor jerked the Bank 
A rate up to 7 per cent and clamped down on lending 
and investment, thus saving sterling and jerking the com- 
munity to its senses. Those who care to look back can see 
cause not only for satisfaction but almost for jubilation in 
what has followed. Sterling is a strong currency in its 
normal seasonal period of weakness ; massive additions have 
been made to the gold reserve ; the squeeze is off ; the Bank 
rate which was 5 per cent when the blow fell is now 43 per 
cent and security markets are on the average higher than 
they were a year ago and are headed steadily upwards. All 
this has not been achieved without cost, but it has occurred 
without so far inducing more than quite a minor industrial 
recession on the home front. Moreover it is not at all 
clear how far the apparent cost—the modest decline in 
industrial production and rise in unemployment—can be 
attributed to the credit squeeze. The domestic recession, 
like the downturn in British exports, was partly the inescap- 
able result of industrial recession in the United States. 
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Those who prefer to look forward feel that just because 
the security indices have reached new peaks there is no 
reason yet why they need stop. Markets have shown their 
ability to rise regardless of the fact that industry is expecting 
its recession to get worse before it lightens. This week The 
Economist indicator reached a new peak of 213.8 ; on Wall 
Street the Dow Fones index also reached a new peak of 
526.57 and on the gilt edged side of the London market the 
Financial Times index of Government securities crept 
upwards to 84.66, a rise of 0.36 on the week. Buying went 
on steadily but not voraciously in the ordinary share market. 


A YEAR AFTER 
oe Sept. 19, Nov. 6, Sept. 17, 


195 1957 1957 1958 

Exchequer 2%, 1960 .... 94 3 92 922 97 
Savings 3%, 1965-75 .... 70% 68 683 73} 
Mii te : err 65} 62 6l 68 }; 
WEB 65 Sion gtncs oases 36/- 33/3 29/43 34/- 
British Petroleum ....... 129/- 121/10} 100/- 113/9 
I eine wm eaen 93/14 87/6 76/- 88/6 
Financial Times : 

Ordinary Index ....... 192-2 183-5 162-6 194-5 
Financial Times : 

Government Securities. 81-51 77-52 78-22 84-66 


In the gilt edged market the time was judged right for 
another small trustee issue whether or not the surplus of 
Kent stock had found a permanent home. The choice fell 
to Metropolitan Water Board, which came to market for {£5 
million on a 53 per cent stock 1976-80. The stock which 
will transfer free of stamp duty yields £5 11s. 1d. per cent 
flat and £5 11s. 7d. to redemption in 1980. The yields 
appeared to be calculated right up to what the market would 
stand, but with only Io per cent payable on application the 
issue was oversubscribed about three times on Thursday. 
Applicants for up to £100 received full allotment and large 
applicants about 35 per cent of their applications. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Option Dealings Next Month 


OMMITTED to a resumption of option dealings, the Stock 
Exchange Council has announced its proposed rules 
for option dealing with the intention of confirming them 
on October 6th, and allowing the dealings to start the next 
day. The new rules differ in only minor respects from 
those which governed prewar option dealings, but after a 
lapse of nineteen years memories and comparisons are of 
little value. It is more useful merely to examine what is now 
intended and how it may work—since opinion in the house 
and outside it is still sharply divided on the wisdom of allow- 
ing options at all. Many firms certainly will discourage their 
clients ; some will refuse to deal in options ; but enough 
brokers and option dealers will probably co-operate to work 
the small volume of option business’ initially expected. 
Surprisingly at least one of the big gilt edged jobbers has 
decided to try to deal in gilt edged options. 

The Stock Exchange Council has gone the whole hog. 
Options are open to all, both members of “ house” and 
outside clients, and they are permitted in theory to’ buy and 
sell options over the whole range of stocks, equity and fixed 
interest, London quoted and not London quoted in which 
dealings are not prohibited. It will be no offence to buy 
the call of ATV on October 7th if a dealer will quote a 
price. One doubt however remains: dealings in options 
in foreign stocks require a new Exchange Control regula- 
tion and the Bank of England may not have that ready until 
about October 6th. Until then it will not be certain 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 


East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 
most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
> 


services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 
and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 


business connections in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 
THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 
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: FOLDING AND 
ONTRACT NISHIN | 
Cc gy SHING | SLIDING DOORS, 
WINDOWS 
FFICE FURNITURE ' 
OFFICE FU U PARTITIONS & SCREENS 


185 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 (MUSeum 9772) 
Tel: Stevenage 500 


Factory: Esavian Limited, Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. 
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To nuclear power generation Simon-Carves con- 
tribute immense experience of major plant 
construction and civil engineering for the fuel, 
eléctricity and heavy chemical industries. This 
experience has been gained in every continent and 
includes the building of orthodox steam power 
stations for more than thirty years. 

The association of Simon-Carves and The General 
Electric Company brings to bear on the whole field of 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
MOTHERWELL BRIDGE & 


Stmon-Carves Ltd 


NUCLEAR POWER DIVISION / Cheadle Heath, Stockport 


THE GENERAL 


ENGINEERING CO 





nuclear power a massive combination of resources 
in research, development, design and construction. 
These resources, already being applied to the building 
of Scotland’s first nuclear power station, are 
available for the building of complete nuclear 
power plants throughout the world. 

Work is constantly proceeding on the development 
of future advanced designs and on the reduction of 
cost per kilowatt. 


N 
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ELECTRIC CO LTD 


LTD . JOHN MOWLEM & 
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whether and, if so how, a non-resident can deal in options 
on dollar stocks in London. Subject to that doubt the 
public may give for the “call” or for the “ put” or for 
the “ put and call” of any stock in which a dealer cares to 
deal, and for any period from the single Stock Exchange 
“account” up to seven accounts (approximately three 
months forward). That entitles him to demand or to deliver 
stock within the option period at a price fixed when the 
option was bought. The option dealer, who is a specialist 
broker more often than a jobber, usually partly covers 
himself by buying (or selling short) half the stock involved 
(and if he cannot do that deal in the stock he refuses to 
sell the option). 

No facilities are granted for dealing in stock for future 
delivery. Therefore the buyer who sees a profit on his 
option long before it matures cannot secure that profit by 
selling (or buying) forward to the appropriate date. He can, 
of course, if he is not in gilt-edged, job against his option 
within the account, trusting on his luck to be able to 
contango at the end of the account, but that is professional 
dealing. For the ordinary dabbler a new facility is provided. 
For options on stocks dealt in by stock exchange accounts, 
a “declaration day "—the Monday before make up day— 
js nominated in each account and on each such declaration 
day within its validity the option can be exercised and risks 
ended. In gilt-edged stocks which are not traded by 
accounts the option can be declared on any business day 
during its validity. 

A further rule prohibits giving for the call of a security 
“ex dividend ” before the ex dividend date, which will 
prevent the selling of that security cum dividend against the 
option, and this rules out the possibility of that type of 
dividend washing which consists of claiming back tax on 
a non-existent dividend payment. 


Cost of Dealing 


PTION dealing, whether or not it again becomes popular, 
@) is not going to be cheap. The brokerage is the com- 
mission scale applicable to the price of the shares, not the 
tate applicable to the few shillings that represent the cost 
of the option. The dealer in working out his price will 
start with the cost of carrying the stock. (In theory he 
should offset this by some allowance for accruing dividend.) 
He will, however, quote a price which will vary first with 
Bank rate and secondly with his assessment of the risk. It 
is fair to add that with this sort of speculative dealing if 
the dabbler wins the dealer normally loses ; and the dealer 
is not going to quote an option price that makes a loss for 
himself likely. Dealers are to be paid, not at the begin- 
ning of the transaction, but after the end. The broker 
becomes liable to pay the option money on or before the 
account day following the expiry or closing of the option. 
He can make his own arrangement with his client, which 
doubtless means that brokers who wish to discourage option 
dealing will ask for the money in advance, 


The general belief is that the business at the start 
will be small and that the range of stocks on which it 
is possible to buy an option will be limited to those in 
which there is a ready and regular market. But the 


Council is going to keep track of the growth of this trade 
through a quarterly return required from member firms 
showing their total contingent liability inside the “ house ” 
and outside it. 
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MOTORS 


BMC Plus Farina 


HE new Austin A4o saloon now announced gives ground 
for hope that BMC’s future models may add to their 

sterling virtues a distinction of appearance that recently has 
been somewhat lacking. The new car, in whose design the 
Italian firm of Pinin has collaborated, is powered by 
the BMC “A” engine used in the A35 and the Morris 
Minor 1000; it has a body that uses the space behind 
the front seats at will, either for rear seats and modest 
luggage space, or for an ample luggage compartment right 
up to the normal roof line, leadiag back to within a foot or 
so of the rear extremity of the car. The popularity, all over 
the world, of station wagons and cars of similar versatility, 
shows how welcome this convenient arrangement of space 
is likely to be. But of much greater importance, to the 
major market which will still be for conventional saloons, is 
the hope it raises of the effect of collaboration with Pinin 
Farina on the whole range of BMC’s designs—if, as is to be 
hoped, this collaboration is to be given the widest scope and 
if it works out as well in other models as in the new A4o. 

The firm of Pinin Farina enjoys a quite unique position in 
the automobile world. It can be fairly claimed that no other 
firm has produced so many motor car bodies of the highest 
aesthetic distinction. But its designs are produced, not in 
an ivory tower, but against the background of a factory of 
most up-to-date facilities devoted to producing not only 
prototypes but also a flow of 35-40 specialist bodies a day 
embodying Fiat, Alfa Romeo and Lancia mechanical com- 
ponents. The factory has the advantage also of the com- 
mercial and technical discipline of employing its presses 
and its tool-making personnel and equipment on a sub- 
contract basis for the production both of pressings and of 
production equipment for a wide range of trades. Major 
manufacturers are very glad to take advantage of its design 
facilities to develop for them body designs whose beauty 
and fitness for purpose is not the result of abstract 
zstheticism but springs, as do most of man’s finest artefacts, 
from a fundamental appreciation of the materials and manu- 
facturing methods available and the purpose to be served. 

Only one manufacturing client is served in any country 
outside Italy ; and it is full of promise for the future that 
BMC, the largest British manufacturer, should be taking 
advantage of them. It would be too much to hope that 
designers and draughtsmen, breathing the atmosphere of 
the Midlands or the black country—or even Luton, Dagen- 
ham or Oxford—could hope to rival the creations of men 
enjoying the ambience of beauty available to Italians. With 
the discipline of Fa.ina’s commercial and technical back- 
ground to temper the work, the outcome of the collabora- 
tion should be, in due course, models from BMC whose 
appearance will deserve success. If experience from other 
fields is valid, the public will choose the better-looking 
product, measured in terms of shape and texture rather than 
in area of chromium plate, when other virtues are, near 
enough, equal. 


Standard’s New Policy 


HE unveiling of Standard’s new 10 and 12-cwt com- 
mercial vehicles this week was of interest at least as 
much for the light thrown on the company’s present state 
of development as for the new vehicles themselves. The 
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most interesting characteristic of the vans is that they are 
powered by a smaller engine, the Standard 980 c.c. engine 
used in the “ Ten” range of passenger cars, than the com- 
peting vans from Ford, BMC or Vauxhall: this inevitably 
sacrifices performance for a substantial saving in fuel con- 
sumption, in weight and in first cost. This feature of the 
new Standards is avowedly designed in part to meet the 
requirements of the European market, in many parts of 
which the higher price of petrol compared with this country 
enhances the attraction of the fuel economy. One interest- 
ing feature of their design is that the sliding doors, option- 
ally available, are ingeniously arranged so that at the for- 
ward end of their movement they move a couple of inches 
inboard. This gives proper sealing arrangements which 
other types of sliding doors lack ; but as sliding doors have 
their greatest value where frequent stops are made on a 
delivery service, the full advantage will only apply in towns 
which are exceptionally dust-ridden. 

The managing director of Standard, Mr A. S. Dick, 
called attention to the company’s expansion into the manu- 
facturing of some supplies that formerly they relied on buy- 
ing from outside. The group bought Bean’s Industries in 
1956, obtaining substantial and modern foundry capacity at 
Tipton, and since then the addition of Mulliners has given 
it body-building capacity. Mr Dick announced Standard’s 
intention to create new capacity at Coventry for the manu- 
facture of transmissions. Standard is far less self-sufficient 
for car bodies than Ford, BMC and Vauxhall are, relying 
chiefly on Pressed Steel and BMC’s Fisher & Ludlow plant. 
It now plans to get commercial bodies not only from 
Mulliners but from Willenhall Motor Radiator—a supplier 
not hitherto of major importance, but which has recently 
shown signs of an aggressive tendency to expansion. Stan- 
dard presumably could not afford the great investment in 
presses, etc., necessary to obtain full “captive ” supplies 
of body panels—-which all the world’s largest vehicle manu- 
facturers have thought indispensable. It remains to be seen 
whether this disadvantage is necessarily greater (for a manu- 
facturer of Standard’s volume) than the advantage of being 
able to “ shop around ” for its supplies. 

It is plain that Standard does not intend that its interests 
in tractor manufacture and its consequent association with 
Massey-Ferguson should inhibit its development as a motor 
vehicle manufacturer. Further expansion of this side of 
their activities, and additional capacity for manufacture of 
mechanical components—engines, as well as the increased 
capacity for transmission manufacture now announced—is 
likely to be required if they are to achieve the lowest possible 
costs against the more competitive times which will be 
coming. The much more favourable conditions that now 
confront a buyer of machine tools and other equipment may 
make it a good deal easier to achieve a co-ordinated execu- 
tion of development plans than other manufacturers, Vaux- 
hall for example, have found it recently. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Board of Trade Sweeps Up 


O many it appeared that the Board of Trade had nothing 
Lo to do with its hire purchase and hiring controls 
but to sweep them away. The financial side of the control 
had already largely gone and the fierce competition in lend- 
ing was everybody’s talk. It was also obvious that personal 
bank loans were available for the same sort of goods as 
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were covered by the control orders. Yet the Board of Trade 
has not made a clean sweep ; nor is what it has done without 
significance for traders. Control is removed from a long 
list of articles, among which furniture and carpets, cycles 
and motor cycles and industrial plant are the most impor- 
tant. It is retained at a minimum deposit of 33} per cent 
and a maximum period of two years on a short list among 
which motors, radio and television sets, and most articles 
of kitchen equipment are important. The control of hiring 
order has simultaneously been mitigated to the extent that 
the minimum payment in advance becomes four months’ 
rental instead of nine, and goods at least three years old 
may be leased without restriction. 

Some may wonder why it has been necessary to retain 
this rump of restriction when public policy is so obviously 
tilted towards re-expansion. If there was previously a lack 
of co-ordination between what the banks are offering and 
what the traders are allowed to offer, that discrepancy must 


HP CONTROLS 
Old Terms New Terms 
Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- 
mum mum mum mum 
period deposit period deposit 
334% 2 years 331% 
a 33! Free 
“ ] Free 
- Free 


” 334% 


Radiogram i 


Industrial Plant - Free 
Cooker, Boiler, Water 


” Free 
Other domestic appliances 2 ,, = « 334% 
Furniture & Floor Covering 2 ,, 4 Free 
Shop & Office Fittings .... 2  ,, : ae 334% 


In addition, the spouse of a deceased hirer may now take over 
the contract without making a fresh deposit. 





remain. The suggestion also remains in the public mind 
that the legal minimum initial deposit and maximum length 
of contract must be the only effective rates just because the 
figures are written into a legal instrument. 

But there is also a large body of traders extremely worried 
lest the Board of Trade has gone too far. Many smaller 
dealers in furniture are now discovering that they had a 
vested interest in the control they hated so much. Ina 
business that is dominated by big units enjoying a for- 
midable access to finance, including some access to the 
suppliers’ working capital, the big groups may be able to 
offer terms which the small fry cannot match. The talk is 
now of three-year contracts and no down payments, which 
would certainly hit the small man hard. Will it happen ? 
At the moment there is no market rate of interest in the 
trade: Times Furnishing is offering free credit ; United 
Drapery has cut its credit charges ; other responsible firms 
remain convinced that a quoted 5 per cent per annum (equal 
to about 9} per cent true interest) is still a fair rate and 
some charge considerably more. 

Nor can the buying public do comparison shopping easily, 
for there are two variables to be kept in view, the charge 
for credit and the price of the goods. It is only certain 
that credit will still have to be paid for one way or another, 
and that makes the rise in furniture shares and in certain 
store shares which followed the Board of Trade announce- 
ment seem odd. Harris Lebus shot up 4s. 44d, to 21s. 103d. 
and Grattan Warehouse rose 103d. to 42s. 3d. This could 
turn out right but no great increase in hire purchase business 
is yet visible. The latest Board of Trade figures (for July) 
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The Life 


Story of 


Extracts from John VW. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
easerly-awaited biography 
will be serialised exclusively in 
Che Daily Telegraph 
Starting on Monday, September ‘22nd 


A book of world-wide interest—a story of great events. 

This is the life story of a King who never expected to 
wear the crown. In this biography of King George VI, 
based largely on hitherto unpublished material, he is seen 
as a man of courage and conviction, a friendly monarch 
with strong opinions on world and home affairs. 

New light is thrown on his relations with his Ministers, 
his role in the 1939-1945 war (particularly his warm 


friendship with President Roosevelt and his contribution 
to the Anglo-American Alliance), and the many ways in 
which he advised and guided Mr. Attlee after the return 
of the Labour Government in 1945, 

There is a fascinating picture of Royal Family life 
under King George V. 

You will not want to miss a single instalment of this 
absorbing life story of ‘the people’s King’. 


ORDER TODAY 


Che Daily 


Celegraph 








French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 


PRIDE OF 





The end to a perfect dinner— 
as decreed by French Law 


Champagne: V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to yout that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 


really fine brandy .. . genuine | 


Fine Champagne Cognac. 


COGNAC 


aM Men 





YOU HAVE 


specia 
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SOMEBODY 





- + roses, or diamonds, are forever 


It is the ‘ specialness ’ that is the keynote. In the 
field of advertising and marketing, ‘ specialness’” 
is usually measured in terms of economy of cost, 
completeness of coverage, appropriateness of the 
media vehicle. The Empire News has many eco- 
nomical and appropriate ‘ specialnesses ’. It reaches 
women (and men) in the North, the Midlands 
and Wales— where national media-groups are 
invariably weak. It concentrates—like your 
sales, most probably—in the industrial conur- 
bations. It has an enlightened policy about the 
costs of advertising with large spaces. It does 
a lot for its readers and its advertisers, too. 
Especially in the woman’s sphere and in 
terms of merchandising and editionising 
of advertising. Why not write to us about 
your own special case? 






EMPIRE NEWS 


a Sunday newspaper with 3,251,000 special women readers 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT - KEMSLEY HOUSE - LONDON WC1 
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show only a modest growth from £503 million to {£510 
million in the nation’s hire purchase debt and a modest fall 
from 31 per cent to 30 per cent in the proportion of total 
business which the retailers did on extended credit terms. 
There is merely this threat of greatly increased competition. 


CREDIT TREND 


Advances on the Eve 


MMEDIATELY before the impact from the new schemes for 
personal loans, the trend of bank advances was strongly 
upward ; the slackening that became evident from mid-1957 
was short-lived. The latest detailed analysis of bank 
advances by the British Bankers’ Association shows that total 
bank advances in Britain in the three months to August 20 
rose by £60.3 million. This was the biggest rise in the 
August quarter since 1951 ; the movement at this season is 
usually downward, The rise was nearly twice as large as 
that in the monthly figures (which include extraneous items) 
of the clearing banks. The analysis shows the true increase 
in. the clearing banks’ advances in Britain as £47.8 million, 
leaving £22.6 million to the outside banks, a rise for them 
of fully 84 per cent in one quarter. 

Technically, the August make up fell three weeks after 
the lifting of the official directive ; but many banks will have 
made preparations for freedom after the announcement at 
the beginning of July. The most significant increase in 
advances in the quarter was to the personal and professional 
group, by £11.8 million. This was the largest increase 
since the squeeze came back in 1955, but the total of £335.8 
million is still well below the 1955 peak of £401 million— 
and just over £100 million below the postwar peak reached 
in August, 1951, the eve of the departure from cheap money. 
Personal and professional advances have suffered most 
during the squeeze, and it is this group that in the November 
analysis will reflect (but not it seems show separately) the 
new personal loans. It will be interesting, too, to see the 
trend of advances to hire purchase companies ; at the August 
make up (when most of the bank participations were still 
being arranged) these advances showed a fall of £3.6 million 
in the quarter. 

The only other groups showing a significant fall were 
food, drink and tobacco (down {12.9 million) and retail 
trade (down {9.4 million) ; both movements were seasonal. 
The biggest rise was in agriculture (up £17.2 million). 
Among the industrial groups, engineering rose by £10.8 
million, shipping and shipbuilding by £7.8 million (to 
£56.3 million, compared with £35.0 million a year ago), 
iron and steel (£7.4 million) and building and contracting 
(£4.2 million). The utilities group rose by £6.2 million, 
and “ other financial,” which includes the two finance cor- 
porations, rose by £9.2 million. 


PASSENGER LINERS 


The Liner with No Funnel 


HE Holland-America Line’s new flagship, the 37,000 
T gross ton passenger liner Rotterdam launched last 
week-end by the Queen of the Netherlands, is a remarkable 
ship in several ways. For a few months it will be the second 
largest passenger liner to have been launched since the last 
war ; but unlike the largest, the 53,330 ton United States 
and the several score others that have taken to the water 
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since 1945, its design may point to the future practice in 
transatlantic passenger shipping operation. It does away 
altogether with the funnel, the number and size of which 
were once taken as a hallmark of importance on the oceans. 
Instead it has two slim exhaust gantries sited well aft, 
depositing their gases fifty feet above the boat-deck. Its 
superstructure accordingly has a handsome, modern look 
about it, not dissimilar to the projected appearance of the 
new P & O liner, the Canberra, now building at Belfast. 
But the Rotterdam also, as a mark of the growth of air 
travel across the Atlantic, does away entirely with cabin 
class accommodation. It will carry a fair proportion of first 
class passengers, about 500, but the rest of its 1,400 pay- 
load will be tourist class. The impact of air competition is 
perhaps most noticeable in its designed speed. This has 
been kept down to about 21 knots, against the 30 knots the 
United States normally does. The Holland-America line 
believes that the most saleable feature of ocean transport in 
the coming years will be cost rather than time. Though the 
Rotterdam will take about six to seven days to make the 
crossing, its lower speed and fuel consumption will, so the 
company says, still enable it to hold down its fares, Fuel 
consumption, rather than passengers’ consumption, is appar- 
ently the dominant cost in passenger liner operation. 

The building of this ship, however, does not seem to 
have been particularly remarkable either in cost or time. 
The keel was laid twenty-one months ago and another 
twelve may pass before it is ready for its maiden voyage. By 
then it will probably have cost £124 million, some £335- 
£340 per gross ton (or about £9,000 a passenger berth), The 
largest of the 58 passenger liners built in Britain since the 
war (16 of which sail on the Atlantic run) is the 34,172 
gross ton Cunarder Caronia, but that was built ten years ago 
at quite different price levels. The second largest of the 
eleven liners now being constructed or on order, the Orient 
Line’s 40,000 ton Oriana, which Vickers-Armstrong is build- 
ing at Barrow, is now expected to take about twenty-one 
months between keel laying and launching and to cost £380 
a gross ton (or £7,000 a passenger). The construction of the 
45,000 ton Canberra, whose keel was laid within a few days 
of the Onana’s last September, is expected to take two years 
or a bit more before launching and the latest estimate of its 
cost is £15 million, or £330-£340 a gross ton (and £6,500- 
£6,750 a passenger). Passenger liners are more elaborate 
than oil tankers or cargo ships—and several times as costly. 


JET FARES 


Differentials at Cannes 


EPRESENTATIVES of the world’s major airlines arrive in 
Cannes this week-end for what would normally be a 
routine meeting to discuss the level of air fares for the year 
Starting next April. But this year the talks will be coloured 
by the fact that a number of airlines intend to make a deter- 
mined, last ditch attempt to introduce a compulsory fare 
surcharge on flights operated with jet aircraft. The views 
of The Economist on this proposal have come in for a good 
deal of criticism during the past few weeks, mainly on the 
grounds that the high operating costs of jet aircraft will 
make a surcharge on jet flights an economic necessity. This 
has yet to be proved ; it is certainly not the view of the air- 
lines that are about to put jet airliners into service on the 
North Atlantic and in Europe during the coming months. 
The request for a surcharge has not come from them, but 
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from other operators that are afraid of the effect on their 
traffic of competition from faster jet flights — and from 
manufacturers of slower types of aircraft. 

It is objectionable in principle that any airline should be 
forced by its competitors to charge more for its services than 
is strictly necessary, and if jets were to prove too expensive 
to fly at current fares there is nothing to prevent the airlines 
owning them from immediately raising charges to cover their 
costs. But the one certain way to make the jets uneconomic 
is to force operators, at the outset, to charge fares so high 
that these are bound to divert traffic to the slower services 
of other airlines. This switch of traffic is what the proposal 
for a compulsory jet surcharge is intended to bring about. 
It will certainly be opposed by the airlines with big invest- 
ments in jet aircraft, and by the American Civil Aeronautics 
Board that has recently warned American airlines to have 
no truck with it. But The Economist has never suggested, 
in opposing a compulsory surcharge, that aircraft with 
exceptionally low costs, such as are claimed by manufac- 
turers for some of the new turbo-props, should be prevented 
from passing on the benefits to passengers in the form of 
low fares. Fare competition in the interests of passengers is 
one thing ; fare regulation in the interests of one group of 
airlines and against that of another group is an animal of 
very different colour. 


INVISIBLE EXPORTS 


The City’s Foreign Earnings 


AST December, spurred by unofficial and widely varying 
L guesses, the Treasury gave its own estimates of the 
overseas earnings in 1956 of the main city activities. It 
was emphasised that that estimate was to be regarded as 
broad, and the information, given in a reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question, was not incorporated into the white paper 
on the balance of payments. The total of the City’s invisible 
earnings was, however, put considerably above the higher 
of the two principal previous unofficial estimates. This 
week, a considerably more detailed unofficial analysis than 
hitherto is put forward by Mr William Clarke, City Editor 
of The Times ; and his estimates are higher still.* 

The comparative figures are gs follows: 


ESTIMATES OF THE CITY’S OVERSEAS EARNINGS IN 1956 
(£ million) : 

Clarke 
Insuratice........ 70 
Merchanting ..... 
Brokerage ....... 
ee 


eee eeeee 


iteceawe 15-20 (Shipping brokers) 
Muxwees 25-30 
Of which : 
Credit commissions 20-25 
Foreign exchange .. 2-3 
Other services..... 
‘esewess 135-150 


The big difference is in the estimated earnings from 
insurance. These have fluctuated widely from year to 
year—in both 1956 and 1957 the important American 
business showed an underwriting loss. Mr Clarke 
bases his estimate on the average rate of underwriting 
profits since the beginning of the war; and he includes, 
besides earnings from investments, the ploughed back earn- 
ings of British insurance companies in America, whereas 
the official figures seem to have taken account only of 
remitted profits. Otherwise, Mr Clarke’s figures are close 
to the official ones. It is not clear how far they provide an 


* The City’s Invisible Earnings. Institute of Economic Affairs, 
paper 5s., cloth 7s. 6d. 
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entirely independent check ; inevitably, many of the sources 
must have been the same. But it now seems established 
that the City is earning well over £120 million, which is 
3+ per cent of Britain’s income from merchandise exports, 
with their considerable import content. But, as The 
Economist emphasised in its survey of the wider problem 
in December last, and as Mr Clarke also states, the primary 
justification of the free use of sterling in the financial and 
commodity markets lies not in the direct profit, but in the 
immeasurable indirect contribution in lubricating the trade 
and payments of Britain and the world, 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Mortgage Rate Held 


HE decision by the Council of the Building Societies’ 
Association not to recommend any immediate change 
in mortgage interest or in the rates paid to shareholders 
and depositors cannot have been easy to reach, but in the 
end it was unanimous. The Council’s advice will also be 
accepted, if not unanimously, at least by a large majority. 
The expectation now is that 6 per cent mortgages and 34 per 
cent net share interest will stay for the remainder of this 
year. But what holds for 1958 does not necessarily apply 
to 1959, and if there were another move in Bank rate or, 
even more important, a change in the terms on which savings 
certificates are sold, the council might change its view. 
This basically unpopular decision has much in its favour, 
and the chairman of the association, Mr Alexander Meikle, 
has said it well. His argument was simple: despite succes- 
sive reductions in Bank rate, the net flow of money into 
the building societies has failed to show much sustained 
improvement, and in August there was an unexpected 
decline, although credit was plainly easing, and although 
33 per cent net, which had looked meagre when Bank rate 
was 7 per cent, looks high when it is 43 per cent. Here are 
the approximate total figures of net investment since March 
compared with the same months of last year, calculated from 
a 50 per cent sample of the societies: 


INVESTMENT LESS WITHDRAWALS 


(€ millions) 


1958 


eee eee eee eee 
ee 


eee eee ew wee wee 


sina Saw sek 0i6 | 
iwew ab eewed us 1 I 


ee ee 


Net new investment accounts for about half the money 
that the societies lend on new mortgages. The other half 
comes from the regular repayment of existing mortgages. 
In recent years, as mortgage interest has risen from 44 per 
cent to 6 per cent, borrowers have largely chosen to lengthen 
existing loans rather than increase monthly payments. 
Hence the reflow of capital repayments has not matched the 
growth of the movement’s total assets. 

The societies are not calculating that, since the Halifax 
Society is to reduce its rates in December, they will be able 
to attract money which their big competitor might have 
got. That may happen, but the association’s decision was 
based on its view of the logic. There is not enough money 
now to do all the mortgage business ; there would presum- 
ably be even less at lower rates. There is also something in 
the argument that the societies are only taking back some 
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cerd 
visible 
and 
even 
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gaps 
tell a 
story ! 


Vistem 
Mobile 
Unit 


n addition to 
our enormous 
range of over 40 
Vistem units we 
also have avail- 
able the Bizada 
one - line strip 
index and the 
Admindex _ flat- 
tray type of visi- 
ble card index. 


THE FASTEST 
VISIBLE RECORD 
KEEPING SYSTEM 
ON EARTH 


Whatever your business might be, you 
fundamentally rely upon accurate records. 
To retain complete control your records 
must be accessible, flexible, and able to 
supply the complete answer upon demand. 
It is not fully realised that equipment alone is not 
enough ; you need a comprehensive system tailored 
to suit your own individual requirements. We can 
provide both. 
Our 40 years’ experience of visible record systems In 
general and 20 years of the Vistem-type in particular 
is at your disposal. Write or ‘phone and we will 
gladly have an adviser call upon you—without obligation 
of course. 


Vistem Visible Record Equipment is most widely 
used for : 
@ Stock Control @ Ledgers (Hand or Machine 
@ Sales Records posted) 
@ Personne! @ Plant Records 
@ Purchasing @ Credit Sanction 
@ Production Records 


Carter-Parratt Limited 


SYSTEMS PLANNING DivisiON, IDDESLEIGH HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I. 


Telephone: ABBey 3675 


Works: Sutton & Bath 
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part of what they gave borrowers when rates were rising. 
When Bank rate went to 7 per cent and through much of 
last winter the building society mortgage rate looked too 
low. A year earlier, when the rate was rising, many of 
them left existing borrowers undisturbed for several months 
after they had increased share interest and charges to new 
borrowers. Such latitude can only come at the ultimate 
expense of the reserves, and the present margin for reserves 


is a mere 6s. per £100. This country is one of the cheapest _ 


in the world for house loans even at 6 per cent. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Rush for Savings Certificates 


HREE factors have combined to give the National Savings 

Movement a useful boost this year. The new issue of 
Defence Bonds came on sale on May Ist ; the new maximum 
permissible holding of Savings Certificates, increased by 
the Chancellor by 400 units to 1,000 units (£750), came 
into effect at the same time; and the latest reduction in 
Bank rate woke the public up to the fact that the current 
issue of certificates yielding the equivalent of 74 per cent 
if held to maturity had become too good a bargain to last 


FOUR WEEKS TO SEPTEMBER 13th 








(£ million) 
Net Inflow :— Last year This year 
Savings Certificates........... —3-0 +23-5 
ee —1-0 +41-75 
Post Office Savings Bank ..... —3-75 — 6-0 
Trustee Savings Banks........ +4-25 + 1-75 
Premium Bonds.............- +6-75 + 5-75 
WON iuunerncesieecs<seueee +3-25 +37-0 


Ignoring accrued interest and ignoring defence bonds repaid on 
maturity. 
for ever. The wares of the National Savings Movement, 
savings certificates, defence bonds, post office deposits, 
trustee bank deposits and Premium Bonds, have brought in 
net in the first twenty-three weeks of the current financial 
year £49.6 million, compared with .£16.4 million in the 
same twenty-three weeks of last year. Since the mid-August 
reduction in Bank rate, hustled on by unconfirmed rumours 
that the current savings certificates would shortly be replaced 
by a new issue with a lower yield the rush to buy savings 
certificates has gathered speed. The table shows the net 
result reported in the latest four weeks—allowing for time 
lags these are approximately the four weeks ended Sep- 
tember 13th. It shows also that for the channels of National 
Saving not affected by special new factors, Savings Bank 
deposits and Premium Bonds, the figures were actually 
worse than in the corresponding four weeks of last year. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Declining Exports 


UGUST is a slack month for trade and, mainly for seasonal 
A reasons, the value of both imports and exports was 
much lower than in July, so reducing the visible trade gap 
still further. But now that the effects of the dock strike 
have worked themselves out, it is once more possible to see 
what is happening to British trade. Imports, after allowing 
for price changes, are running fairly steadily at a little 
below last year’s level ; but exports are declining. In the 
first three months of this year exports were 2 per cent lower 
in value than in the same months of last year ; in the last 
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three months they were 7 per cent down, Since export 
prices have changed little this reflects a real cut in volume. 
Some widening of the gap between this year and last was 
to be expected if only because, in 1957, exports were still 
expanding up to the third quarter of the year. But there is 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Imports Exports Re-exports Visible Exports to 


cif fob fob deficit N. America* 
1957 :— 
Ist quarter. 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
2nd, 2 gs «3489 283-8 10-2 52:9 38-8 
3rd s. =e 265-6 9-8 56-6 37°5 
4th 280-1 11-5 . 

















1958 :— 
Ist os eee 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
2nd eo =. oe? 258-8 11-6 33-5 39-2 
oe 300-2 223-7 8:4 68-1 37-4 
BY sacoccns 337-8 285-8 12-2 39-7 41-4 
Augustt.... 304-4 257-8 13-1 33-4 34:9 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to £7 million in 1957. 
t Provisional. 


now no doubt that the underlying trend in exports is down- 
wards. In the first half of this year most of the export 
loss was in western European markets. The expected drop 
in the imports of primary producing countries cannot, 
surely, be delayed much longer ; indeed, there may be signs 
of it in the full trade accounts for August, due next week. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Control for Lead and Zinc? 


S the tin producers now know the ideal scheme to deal 
A with a burdensome commodity surplus has yet to be 
devised. Will the fate of lead and zinc, recommended for 
working party treatment at last week’s United Nations con- 
ferences on the non-ferrous metals, prove to be among the 
less unhappy ? In sharp contrast with its decision to take 
no action on copper—no working party and no inter- 
national scheme—but to leave copper control to the pro- 
ducers’ own output cuts, the conference recommended 
action on lead and zinc. It urged a cut in the general 
level of exports of both metals for a temporary period of 
one year or less, the establishment of machinery for prompt 
review on which both consuming and producing interests 
would have adequate representations, and a study group to 
face up to the longer term problems. The governments 
concerned are now being consulted and asked to report back 
as soon as possible. 

There seems to be good reason for the distinction drawn 
between the short term outlook, which is poor, and the long 
term prospects which look brighter for both metals. But 
that implies a doubt whether any short range measures that 
may be worked out to alleviate the current surplus will do 
lasting good. The conference felt that the free forces of 
supply and demand are unlikely to get rid of the present 
surplus within a reasonable period ; it also sensibly recog- 
nised that imposition of tariffs or import quotas wquld not 
provide a satisfactory solution. Export cuts without pro- 
duction control, as was recommended, however, would 
hardly prove an answer, and might result in stocks being 
built up behind the export barriers. Leading US lead and 
zinc producers have made substantial cuts, but these have 
not been sufficient and the domestic industry continues to 
clamour for protection. A commodity scheme as suggested 
by the conference, however, would do little to discourage 
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high cost producers and would therefore scarcely serve the 
long term interests of the industry. But the possibility of 
an international scheme for lead and zinc and reports that 
the United States may impose quota restrictions have helped 


to keep prices firm, with lead at about £72 a ton and zinc 
at about £66 a ton. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


An Order for Blackburn 


HE order placed by the Ministry of Defence this week 
for the Blackburn Aircraft Company’s NA 39 naval 
strike aircraft is not a big one—naval orders never are. 


IMF Admits It 


'. International Monetary Fund has 
published this week a 1I00-page 
report on “ International Reserves and 
Liquidity.” Mr Per Jacobsson, the 
managing director, points out in a 
foreword that the report is a staff 
document and does not necessarily 


' : inadequate. 
represent the views of the Executive . 
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It does, however, mean that the aircraft is now certain to 
go into production. The machine is expensive ; it was 
designed to meet the navy’s request for a low level aircraft 
small enough to operate from the meagre decks of British 
aircraft carriers yet capable of carrying an atom, if not a 
hydrogen, bomb. Flying beneath the radar screen, the 
structure had to be stressed well above normal to stand up 
to the effects of low level flying, which exacts a heavy 
toll on normal jet aircraft. It is not easy to combine these 
contradictory requirements in one machine ; the Blackburn 
design was the only one to do so of several submitted to 
meet the navy’s needs, and the company has done a remark- 
ably good job of building its first prototype not only to time 
but also to its designed performance. 


first World War, when the reserves 
of the Bank of England covered less 
than three weeks’ imports. 

But if the shortage of reserves cannot 


* : ee . “ - ”» : : . 
credit system, if overambitious invest- be “ proved arithmetically by refer 
ment plans beyond the power of avail- ence to 1938, still less can conclusions 
able financing are avoided, and if be drawn from the interesting arith- 
international institutions are able to metic comparisons back to 1913. As 


fulfil the role assigned to them, there is the IMF study emphasises, the need for 
nothing in the overall reserve position 


to indicate that present reserves are 


reserves can never be a fixed function 
of the volume of trade ; it depends on 
such wide questions as the degree of 


Directors ; but on the eve of the New 
Delhi conference, at which the question 
of increasing world liquidity will be 
the major topic of discussion, the views 
of the officers of the IMF are bound to 


have special interest. 


The conciusion of the report is un- 
exceptionable: - “It is doubtful 
whether, in the circumstances of the 
world today, with world trade greatly 
expanded in volume and value, the 


Fund’s resources are sufficient 


enable it fully to perform its duties 


under the Articles of Agreement.” 
other words, the quotas must 


increased. Yet the bulk of the report 
seems designed to puncture the feeling 


of urgency. 


If the need for flexible fiscal and 
credit policies continues to be accepted 
in many countries, if further steps are 
taken to strengthen the international 


RESERVES AND IMPORTS, 
Reserves as 1957 


°%o of imports 
100 s 
Kswir, ZERLAND USA 
; $229 bn; 
161° 


80 


Tone ZUELA 


wr 
GERMANY 
60 


40 SOTHER 
CANADA STERLING 
+ COUNTRIES 


l 2 3 4 5 6 
Amount of reserves; $ billion 


The one meaningful point that might 
be inferred from this question begging 
is that the Fund is against an increase 
in the price of gold; this issue finds 
no explicit mention in the report. 
The authors of the report seem to 
have been a little obsessed with the 
need to demolish the extreme postula- 
tion of the inadequacy of existing 
reserves, and in doing so they them- 
selves appear to lean a little too far to 
the other side. It is right for the IMF 
to put into longer perspective a statis- 
tical comparison of the adequacy of 
reserves in relation to imports. The 
IMF has a valid point that while world 
reserves in relation to imports are much 
smaller than they were in the late 
thirties, their relation in the late 
twenties was not so different. And 
the ratios today are much more 
favourable than they were before the 


WORLD RESERVES, 1913-57* 


Countries’ 
Gold + reserves (col. 2) 
For.ex- IMF | as % of imports 
Gold change quotas, ————________ 
etc. All World 


lions countries excl. US 
1913 . 4°5 _ 21 7 


1928 8129 — 42 
1937 327-7 — | 101 
1938 0 277-8 — | WI7 


1948 8 46-2 

1950 ‘6 47-2 

1952 6 46-8 

1954 4 49-5 ; 

1956 “6 51-8 : 

1957 © SS 9: 
* Communist block excluded throughout. 
Note :—In table and charts, foreign exchange 


includes sterling balances of all countries except 


UK colonies ; figures since 1949 reduced by 
devaluation. 


economic and_ political — stability, 
exchange practices, and the role of 
governments in economic affairs. On 
all these counts, reserves need to be 
greater today than half a century ago. 
The consequences of 1928 were seen 
in 1931; and, as the report acknow- 
ledges, there has been a marked 
deterioration in the last few years. 
For these reasons outside observers 
have concluded, as the authors of the 
report conclude, that the International 
Monetary Fund is in need of reinforce- 
ment. 

Two warnings need to be given 
about the figures cited in the report. 
First, the figures of sterling balances 
generally (but not always) exclude the 
large balances of the colonies; secondly, 
the dramatic fall in the dollar value of 
sterling balances in 1949 reflects the 30 
per cent devaluation. 


GOLD AND EXCHANGE 
RESERVES AS % OF IMPORTS, 
1928-57 


INDEPENDENT 
STERLING COUNT! — S, 
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Because of the cost of the aircraft, and the small numbers 
in which the navy was likely to need it, there has been some 
doubt about whether it would be ordered for production 
unless the RAF was also prepared to use a modified version 
of the machine. The Air Ministry does want a low level 
bomber, but a bigger, faster, longer range aircraft with a 
higher performance than the NA 39 is ever likely to possess, 
and the Air Staff has protested tartly that it would prefer 
to step up its orders for Canberras, which are one-third the 
price of the NA 39. The Air Marshals have apparently 
made their point, because a few weeks ago the aircraft indus- 
try was invited to submit designs for a Canberra replacement 
for the RAF. 


COFFEE 


Crop Retention Plans 


SURPLUS still faces the coffee producers, to whom 
A surpluses are no new problem. But for last autumn’s 
Latin American retention scheme, prices would have 
dropped further by now. Despite it the price slide con- 
tinues, and with expectations of rapidly increasing carry- 
overs, it must, it seems, go on unless effective international 
agreement comes to the rescue. Prospects for this have 
brightened following last week’s meeting in Paris, where 
the South Americans tried once again to convince the 
African producers of the urgent need for agreed restriction. 
Brazil, together with delegates from three other Latin 
American producers, canvassed support for substantial 
“ retention” quotas, Brazil intimating that it might hold 
back as much as 40 per cent of its own output. Unanimous 
support was finally reached for some support scheme and 
this was reported back to Washington, where the study 
group, under US chairmanship, is again trying to negotiate 
a retention scheme for a fixed period. While only a speedy 
scheme can avert a break in prices, a longer term plan 
involving the substantial reduction in output is, it is argued, 
needed to prevent a recurrence of the present troubles. 

The Brazilian argument that the Africans have done too 
well sheltering under the Brazilian umbrella is buttressed 
by a threat—the threat of the surpluses that Brazil already 
holds. Brazil’s direct sale last ‘month to the American 
General Foods group of 260,000 bags of coffee at below 
market prices came as a timely reminder of what that threat 
amounts to. If the study group in Washington emerges 
with a restriction scheme, who will finance it? Coffee 
ranks No. 1 in world trade turnover and the financing of 
unsold stocks runs into big figures. To finance, say, 10 
million bags out of Brazil’s 25 million bag crop would 
involve between £300 and £400 million. A glance at the 
figures suggests that “ Uncle Sam” would have to pay. 
To induce him to do so, the argument runs, it is first 
necessary to convince him that the coffee-growing countries 
have done something definite to help themselves. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


The Invisible Hazard 


NE shift in emphasis noticed in discussions at Geneva’s 
QO recent conference on nuclear energy was greater 
caution about the immediate prospects of new chemical 
processes based on the use of radio-activity, coupled with 
much more discussion of the health hazards involved in 
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industrial use of radio-active sources. The same attention 
to hazards arising from much more widespread use of these 
sources can be seen in the 1957 report of Britain’s Chief 
Inspector of Factories, Mr T. W. McCullough, which was 
published (more quickly than usual, and in condensed form) 
this week. At the end of 1957, 400 factories in Britain 
were using radio-isotopes and more than 100 were operating 
X-ray apparatus. “ New uses are discovered daily and the 
older ones are being expanded and more generally applied,” 
reports Mr McCullough, “so that the number of workers 
exposed to the hazard of ionising radiation is likely to go 
on increasing.” 

About 85 per cent of these factories are using sealed 
radio-active sources: here the hazard seems greater simply 
because there is no code of special regulations for the 
measurement and control of exposure to radiation, as there 
is for example in factories “luminising ” (for example watch 
figures and hand) with radio-active compounds. Because 
operators of X-ray equipment are generally more educated 
in chemistry and physics than the average worker, they 
are readier to wear film badges measuring the radiation they 
receive. In luminising factories, where the contamination 
of equipment and benches can become many times higher 
than the recommended maximum levels, the operative may 
be a young girl with no scientific education who finds it 
difficult to grasp the real nature of the hazard to which she 
is exposed. A draft code for control in factories using radio- 
isotopes has been devised by the factory inspectorate, 
though not yet adopted: in the meantime “ many firms 
already carry out voluntary precautions.” 


OVERSEAS BUILDING WORK 


No Recession Abroad 


HE value of the work done abroad by British contractors 
Le the twelve months to last March was once again 
higher than before, according to the Ministry of Works’ 
latest survey of the overseas activities of 60 or so firms 


in fifty different countries. The work was probably also 
greater in volume since the value of work carried out rose 
12 per cent to £114 million, while costs are thought to have 
risen as a rough general average in the countries concerned 
by less than 5 per cent. Not all the value of this work, by a 
long measure, can directly be counted as helping Britain’s 
balance of payments: labour and materials are usually 
acquired locally and the practice is growing of setting up 
overseas subsidiaries to seek and undertake contracts. But, 
in all, the work adds getting on for another tenth to the 
activities of the building and civil engineering industry at 


OVERSEAS WORK BY BRITISH CONTRACTORS 


Work Done New Contracts 
1955— 1956- 1957- 1955- 1956- 1957- 
Years to March 31 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 


£mn. £mn. £mn. £mn. £mn. é£mn. 
Commonwealth countries 


(excluding Canada) 59 57 65 
Canada ai 30 23 26 
22 26 25 

3 a 3 


114 109 


home, and it is obtained in face of increasingly stiff competi- 
tion from American (who do more than £250 million -worth 
of overseas contracting), west German and Italian firms. 
British contractors, again, netted more new orders last 
year. But this rise in new contracts was, less comfortably, 
confined to a smaller number of countries. The value of 
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fresh business received from Canada declined sharply, 
which was against the general trend in the construction 
In the Middle East contracts again rose 


industries there. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Same terms. 


to the annual volume customary before the Suez war, but 
two-thirds of last year’s £25 million worth of new business 
came from two countries, Iraq and Kuwait, while Persia 


contributed most of the other third. Among Commonwealth 
countries, where British firms do most of their contracting, 
the value of new contracts increased in the West Indies, 
India, Ceylon, Ghana, and colonial Africa but declined 
in Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan and South Africa. 
Altogether, last March, British firms had £122 million worth 
of foreign business on their order books, about £11 million 


more than at the end of March, 1957. 






THE RANK ORGANISATION 


HERE is no lavish colour printing in 

the full accounts of the Rank 
Organisation this year, as there was a 
year ago. Lord Rank describes this 
economy as “part of the efforts to 
restrict all non-productive expenditure.” 
The proximate cause of the fall in the 
group’s trading profit from £5,821,000 
to £2,993,000 in the year to June 3oth 
was the loss of £1,264,000, compared 
with a profit of £719,000 in 1956-57, on 
film production and distribution. The 
films were planned about two years ago, 
when no one, the managing director, Mr 
John Davis, argues, could have predicted 
the fall of about 24 per cent in cinema 
attendances that recently occurred. Over 
the whole of this calendar year, Lord 
Rank estimates the fall in attendances at 
about 20 per cent, to between 700 and 
750 million, while Mr Davis has sug- 
gested that attendances may finally level 
off at about the 600 million mark. 

Once the decision to go more” heavily 
into film production, reflected in the 
growth of bank overdrafts from £5.4 
million to £7.2 million, was made, it 
would have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to draw back. In retrospect, the 
decision may indeed have been inevi- 
table, given the growing scarcity of 
“films with high public entertainment 
acceptability,” as Lord Rank puts it, and 
the fact that the group’s caution about 
full re-equipment for Cinemascope had 
cost it the distribution of some highly 
acceptable  20th-Century-Fox films. 
Some good films were made in this pro- 
duction programme, and it has not 
finished earning. In years of diffi- 
culty’ for the cinema trade, again, 
it was perfectly logical for the Rank 
Management to concentrate on run- 





SHORTER NOTES 


Thomas Tilling, which controlled practically all the issued 
ordinary capital of the hire purchase company, Mutual 
Finance, is to sell its interest in that company to Mercantile 
Credit for about £1,350,000. The 1,085,409 shares of §s. 
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each owned by Thomas Tilling are to be sold at 25s. each ; 
holders of the remaining 14,591 shares are to be offered the 


* * * 


Lombard Banking has agreed with Vactric on a revision 
of the terms of its agreement to purchase Awley Finance, 
hitherto a wholly owned hire purchase subsidiary of Vactric. 
Lombard Banking is now to make its offer wholly in cash, 
for £1.65 million, instead of £600,000 cash and 1,050,000 
of its 5s. shares. Lombard Banking is also reported to be 
negotiating for the purchase of a controlling interest in the 


80-year-old Brisbane Permanent Building and Banking 


Company. 











COMPANY AFFAIRS 


ning the screen it knew (it has only 
now arrived in commercial television 
with the opening of Southern Tele- 
vision). But the sickening acceleration 
of the decline in cinema attendances has 
made these successive decisions, in 
retrospect, costly ones. In the end the 
ordinary dividend that shareholders re- 
ceive reflects the decisions taken in the 
boardroom: this year the dividend was 
cut from 12} to § per cent—a distribu- 
tion which, Lord Rank confesses, is 
“only just covered by the net profit.” 

But Lord Rank does look forward to 
some improvement in profits in the next 
twelve months. The loss on production 
he describes as “ exceptional ” and in the 
future the group will produce fewer, 
though probably more expensive, films. 
There are not enough first-feature films 
to go round, and the Rank Organisation 
seems now to be willing to give films 
longer runs at its cinemas. But that, in 
turn, adds to the surplus of cinemas ; 
the Rank Organisation is still closing 
cinemas, especially those making big 
losses. This programme of rationalisa- 
tion and of economy and the reduction 
in entertainment duty should help the 
Organisation, whose fortunes, Lord Rank 
says, are still “inescapably bound up 
with the future of the cinema industry in 
which by far the greatest proportion of 
the capital is presently invested.” 


PROFITS, AFTER 


British Nylon Spinners’ application for an Industrial 
Development Certificate at Havant near Portsmouth has 
been refused by the Board of Trade. The company has 
agreed to consider alternative sites for its third UK factory. 





* * * 





But, like others in the industry, the 
Rank Organisation is looking beyond the 
cinema to the broader field of entertain- 
ment. It has for some time been a 
manufacturer of optical and precision 
instruments, though, naturally enough, 
the emphasis has been on instruments 
for the film industry ; it is in the radio 
and television manufacturing industry, 
through Bush Radio ; and more recently 
it has developed in this country xero- 
graphic duplicating processes. Its 
studios at Pinewood will soon begin to 
make a series of films for television, 
though, as a founder member of Fido, 
the Rank Organisation will not sell its 
old films to the television producers. In 
the near future it will come in as direct 
competitor in the market for gramophone 
records. It has begun, in partnership 
with Mr Victor Silvester, to operate 
dance studios and some of its cinemas 
will be turned into dance halls. Finally, 
and not least, it has taken an interest, 
through Southern Television, in com- 
mercial television ; profits from this ven- 
ture, however, are not likely to be 
reflected in the accounts until 1959-60. 
No one can dispute the need for the 
Rank Organisation to diversify and 
rationalise its activities. But investors 
are taking a good deal for granted when 
at Qs. 43d. xd. the §s. ordinary units yield 
a mere 2? per cent. 


DEPRECIATION 


(£000’s) 

Years to end-June 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Bschibicion th Greenies . occ cc ccccccsccsccccs 3,283 3,578 2,655 2,707 2,237 
ne GROUIIN oct cacwend cnet anes 613 325 225 444 347 
Production and Distribution .............. 847 745 925 719 Dr. 1,264 
PIII foc cadadeweiresnacdasaawens 1,289 2,159 2,052 1,504 1,117 
Studios and Laboratories ........ccccccccs Si 303 399 347 443 
Pet cncdtidnntdsccedseueeasans 198 283 119 100 113 


6,381 7,393 6,375 5,821 2,993 
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SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


HAREHOLDERS will find little comfort 
in the accounts of Schibbans-Kemp 
for the year ended March 31st. A year 
ago, the group had not yet secured any 
tangible benefit from the introduction of 
automation, paid for out of a “rights ” 
issue of £1,680,000 made in 1956; 
indeed, in 1956-57 earnings fell sharply. 
But then the chairman, Mr H. Oliver- 
King, anticipated better results for 1957- 
58, and he pointed to the marked advance 
in both turnover and profits in the first 
four months of the financial year. 
Hopes, however, have been dashed a 
second time, for gross profits have fallen 
again, from £847,636 to £830,938. Mr 
Oliver-King’s original forecast was 
borne out in the first six months and 
the group has continued to make head- 
way in export markets, but for the year 
as a whole results were affected by the 
unexpected dislocations caused by the 
introduction of automatic techniques. In 
particular, earnings reflected reduced 
profits from a Canadian subsidiary, stock 
and production losses suffered by the 
confectioners, Barker & Dobson, in a 
heat wave last summer, and a loss 
incurred by a small engineering sub- 
sidiary (which has since been closed). 
Costs continued to rise, with the price 
of cocoa going up by 86 per cent. These 
results thus illustrate the group’s sensi- 
tivity to fluctuations in raw material 
prices. The end-result was the slender 
cover on the maintained ordinary divi- 
dend of 11 per cent which net earnings of 
13 per cent now provide. The change in 
profits tax would add nearly another 3 
points to present earnings, while liquid 
resources of £600,000 amply cover capital 
commitments of only £78,oco (compared 
with £244,000 a year ago). But Mr 
Oliver-King says that although he hopes 
that the period of transition is over the 
difficulties attending the introduction of 
automation have not yet been finally over- 
come. The £1 shares have slipped from 
25s. 6d. to 23s. 43d. and they offer a 
yield of 9.4 per cent, compared with an 
average yield of under 6 per cent offered 
by the general run of stocks in the food 
and confectionery group. 


SECURITY YIELDS 


.. ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist Indicator 
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CALICO PRINTERS 
ASSOCIATION 

HE price of the £1 ordinary stock of 
T Calico Printers Association is just 
now governed more by what may happen 
about the “ Terylene” royalties than by 
the misfortunes of the cotton industry. 
The British “ Terylene ” royalties owned 
by CPA were due to expire last July 
unless extended. CPA asked for an ex- 
tension to compensate for the loss of 
exploitation suffered through the war 
years. The application was opposed by 
British Celanese, now absorbed into 
Courtaulds. It is difficult to see how an 
extension could be refused, but, clearly, 
how long any extension will be is a 
matter for the Courts. 

Now, in recognition of the “ special 
nature” of the royalty payments the 
directors have raised the bonus paid on 
the ordinary capital from 7} to 12} per 
cent but at the same time have reduced 
the ordinary dividend from trading by a 
like amount, from 1§ to Io per cent. The 
total distribution is thus left unchanged 
at 225 per cent for the year ended June 
30th, but the distinction between the 
royalty and trading elements in profits 
needed to be made. And the directors 
have made it. While the group’s net 
profit has come down from £750,598 to 
£601,116, the net royalty income within 
this total has risen by £63,000 to 
£300,000, accounting for almost exactly 
half the total net income. Some small 
part of this arises from foreign royalties 
not at present due to expire. The 
group’s subsidiaries in Australia, South 
Africa and Jamaica have continued to 
do well, but the commission printing 
and merchanting activities of the group 
in the home market have taken hard 
knocks. The directors explain that a 
“lower level of productive activity ” 
caused a “substantial reduction in the 
profits from commission printing and 
other finishing processes ” while since 
March the sales of the merchanting 
departments have suffered a “marked 
decline.” A decision about the British 
“'Terylene ” patent is essential before a 
firm value can be put on the £1 ordinary 
units. They now stand at 39s. and yield 
ri} per cent. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist” Indicator 











1958 Yield % 1958 | 1957 
Aug. 20. 208-0 5-75 | High Low | High Low 
» 27| 207-4 5:75 | — — 
Sept. 3 208-8 5:72 | | 
» 10) 209-9 5-69 | 213-8 166-1 225-0 171-2 
» 171 213-8 5-59 | (Sept. 17) (Feb. 26) | (July 10) (Nov. 6) 
** Financial Times ” Indices 
Ord. | Ord. | Fixed | 23% ecanhieal ; 
1958 Indext Yield | Int.t |COnSOlS Marked, !958 1957 
| Yield 
| Yo | | High High 
Sept.10 191-1 | 5°86 | 91-90 | 4:89 | 9,331 | 194-5 207-6 
» IL 191-0 | 5-86 | 92-01 | 4-89 | 9,375 | (Sept.17), (July 9) 
» 12) 191-0 | 5-86 | 92-06 | 4-89 | 9,537 
» 15 | 191-7 | 5-84 | 92-08 | 4-88 | 10,990 | Low | Low 
» 16 193-4) 5-7 92:34 | 4-87 | 10,276 | 154-4 159-0 
, 17. 194-5 | 5-76 | 92-34 | 4-87 | 12,921 (Feb. 25) (Nov. 5) 
Bases :—* 1953= 100. t July 1, 1935=100. $ 1928= 100. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Sept. 3 Sept.17 Oct. 4 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept.16 Sept.30 Oct. ll 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept.23 Oct. 7 Oct. 21 





— this week were steadily firm 
up to the close of the account on 
Tuesday. Strength on Wall Street, with 
the Dow Jones average touching its 
highest peak on Tuesday at 526.57, and 
relaxations of hire purchase controls 
gave prices a boost at the opening of 
the new account. 

Government funds rose steadily each 
day and among short-dated issues 2} per 
cent Funding 56/61 rose from 95/2 to 
96:2 and 3 per cent Exchequer 1960 
from 981é to 9833. Among the irredeem- 
able issues 3} per cent War Loan gained 
ts to 6516, but 2} per cent Treasury 
stock remained unchanged at 49; xd. 

Bank shares were quietly steady, while 
among discount houses Alexanders 
advanced Is. to 38s. and Union put on 
od. to 54s. Companies concerned in 
hire-purchase rose ; Astley gained Is. 9d. 
to 35s. 9d. and Bowmaker rose from 
27s. 73d. to 29s., while United 
Dominions Trust advanced from Ios. 
to 105s. 6d. In the insurance group 
Pearl rose 4s. 6d. to 99s. 6d. and Pruden- 
tial “A” gained 2s. 6d. to a new high 
point for the year of 190s. 

The Economist indicator rose to a 
new peak for the year of 213.8. Turner 
& Newall rose from 62s. Io3d. to 
67s. 13d. British American Tobacco put 
on 1s. I3d. to 49s. 9d. and Gamage 
3s. 3d. to 58s. 6d. Among companies 
likely to be affected by hire purchase 
relaxations New Day rose from gs. 1d. 
to ros. 4}d., Times Furnishing from 
15s. 9d. to 17s. 3d. Breweries were 
firm ; Watney put on 2s. to 7os. 9d. and 
Bass Is. 3d. to 39s. 3d. Primitiva Hold- 
ings were weak on the compensation 
postponement, losing Is. 6d. at 13s. 9d. 
Very firm conditions prevailed in the 
oil market, British Petroleum gained 
8s. 14d. to 113s. 9d. and Shell rose §s. 
to 145s. 73d. Gold shares showed some 
advances, St Helena rising 3s. 6d. to 
46s. 3d. 


INDICATORS 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 


GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


hs War Loan 3%, 195-59 


iFunding 23%... .1956-61! 
\Conversion 2° . . 1958-59) 


(Exchequer 2%...... 1960) 
[Exchequer Sis evees 1960; 
(Conversion 44% ieee 1962) 
\Exchequer 3% . . .1962-63) 
Conversion 43°. wakes 1963) 
Savings Bds. 3%. 1955-65) 
Funding 3%..... 1959-69) 
Funding 4%..... 1960-90: 


Savings Bds. = 1960-70 
|/Exchequer 23% . . 1963-64 
Savings Bds. 24%, 1964-67 
Savings Bds. 3%. ee 


/Exchequer 53%..... 966 
[Funding 3%..... 1966-68 
Victory 4%...... 1920-76) 
‘Conversion 34% ore 1969) 


Conversion 54%..... 1974, 
Treasury 33% ...1977-80; 
‘Treasury 33% . . .1979-81| 
‘Funding 55% «03 . .1982- 84) 
‘Redemption 3% . .1986-96| 
‘Funding 34%. . 1999-2004 
‘Consols 4% after Feb. 1957) 
\War Loan 34% after 1952) 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961| 
‘Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
RAMMED MEGS adem cated 
Treas. 24% after Apr. 1975! 
Br. Electric 44% . 1967-69 
Br. Electric 3% . .1968-73 
Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77 
Br. Electric 44% .1974-79 
Br. Electric 34% . 1976-79 


Br. Gas 4% «2.0%; 1969-72) 
Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71) 
Pr. Gas 3% <<c0- 1990-95) 


‘Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 
Br. Transport 4°, 1972-77) 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 


DOMINION, 





Agric. Mortgage 5% 


Australia 34% ira werawaeake ks 
3irmingham 5°, uw wenebawe 1917-83 
iEast Afric a 53% Ktevacesees 

ih Ars OE My ads ce setenadeee 197 


Met. W ater Board ‘B’ 3%. 


New Zealand 4% ......008. 9 

iS. Rhodesia 24°, haha edad 196 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%).. 
{Japan 5% (Enfaced) .......... 


| 


Dividends 


(a) (d) (c) STOCKS 


% % BANKS & DISCOUNT | 
i 586 4 a Bk. Ldn. &S. an 
| 656 6 a Barclays Bank 
' 
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Last Two ORDINARY 


y 
o, || 


, 
rréerradca 
~ * 


| 4b 4 a Barclays D.C.O. ... 
| Tb 74a Chartered Bank. . 

| 636 sa'Lloyds Bank 

96 9 a'Midland Bank 

| §3 5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’.. 
| 615 64a Union Discount. 


INSURANC E 

15a 21% seiCemniaeel ial Union 5/ 
40a 60 "b Legal & General . 
TSO Br FAO GROOT. caaccesvieas 5 
41324¢ t1474c\ Prudential ‘A’... .4/-| 
| BREWERIES, ETC. 
: Zee DM cased cwwens 5 
| 74a 1230 Distillers......... 6, 
| 15 b 10 aGuinness........ 10/ 
j 8 a 17 b,Whitbread ‘A’ 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 


rao 


ODPW 
ui 
me ~ 


~— 


wo 


~ 


NAPUIMAMDO TASH TAOAahkh AOLHAOTLOM 
SAWNOWWOF ON 


RIB WOO | 


Sha 645 Bristol Aeroplane 10 | 
12kc 4 a British Motor 

3a 6 b\Ford Motor 

76 3 a Hawker Siddeley. 
124c 124¢ Leyland Motors... .£ 
5a 15 b Rolls-Royce 

8 c 8 cStandard Motor. 

t 


Tax free. t faeumnd average life approx. 9} years. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 


(a) Capital distribution of 1s. 
(i) On 15%. (j) On 8%. 


(l) To latest date. 


Prices, 1958 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, 





Price, Yield, 
Dividends ° , Sept.10,/Sept.17,| Sept. 17, 
Hie Tow | @) © STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | 1958 


eae a | { 









% % \STEEL & ENGINEERING £ «4 '¢@ 

50/- 41/103}; Ta 635, Babcock & Wilcox. a 49/- | 49/6 5 5 Og 
25/6 | 21/74 6 6 4aDormanLong..... 24/6 | 24/14'8 5 3 
50/- 34/6 5 a 10 bGuest Keen N’fold. i 46 /-|| | 49/-| 4 13 10n 
37/9 | 28/3 42 a +4 bAlfred Herbert .. a 36/9 35/6 |517 5 
57/14 | 41/- 4a 7 b\Metal Box ........ 56/44 | 57/14 | 317 0 
26/6 | 20/- 86 3 aStewarts & Lloyds. a 25) 103) 26/6 8 6 0 
58/6 | 48/- 13 b 5 a Swan PROGOE 6 sue £1, 58/6 58/3 6.2 °9 
24/- | 17/9 74b 4 alUnited Steel....... £1, 23/9 | 23/10} 912 7 
34/- | 28/6 24a‘ Thb\Vickers........... £1| 33/9 | 34/- |517 8 

ELECTRICAL 

54/3 | 47/- 15 c 54a Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1 53/6* | 53/3 512 8 

47/- | 39/3 4a  8}0)Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 45/- | 45/6 |5 910 
3 | 24/74! 43}3c 144%a'Decca Record ....4/-; 29/44 | 29/6 |518 0 

39/104) 28/- 15 c| 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 39/— | 39/103} 3 15 3 
58/3 | 44/6 | 106 £4 aEnglish Electric ...{1 57/- | 58/3 | 416 3 
38/9 | 29/9 | 3a 64 General Electric ...{1) 37/- | 37/3 |5 7 3 

TEXTILES | 

16/3 | 10/13 6 c Nil alBeadton) Dyers... .£1) 14/6 14/1} a 
23/3 | 19/6 23a Ss 6} Coats, J. & P...... i 21/14 | 21/6 | 8 210 
25/44 | 19/74-} 3a 5 bCourtaulds........ £1 23/103, 24/- 613 5 
36/103, 29/103! 1236 5 ajLancashire Cotton. .{1 35/ Li | a" ‘911 3 
35/44 | 30/- | 124c; 1}a\Patons & Baldwins. {1 32/3 | 32/9 |712 7 

| | SHops & STorEs 

19/6 | 14/9 | 18 c¢ 3 aBoots Pure Drug. .5/-'18/103*| 19/- | 3 1510m 
46/14 33/6 | 206 Tia\Debenhams ..... 10/-; 45/3 | 46/14 ,519 3 
24/6 | 17/3 | Tg 25 5IGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 23/6 '23/10$*' 6 16 3 
47/- | 37/3 | 10a 224b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’5/—| 46/13 | 47/- 3 9 «3 
29/9 | 21/- | 124a 20 bUnited Drapery...5/-| 29/6 | 29/9 |5 9 3 
43/3 | 34/714 | 26%b| 134a/Woolworth....... 5/-: 42/ 7 43/3 412 5 

| SHIPPING 

40/6 | 27/74 | 6a 134b.Brit.&Com’wealthl0/- 38/9 | 39/3 |5 111 
23/9 |16/6 | 2a! 8 bCumard........... {1 22/6 | 22/3 |819 9 
35/3 | 27/3 10%c¢ 10 c\Furness Withy..... £1, 32/9* , 32/9 |6 2 3 
35/3 | 22/- | Sa 8 bP. & O. Deferred...£1 34/- 35/- 6 510 

| | MISCELLANEOUS 

38/6 | 27/- | 223c! 30 ciAllied Bakeries ‘A’5/- 37/- | 38/6 | 317 10 
45/- | 31/- 3a 6 biAssoc. Port. Cem...£1 44/- 45/- |4 00 
21/44 | 13/44 | 20 ¢ 7 aBeechamGroup...5/— 21/- | 21/-*; 415 3 
39/9 | 26/6 8b 44a\Bowater Paper ....£1 38/9 | 39/74#'6 6 3 
55/3 | 36/9 | 4a 8 b Br. Aluminium ....{1 55/- | 54/6 |4 8 0 
50/- | 37/74} +6%b. 410 a'Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-; 48/74 | 49/9 |516 8 
30/3 | 19/9 | ‘Tha. 1730.B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/— 28/9 | 29/6 | 4 410 
40/3 | 28/3 | 606: 4 aj\Br. Oxygen ....... £1, 39/3 | 39/3 |5 2 0 
22/43 | 14/44} 3a 11 bDunlop Rubber. .10/- 21/103, 22/44 | 6 5 3 
34/14 | 24/3 4a 8 bImp. Chemical..... £1 33/9 | 34/1} | 413 107 
48/- | 37/- | 1136  § 84alImp. Tobacco ..... £1, 47/74 48/- |8 6 8 
39/6 28/- 56 2ha'J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1, 38/6} | 39/- 317 0 
16/2} | 12/6 5a 84 Monsanto Chem...5/-| 14, 92; 15/144 9 3 
16/3 | 13/74 SH .& Gees... ceccca: 10/— 16/- 16/- 6 5 0 
41/3 | 27/9 5a 9 WA. E. Reed........ {1 41/3 | 41/7- ,616 7 
14/9 | 11/8} | 22}c, 223cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 14/44 14/9 712 7 
62/6 | 48/9 | 126 ha\Tate & Lyle....... £1 59/103} 62/6 |5 5 8 
61/103 48/6 | Tb }a'Tube Investments. “ie 62/- | 61/103}; 417 0 
67/14 | 52/13 | 1246 5 a'Turner & Newall...£1, 62/103. 67/14 | 4 9 5i 
89/14 | 70/6 | 6a 11$b'Unilever Ltd....... {1 87/- | 88/6 |319 0 

111/- 717/- | 4a 16 bUnited Dominions. .£1:100/- |105/6 3 15 10 
32/9 | 26/- | f4ha f10 b'United Molasses .10 32/- 32/9 710 5 

1 OIL 

113/9 | 79/6 | +10 6 +5 aBritish Petroleum. .£1,105/74 113/9 | 4 11 10 
78/- | 59/14 #5 a; 73,0: Burmah........... £1\ 72/6: | 77/6 516 0 
£173 £133 Tia 174b Royal Dutch... .20 f., £16 £168 |214 0 

»{151/3 117/6 th a +13} She . See ere rere eee £1140/74 145/74 | 4 9 8 
74/6 41/6 | e<a! OPM 5. cc ta 10/— 65/6 64/3 sia) oe 
MIngs, ETc. 

160/— (115/- 20 a 60 b Anglo-American .10/-/156/3 160/- |5 0 0O 
25 19/6 +23a +10 b\Cons. Tea & Lands.f{1, 25/3 | 25/3 |17 4 O 
54/- 41/6 64a 124bCons. Zine Corp. ...£1, 53/3 53/3 |7 0 9 
111/3 | 80/74 | 120 6 80 a'De Beers Def. Reg. 5/—108/9 111/33 | 819 0 
96/103 76/- 40 a 60 b Free State Geduld.5/-; 93/9 96/103} 2 16 7 

7/9 6/43 30 ¢ 30 cLondon Tin...... 4/-; T/- 7/9 115 9 8 
60/- 46/6 50 a. 50 6 President Brand ..5/-; 58/6 59/3 So og 
18/3 12/103 16%5 1%a Rho. Selection Tst. 5 17/- 18/3 | ae 

28} 20 175 b 25 aRhokana Corp. ....f1, 26} 273 aks 
54/9 | 46/- 12}a 374b United Sua Betong.f1!) 54/3 54/9 \18 5 O 

105/- 84/44 60 a 80 b Western Holdings .5/-102/6 105/- | 613 3 

New York Closing Prices $ 
| Sept.) Sept, | Sept., Sept. Sept.| Sept. 
10 17 10 17 | 10 17 

1S See | 78 854 |DuPontdeNm.:199} 198} IN.Y. Central .'; 18% | 214 

Alumin’m Ltd.} 288 | 313 [Ford Motors... 43 45 |Sears Roebuc k 31} 334 

Am. Smelting.; 43 46? \Gen. Elect....| 65 663? Shell Oil ..... 82%. 82 

Amer. Tel. ...!186? 186} }Gen. Motors... 44} 45% Std. Oilof N.J.| 55% 58h 

Anaconda....} 514 | 542 |Goodyear ....' 93g | 92? |Tri-Conti’tal. .; 37} | 37} 
Beth. Steel...) 462 | 48) [Gulf Oil...... 1103 1133 Union Carbide 1092 !111? 

Can. Pacific ..| 284 | 29% [Int. Bus. M...'387 408 JU.S. Steel....| 754 | 783 

Chrysler Cpn.., 543 | 58) [Int’l. Nickel... 83 87} West’house E. 62? | 64 

kECrown Zeller...) 553 | 574 Unt’l. Paper ...107? |112? }Woolworth...| 483 | 483 

§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. | Ex capitalisation. (a) Interim dividend. 


6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. 
(m) On 143%. (n) On 113%. 
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Prices and Wages .............. . Sept. 6th Western Europe : 
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ROICE ccsiscccocssccsseounese Sept. 13th British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 13th 
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» e J 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
| | Monthly averages | 1957 1958 
| Unit .. oe as tle ee aoe — 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | May | June | July June | July 























| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | | | 
Index : | 
Pia ARMIES oc 5 kod dikes kaekteades 1948= 100 138 145 | 141 | 128 133 137 | 137 123-124! 
* seasonally adjusted ......... | es ei 140 142 139 136 135 | 134 134-1351 
Mining BNA GUAT HIMNE ooo o.cvisieinccasiecsce am 109 120 109 | 96 107 111 | 101 ote 
Building and Contracting. ....0...sc00s060s a 123: 1245 dee iN 122 © as ee | tee | 
Gas, electricity ROE WRLET socincsnsconsese ie 163 155 138 136 171 E55 | 148 | 
| | 
Manalactarise, B61 al ooo ic sess cssinnscepicwes = 143 151 | 147 132 135 140 | = 
» seasonally adjusted . ‘sn ~ 144 | 147 145 138 139 | 5 | 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods ni 156 160 166 | 146 143 a | 
WONMSES Us ioubascacueesueiuseecao ae = 165 179 177 | 166 164 | 173 3 
NCE REDUCE: nc. occ eixnisawsees vices e 192 198 197 183 ie in |: 
Textiles: ANG GIOUING << <i0ss00.s 0000008 i 116 125 116 103 105 105 a |: 
Food, drink and tobacco.........eeee. ss 123 136 129 116 126 | 138 | 
| 
BASIC MATERIALS | “es 
Production of : | 
SOR RD) ons habeas Onde e eae asap eens W | ’000 tons 4,301 4,726 | 4,315; 3,821 4,230 | 4,417 — 3,684 
PRP MNO. atc cnesvca Cabs eaewndasian ce | W ‘ 275 284 | 275 | 263 257 | 250 227" 
Steel, ingots and castings .........seeee. W a 417 443 419 | 363 408 | 379 374 | 316" 
| 
SWIPRETCQ0IG cscs sinsnabeeseseauxeeans M | 9 194-7] 199-5; 188-1 j; 175-3] 185-9) 176-9; 169-1)... 
MEL <. cacksuhéaeseuwosn vaeseeaeasen WwW | 12-55 | 13-61 |) 12-73 | 8-74] 12-75 | 12-95; 13-14 = 
PRONE A coke bob sides ceese see esnns M | mn. kwh 7,581 7,248 | 6,051 | 6,276 7,960 7,324 | 6,793 6,593 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : | 
COtbOR’ PAIS, SIRGIO oan sidveeeus esses W | mn. |b 16-85 18-48 | 16-31 14-21 15-00 15-03 14-75 | 12-11 
Worsted PR acbasas hoskireaimacsceiatian M | bs 19-48 22-49 | 17-49 19-60 16-42 | 15-79 16-42 16-40 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total........ M a 41-32 | 48-94 41-01) 43-24] 36:94 | 36:22 32°32 | 32-86 
s 5 ss staple fibre.. | M | ‘5 21:93 | 25-90 | 22-39| 22-75] 20-92} 19-65] 17-24 | 17-48 
Gotton Cloth, WOVeR .... 6 .sn.iccccsccsces W | mn. yds. al-4 i S3°1 | S83} fis 28-0 | 28-2 29-0 19-2 
RVOG TADIRCS; GOVE . os 5:0s000 ctnescs wees M mn.sq.yds 32°8 36-1 30°2 | 34-3 25-8 25-9 27:9 | 28-6 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and Chassis ......<sse0ses W 000s . . 16-56 19-10 | 18-50; 19-87 20-31 21-57 20-95 | 21-37 
Commercial vehicles and chassis.......... Ww a . . 5-54 5-87 5-79 5-92 5-81 | 6-40 6-00 5-85 
Metal-working machine tools ............ M |’000tons} 12-52 12:90} 14-10 14- 08 5 - 14-42° ‘i is si oe 
Internal combustion engines............. M '000 BHP 408 411 406 428 | 384 420 449 | 416 
BUILDING ACTIVITY (?) | 
Permanent houses completed : 7 | 
PUNE cel Moe Ronco besisles Rds eRiow M} ’000s 26-42 | 25-03! 25:09] 27-73 | 25-25! 24-41 21-71 | 23-47 23-06 | 23-57 
By private Wuders.. ..5 <...6600s0000de0ees M | eo 9-46 | 10°35; 10-54]-.11-22 |) 10-26! 10-50 9-90} 10-31 1.74 | 11°15 
By local housing authorities............. M ie 15-98 | 13-86] 13-83} 15:75 | 14:04] 13-14] 11-32 | 12-77 11-74 | 12-07 
LOE kta ces hes kas Se aKREKanes Ds M a 0-98 0-82 0-73 0-76 0-95 0-77 0-49 0-39 0-87 | 0-36 
| 
WHOLESALE SALES | 
Textile houses : Av. value 
Ristal OMe BALES 6 wiigiss ond aedunwscasewe 1950= 100 98 101 101 98 83 74 98 94 80 
Women’s and children’s wear............ 6 98 102 101 98 81 73 96 | 95 75 | 
Men’s and boys’ wear .......ccccccccces es 94 99 99 100 88 78 100 93 82 | 
PGE AINIS iic ac can sa byesiaieewsienu se ee a 62 63 64 63 52 58 54 | 59 50 
) 
RETAIL SALES (‘) nied 
All kinds of business : | av. value 
POE ok cite wines eeeeeneeeeaek 1950=10 139 146 153 150 151 153 149 | 154 153 | 157 
Independent retailers ..............0c006 2 136 140 | 146 142 | 142 146 141 | 146 144 | 150 
DIRE SETAMETS 0s o.ni6ic we nin ac asec secnwe - es 152 162 173 167 | 176 172 167 178 181 | 180 
Co-operative societies .............0.0005 i 142 154 164 166 | 162 159 164 168 163; 159 
General department stores ...........0.. es 117 | 121 127 120 116 126 123 120 120 | 132 
By kind of shop: | 
PRN ofa. c sinnite a ane dna Tawa aiow een wawis a 148 156 163 163 162 164 165 | 168 165 | 167 
Clothing and footwear .................. is 121 127 131 130 141 133 125 | 135 136 | 136 
Household @oO0dS ....:...20..cccccccesseces is 151 153 166 160 150 158 153 160 |’ 154 | 165 
STOCKS | | 
Basic materials : | | 
Goal, distributed (*) ..........00csccceess | 000 tons} 18,340 17,893 | 18,765 | 17,094 | 18,279 | 19,164 | 14,936 16,168 | 17,072 | 17,894 
Steel Min aichanbeutsciaeininwiswaweekion = 1,365 1,573 | 1,582 1,581 1,632 | 1,729 1,771 1,743 1,701; -» 
LOD GiScigdik nw alati-mng oeww.ore nee Riles ceed fa 76-2 59°6 | 91:5 61-9 64-1 | 81-1 88-6 89-0 81:9) ww 
PE ED bce cn sshsseenedentonnnacrdes o 66-6 84-6 | 97-2 95-4 89:0; 92-2 68-9 78-1 75-4 | ow 
NEE 0) i ivininn cian cdismw Knionco:cee ues S 105-0 | 133-6; 145-6] 138-6] 145-4; 158-3] 104-6. 112-8 117-0; + 
Textiles : Av. value | 
Wholesale houses, total (4) .............. 1950= 100 90 95 95 113 | 109 | 118 117 | 115 112|  -- 
sss sss SESE UtHtHCET'_ << 
(‘) Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. (*) E xcluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) E xcluding 
government stocks. (°) Average for second quarter. (°) Average for third quarter. (7) From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodicals and 


certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. (8) For sulphuric acid only, inc luding filter cake from May, 1956. 
(*) Stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent ; from January, 1958 includes certain categories % 
semi-finished steel not previously availa ble. (1°) Figure for August, 221, 000 tons. (1!) Figure for August, 299,000 tons. 
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THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 20, 1958 STATISTICS 975 
Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark | France Germeny, Greece | Ireland | Italy — Norway | Sweden Turkey spent 
WHOLESALE PRICES (*) (1953 = 100) 
— | cao 
eis sienwineae 42 94 74 65 90? - 78 104 75 | 66 72 94 sa 
ar 110 104 106 102 103 129 101 102 | 104 | 109 108 | 139 107 
acne demewne 114 106 106 108 105 130 108 103 | 107 | 113 110 164 106 
1958, March ..... 111 103 105 120 106 126 | 112 102 106; 121 108| 170 95 
» April ...... 110 102 104 120 106 125 | 113 102 106 | lll 108 ne 95 
» May....... 110 102 104 124 106 126 a 102 104 | lll 107 94 
» JUNC. 0.005% 111 101 105 121 106 6 | 102 104 | lll 107 | 94 
SU ceasinns lll d a8 a | wf “a ss gqie 
oa — - — —— = — — 
COST OF LIVING (*) (1953 = 100) 
— P SS eee 7 
i snnsnundes 50? 95 81 60 93 63 | 79 86 784 74 77 | 89 | 71 
fg inse aien ‘cae 108 104 113 103 105 126 107 109 108 109 109 136 | 112 
BR cccangecdece 112 107 116 106 106 129 112 110 114 112 113 | 152 | 116 
1958, March ..... 113 108| ... 120 110 130 | 112 117 114 118 | 160} 119 
— eee 112 108 117 121 110 130 daa 113 118 117 119 | 161 | 120 
EEE asians 112 108 121 lll 131| "117 114| 116 117 119}... | 120 
reece 115 109 eas 122 110 131 | ate 114 | 118 118 119 | 121 
‘ ‘: 108 117 . oF me 131 | sa we fae Lae | 119" 
meee ae i ll = aaa i 
IMPORT PRICES (°) (1953 = 100) 
a 31 84 a4 89] | aes 82 98 85 | 80 | m2| 13) 1% 
Rscesead awe en 97 99 102 102 102 | 124 106 103 102 | 102 103 | aa | 104 
DE soscecwweses 98 102 103 111 103 | 127 112 108 107 109 | 106 on | 106 
ae. 93/96 } mf FS) He | Hey We] ie) Th tome 97 
eG oe 93 96 a 96 114 108 102 103 105 4 98 
oe eee 1 ee ° - - 02 | 13 | ‘ 97 
” June....... 89 95 “a ' 102} 104) | 98" 
EXPORT PRICES (°) (1953 = 100) 
DR icxcees choi 42 95 915 68 a awn 78 103 97 84 76 91 | 77 
ere 105 103 104 99 101 143 96 102 102 115 103 - 105 
cuss meweeere 105 106 102 106 103 140 98 102 105 119 105 one 110 
198, February 105 103}. } { 105 136 99 107 104 112 2 | 110 
» March ..... 102 102} .. 117" 102 142 | 99 107 104 | 114 } 104 109 
NEE Swe.ca as = se oat ee 133 | 100 107 aa oo. | 109 
RE 8 0 vee os ee ove eee “ss ‘ 109 
gj NB oes 102 asa as | 102 99 102 | 113 | 10914 
| } 
—_—- = ——. $$ - ————-- - = _ — ai 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 
000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. 000 mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn. mn. | ’000 mn. mn. | mn. |’000 mn. | mn. | ‘000 mn. 
End of period schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks |\drachmas® £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner liras 
scien ae 154-0| 7,110| 2,165| 11-8] 1,984| 110-3] 1989/ 7,285; .. | 627) 1,715| 5-12 
Ms reiwidia’slnkiatorw' 29-71 198-9 7,633 6,585 31-9 9-17 | 154-7 4,927 9,227 6,865 9-90 | 6,031 | 5-76 
__ re 32-10 198-4 7,918 7,152 35-8 10-98 | 165-5 5,241 9,026 6,887 0-13 | oe | 5:71 
1958, March ..... 32-05 197-0 8,052 7,012 35-2 158-9 5,044 9,045 6,411 | 9-10 o 5-25 
ip: SE nee 32-55 200-9 8,459 7,028 35-9 ene 160-3 aaa 9,157 6,626 9-43 Po 5-31 
| Perrere 32-79 203-4 8,590 7,114 36-3 ‘oii 157-9 ia 6,669 | 9-12 a 5-27 
eee 33-38 a 8,380 7,211 36-7 ian o 6,863 | 9-43 | 5-42 
” July ercccecece eee eee eee eco ese | coe | eee 5-47 
——— eee a —— — = ——————— a —= ae = = es —————————— z —- = + 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (°) (mn. Us Dollars) 
s = = = a _ : uueai : 
eee sweus 62 938 84-0 <a 295 = 209 539 343 | 140-6 233 | 192 | 1,856 
066 ..... or 406 1,143 131- 1,356 | 4,291 211-4 234 1,308 1,072 178-8 473 | 230 | 2,133 
MN one ceeuene’s 510 1,131 171-9 775 5,643 | 196-4 258 1,532 1,056 184-2 456 316 | 2,273 
1958, March ..... 611} 1,214| 172-1] .. 5,558 | 198-0 253| 1,609 1,237| 191-2| 436/305} 2,770 
i BE sscues 507 1,259 181-5 «40 5,622 193-4 251 1,629 | 1,239 194-3 431 294 | 2,914 
Pere 513 1,321 184-5 5,771 197-4 252 | 1,274 192-1 443 | 275 | 3,039 
rn 524 | 1,355 184-6 5,830 was i 1,295 190-5 448 | 262 | 3,076 
io PUP cicccce 556 | 1,381 | 191-6 | 5,941 1,287 ada 429 253 3,084 


(‘) Athens and Piraeus only for Greece; Ireland from 1955 onwards are tor home-produced goods only; Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of 
(*) In capital cities only for Austria, 


industrial products ; United Kingdom are prices of basic materials in non-food industries only. 
; Austria and Belgium exclude rent ; Denmark includes direct taxes; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. 
( (5) Including trade with Faroe Islands. 
1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
(7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 


France, Greece and Turkey 
direct taxes. 


tions. 
banks are excluded. 


(?) July-December. 


(*) Including 
(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 
Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal varia- 


Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and other 


Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. Ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning Mav, 1954, a new drachma equal to 
(25) Average for first quarter. 


1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 


(2°) August, 94. 


(#) August, 119. 


(*) July, 


%. 


July, 109. 


(14) August, 3,089. 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the weck ended September 13, 1958, there was | 


> > 3 . ns gs | 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 


Funds) of £9,156,000 compared with a deficit of 
£13,009,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£32,081,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of 
£14,331,000 leaving a total deficit of £364,862,000 
compared with £416,803,000 in 1957-58. 











April 1, April 1, ] Week | Week 


Esti- 1957, | 1958, ended 
£7000 mate, to |. to Sept. | Sept. 
1958-59 Sept. 14,\Sept. 13) 14 13 
1958 





1957 | 























Ord. Revenue | | | 
Income Tax ...... 2312,500] 574,067: 616,610] 14,225 16,741 
re | 163,000} 34,800, 35,400 900) 1,000 
Death Duties..... | 163,500] 85,100; 81,300} 2,200) 2,400 
eee | 56,250] 31,700; 24,600] 1,100) 600 
Profits Tax, EPT & | i | 

Mapes ows neue | 275,000} 110,800, 129,800] 10,400) 5,800 | 
Other Inland Rev. | | { 
ENE bases as \ 110} 120 50 


28,825 26,591 





836,577 


9,949 
26,725 


Total Inland Rev.. '2970,250 





23,877 25,839 
5,845 4,750 


ees 
PRONG ..o os scasben i 


Total Customs and | 





Oe 2189,250] 976,674 29,722, 30,589 | 
Motor Duties ..... / 104,000] 21,034 | 
PO (Net Receipts) . 2,000 3,900 2,600} 1,550, 2,550 
Broadcast Licences! 34,000 8,500 EE Ake A eae 
Sundry Loans .:..{ 30,000] 22,867: 22,276] ... | ... 
Miscellaneous..... | 110,000] 75,319 25,264] 1,631 137 | 


5439,500 |1944,871 1986,624 


Total . 61,728 59,867 


Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest..... i 695,000] 306,212 304,809 


Payments to N. Ire- 
73,000] 28,816 30,990 


land Exchequer, } 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000 4,457 4,119 
Supply Services... '4292,859 1769,162 1786,354 


5070,859 


38,000 





5,556, 6,028 | 
| | 
94, 2 
87,500’ 62,400 





93,149 68,430 








Sinking Funds.... 17,107 17,713 













660 593 | 


Financial Statistics 


THE. MONEY MARKET 


HE Treasury bill rate edged down by a 

further 6d. per cent at the tender on 
Friday last week. The discount market 
raised its common bid by only 1d., to 
£99 Is. 7d. per cent, representing a fall in 
the discount rate per annum of 4d. per 
cent ; but although total applications for 
the unchanged allotment of £270 million 
fell by nearly £11 million, to £423.7 
million, the proportionate allotment atthe 
common bid dropped from 64 to 51 per 
cent, and the average rate on the whole 
allotment fell from just over £3 14s. to 
£3 13s. 63d. per cent. 

Turnover in Lombard Street has been 
considerable this week. On Monday 
quarterly payments of oil royalties led to 
extensive withdrawals of funds by outside 
banks ; the calls were almost offset by 
fairly large special buying by the Bank, 
but one or two houses still had to take a 
very small amount at Bank rate. On | 
Wednesday, despite official disburse- | 
ments totalling around £30 million the -| 
market’s supplies of funds were depleted | 
by clearing bank calling for the monthly 
make-up, by a heavy take-up of the 
week’s bills, and by lack of maturities. 

New York and several other Federal 
Reserve Banks last week raised their dis- | 
count rates from 1} to 2 per cent, follow- | 
ing after an interval of four weeks the | 
move by the San Francisco bank. Leading | 
commercial banks have raised their prime | 
loan rate from 33 to 4 per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





—_—" Surplus - 180.883 157.361 32.081 9.156 Bank rate (from 5%, % f Discount rates %, | 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi-} | { F ent RAFAT MER 6 soci x 44 | Bank bills: 60days. 34-3% | 
ture* vs +s+s+ 4 235,920) 207,501] 10,518) 14,332 | Deposit rates (max.) 3 months 34}-3§ 

aptamer We eee ae ea cre i | Bank..........0. 23 | 4months 34}3-3% | 
Total Surplus or Deficit* .... | 416,803 364,862 42,599: 23,487 | Discount houses .. 24* 6months 3-34 | 
r y pie ‘ ' ' | Money | Fine trade bills: | 
Net Receipts from: { | wh an | 
Tax Reserve Certificates... ] 118,486/ 127,688] 721| 727| _.Day-to-Day...... 4 3B Smonths 44-5} | 
Savings Certificates....... 100} 475100] 100) 4,800 | Treas. bills 2 months Sj} 4months 4-5} | 
Defence Bonds........... —7,542| 31,271] —846) 3,299 | 5 ——— Sit 6months 43-5} | 
Premium Savings Bonds..} 35,470} 30,565 1,100) 1,050 | At immediate notice. ‘ 





* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund | 


of £16 mn. in 1957 and £15 mn. in 1958. 


, FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 








Ways and Means 
Advances 


Treasury Bills 









Total 
{ Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 


Depts. | England | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





1957 
Sept. 14 | 3,090-0| 1,763-0} 232-3 | 5,085-3 
1958 | | \ 

June 14 | 3,290-0! 1476-5] 213-1 | : 4,979-6 
» 21! 3,310-0 | 1484-3] 220-5 5,014-8 
\————_——_,--—___———’ i 
» 30| 4,853-4 233-0 | : 5,086-4 

 nsiintinadlinanesiiriain 
July 5 | 3,300-0 | 1587-5] 205-3 | 5,092-8 
» 12) 3,280-0 | 1611-2] 197-9 | 5,089-1 
” 19 | 3,260-0 | 1615-1] 228-2 ve ~— | «5103-2 
» 26} 3,260-0| 1647-4] 183-6 |... 5,091-0 

| 
Aug. 2) 3,250-0| 1643-1] 192-0 | ... | 5,085-1 
» 91} 3,270-0; 1,569-9] 190-5 | ... | 5030-4 
» 16 | 3,270-0) 1589-9] 209-4 | 2. | 5,069-3 
» 23) 3,270-0 1630-9] 164-0 | 2. | 5,064-9 
» 30 | 3,260-0 | 1636-1] 174-9 | ' §,071-0 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0 1644-6] 175-1 | 1-3 5,090-9 
» 13] 3270-0) 1657-9] 178-3 as 5, 106-2 


| 
| 
| 


| United States $.../ 


LONDON 


Official 
Rates 









| September 17 




















| | 
i 2-78-2-82 2-80 4,—2-80 4! 2-804-2-80} | 2-804-2-80} | 2-80}-2-803 (2-804, -2-80%/2-804,-2-80 
| Canadian $ ...... | sea 2:74%-2-75 | 2-73$-2-738 2-73h-2-738 | 2-73§-2-74 (2-74 4-2-74 fe /2-734h-2-14 
| Peenek Pe... 0.45 }1167-18-1184- 82) 1175§-1175g | 11749-1175 11743-1175 | 11743-1175 11743-1175 11745-1175} 
| Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15% -12- 33 [12 -19f-12- 203}12-19$-12- 193|12-19}—-12-193/12-19}-12-20 |12-19§-12- 19% 12-19$-12-20 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 138 - 97}- 138-97}- |138-97$- 1138-974- 138 -97}- 138-97}- 
141-05 139-024 139-024; 139-023 139-02}, 139-023 139-024 
Dutch Gid......261 10- 56-10-72 


| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67-11-848 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 
| 
| 
| 







| Italian Lire ...... | 17368-17623 
Swedish Kr.......| 14-378-14-598 
Norwegian Kr. 19-85-20-15 












BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department: 


Deposits : 


Public accounts 


Government 


Total 


“Prantl” 5 osc cic cscs 


* Government debt 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,050 million from £2,100 millicg 


on September 3, 1958. 


Amount (f£ million) 


eee eee ee ee ee! 


Discounts and advances. : 7 
NGS 6.og st sdb ancceexs 


is £11,015,100, 
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| Sept. 18, | Sept. 19, | Sept. 1y 
| 1957 } 1958 ||” jg5q’ 
1,976-0 } 2,029-7 2,02. 
24-3 20-6 a 
1,996-2 | 2,046-3 . 2,045.3 
0-8 0-7 0-1 
0-4 0-4 0-4 
3-0 3-0 | 30 
11-1 11-9 12-5 
; 232-1 217-2 231-1 
| a 70-9 71:4 
| 304-9 299-1 : 
267-0 265-8 | 
19-3 8-1 | 
20-3 20-4 
306-6 295-3 | 
22-3 


} 
| 


TREASURY BILLS 








capital 






£ 14,555,000 


Three Months’ Bills 


Date of |——— = l ———— _ sateen 
Tender + | Average Allotted 
Ofiered Applied stiotted| Rate of | at Max 
Allotment Rate* 
1957 s. d. % 
Sept.13. 250-0 367-2 | 250-0] 84 8-24 54 
1958 
June 13 | 270-0 | 413-0 | 270-0 | 90 1-77 | 65 
» 20! 260-0 | 414-1 | 260-0] 85 9-63 | 42 
» 27) 250-0 | 420-0 | 250-0] 8510-67 | 3% 
July 4) 260-0 | 413-1; 240-0] 83 5-23 5% 
» 11) 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0] 80 3-79 | 4 
» 18; 240-0 | 424-3 | 240-0] 8411-39. 40 
» 25 | 240-0 449-8 | 240-0] 83 2-26 6 
Aug. 1! 240-0 | 468-9 | 240-0] 80 2-49 39 
» .8| 250-0 | 467-9 | 250-0 | 77 3-63 | 55 
» 15, 250-0 437-8 | 250-0] 74 5-00) & 
» 22; 250-0 | 437-4 | 250-0 | 74 6-25 | 2 
» 29 | 270-0 | 424-1 | 270-0 | 7411-48 | 53 
Sept. 5| 270-0 | 434-6 | 270-0] 74 0-93 ' 64 
» 12; 270-0 | 423-7 | 270-0] 73 6-81 | Sl 


* On September 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is 7 
secured 51 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offer this week was for £270 million. 















Market Rates: Spot 


September 11 September 12 September 13 | September 15 | September 16 | September 17 


CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


10- 564-10- 56§/10- 564-10-563'/10- 564-10- 563'10- 56-10-5632 10-564-10- 56g 10-568-10°565 
11-68}-11-69 |11-684-11-683/11-68}-11-69 |11-68%-11-694)11-68}-11-69 11-68}-11-69 
80: 35-80-45 | 80-40-80-50 | 80-40-80-50 | 80-40-80-50 | 80-40-80-50 
17374-1738 | 17374-1737} | 17373-1737} | 17374-1738 | 17374-1738 
14-46}-14-464|14-462-14-467/14-468-14-462'14-47)-14-472 14-474-14-478 14-474-14-47} 
Danish Kr........ | 19-19$-19-484 ]19-334-19-33$/19-33g-19-33§|19-33§-19- 33§/19- 334-19- 333/19-333-19- 338, 19- 33]-19-335 

19-993-20-00 |19-99$-20-004 19-99%-20-004! 20-00-20- 004} 20-00-20- 00} 20-004-20-00f 


One Month Forward Rates 


See NOE Ds sh ucansseeencenes tk-fec. pm | f-hke. pm | #-bc. pm #;—4c. pm fx—-4c¢. pm 
PRN Ds son sacsanstvscnevesal is-f&sC. pm | -*&eC. pm t-*kc. pm fs-ikc. pm tr-%c. pm 
| PeeMch Fe. 2... cs cccscccceccccces is 2-4 dis | 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 
| SWS Be... nw cc cesecesscovssoces 1j-ljc. pm | 1§-ljc. pm | 1}-1}c. pm 1?-ljc. pm 1j?-lic. pm 
DN ONG a ans bceesascugneseceue te Pm-yy dis | 4 pm-% dis | & pm-% dis| 4 pm-4 dis 4 pm-}F dis 
Dutch Gid............scceceesces t-jc.pm {| 4$-}c. pm $c. pm g-4c.pm | 4c. pm-par 
MD ccscsxsechsnucnente t-ipi.pm | -apf.pm | §-apf.pm | g-apf. pm | $-8pf. pm 
| Italian Lire. .........ssccescccess lpm-par { 1 pm-par 1 pm-par lpm-par- | 1 pm-par 
| Swedish Kr. ......ccssccsessesesa 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 
Danish Kr. .........scccccccccees 20 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 
| SUORWAGSOR GES. «oon dveinsccséen un 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 250/64 250/63 | a | 250/6 250/43 

















80- 40-80-50 
1737$-1738 


1§-lkc. pm 

fy pm-y dis 
$c. pm-par 
§-§pf. pm 
1 pm-par 

46 pm-pat 
26 pm-pat 
16 pm-pat 


250/5 
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What's new in New Zealand? 


For the latest authoritative information consult 
us. Whatever your interests - present or pro- 
jected - our expert services are at your disposal. 
We welcome enquiries and particularly invite 
business men to use the Bank’s Trade Enquiry 
facilities. 

Branches in Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); 
Apia (Samoa); Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and 
Nadi (Fiji). 


Bank of New Zealand 


Head Office: Wellington, N. Zealand 
R. D. Moore, General Manager 
London Main Office, 1 Queen Victoria Street, EC4 
Manager, A. R. Frethey. Asst. Manager, A. E. Abel 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W1 
Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 


MITSUI............ 


Consult us on all Business with 


JAPAN! 


LONDON 
BRANCH 
No. 34/35 King Street, London 
E.C.2, England 
NEW YORK 
AGENCY 


BOMBAY 
BRANCH 


BANGKOK 
BRANCH 


President : 
Kiichiro Satoh 


oe Some iar 


250/5 


—— pag eee LEN ec aie g1 | 


People 
like 
JACK 
and 
JACK 
and 
JACK 


ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added something 
like £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 


by helping themselves. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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Mercantile Bank 


Limited 


For many years the Mercantile Bank 
has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 


all the special problems of this area so they 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 are able to see things from our point 
F : — 
ie, cinta: oes: | ieceebiadiaiaias of view. That’s why we bank at Martins. 
MALAYA . BURMA . SINGAPORE . HONGKONG 
Maovritius . THAILAND . JAPAN e 
Every description of Banking Business transacted | artins an sameness paser LEerTED 





representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. | ‘Martins have always been most helpful. 


Their district head office is familiar with 





HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 


Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne j¢ 














= oer SS 



























































———————=——— —— ; 
| oa ~~ 
B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO — = 
3 . * <= = 
—_ 
—_ The best-known © 
BANKERS = - 
. | 
a a 
Established in London in 1858 = hame in = 
= Australian Banking = = 
Partners : | ——* —— 
, R. A. Vreede, H. H. Oerlemans. emer ae 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., | ot i ee ener 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. ————— 
a ne 
a 
WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A _ SPECIALIZED = = as 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS Ke ay 


WITH THE NETHERLANDS, .THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
“ SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN. THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, OF AUSTRALIA 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK. 
Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


| 
COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 | 
HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE: 
8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 






Telephone: LONdon Wal! 2131 


(RL A SU SR A TS TT TTT AREAL I 


ATTTTTEETEETE TE TTT PTT TTT 


aa 
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wnatever kind of business 


you are planning in Canada 


e+. Wwe Suggest you contact Imperial Bank of Canada. 
With branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank can provide 
you with up-to-date information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. Such information 
is readily available from the London Representative, 
Imperial Bank of Canada, 116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial 
Bank of Canada, Head Office, Toronto |, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


SANK OF CANADA 
















Branches Coast to Coast in Canada 
and Correspondents throughout the World 


HAVE YOU HAD YOUR COPY OF OUR 
ROAD DISTANCE CHART 


which has recently been revised 
and reissued? 












The Chart shows the distances 
between 186 cities and towns and 
contains much other information 
of value to motorists. Copies can 
be obtained from any of the Com- 
pany’s offices countrywide. 



















THE SANWA BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : ¥ 5,000,000,000 

















Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 





LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A, 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW York: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 














Head Offices: 
LIVERPOOL : LONDON : 
1 North John St., 2. 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION JUSTIFIED 


The annual general meeting of Powell 
Duffryn Limited was held on September 17th 
in London, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, 
KBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


From the trading point of view, 1957-58 
was a difficult and, to some extent, a disap- 
pointing year. In the last few years there has 
been a steady and satisfactory progression 
in Profits on Trading. 


This progress has now been interrupted 
with Trading Profits for 1957-58 of 
£1,832,000, that is a reduction of £204,000 on 
the previous year’s figures and a level slightly 
below those of two years ago. 


Apart from the impact on our Group of 
general economic conditions, it should 
be remembered that, despite the growing 
diversification of our interests, the coal dis- 
tribution business of our Group is still the 
dominant contributor to trading profits. Both 
at home and abroad, 1957 was a difficult and 
uneven trading year for an organisation con- 
nected both with home and international coal 
trade. 


I do believe, however, that the events of 
1957 have shown the ability of our Group 
to maintain a high level of coal tonnage and 
income even under adverse conditions. I 
also believe that the circumstances in which 
we now operate justify the policy of diversify- 
ing our activities. 


STEPHENSON CLARKE COMPANIES 


In recent years, the history of these Com- 
panies has been one of almost uninterrupted 
growth, both in volume of business and in 
the total profits arising from the varied activi- 
ties involved. Last year, however, the inter- 
ests of STEPHENSON CLARKE were 
affected by the reduction in the home con- 
sumption of coal, with the inevitable reaction 
on profits. 


It is, however, satisfactory to be able to 
report that the earnings of the Stephenson 
Clarke Fleet were not adversely affected by 
the substantial fall in deep sea freights as the 
bulk of the fleet operates in the Coastwise 
Trade of Great Britain where freights have 
remained relatively stable. 


The sale of fuel oil by Stephenson Clarke 
is progressing steadily. 


Despite the far from easy trading condi- 
tions experienced during the year, the results 
of ASSOCIATED COAL & WHARF COM- 
PANIES LIMITED were a record. : 


Overseas, the French Companies had a 
satisfactory year despite the general coal trade 
conditions. The Canadian Companies, in the 
face of many difficulties, managed to equal 
the 1956/57 results. 


CORY BROTHERS’ COMPANIES 


Having outlined the reasons for the down- 
turn in profits of the CORY BROTHERS’ 
COMPANIES, the statement continued : 
The year was not without its encouraging 
features. At home, oil storage activities at 
Barry and Ipswich continued their upward 
trend. The current programme for increased 
tankage at Barry is going well and the addi- 
tional storage, which has been let for a period 


of years, should be in operation by the end 
of 1958. Overseas, the oil storage depot at 
Las Palmas derived exceptional, if tem- 
porary, benefit from the closure of the 
Suez Canal. 


1957 marked the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with Elliot Equipment Limited, a sub- 
sidiary of P. B. Cow Limited, under which 
Cory Brothers have become the sole agents 
at home and abroad, for the sale of Elliot 
products, and in particular inflatable life- 
saving equipment. 


Some years ago we initiated in South Wales 
a modest venture in the sale of agricultural 
products and of certain lines of agricultural 
equipment. In 1957 we were able to expand 
this activity—and also to add to our business 
of oil distribution in that part of the country 
—by the purchase of two associated private 
companies, BIRD AND HOWARD 
LIMITED and J. E. HOWARD (NEW- 
PORT) LIMITED. I am glad to be able 
to report that the first trading results of this 
new acquisition were very encouraging. 


As regards overseas investments, the Cory 
subsidiary Company in Portugal has had a 
satisfactory year. The Spanish Company, 
Compania General de Carbones, SA, in 
which Cory Brothers holds an important 
interest, had a record year. 


1957 was not an easy year for the timber 
business. Yet the home Companies import- 
ing timber, and the Companies exporting 
from Sweden and Finland did manage to 
achieve creditable results. 

A year ago, I drew special attention to the 
development of home-grown timber business 
through our wholly owned subsidiary, J. R. 
GORDON LIMITED. Unfortunately the 
opening of the new board mill at Queensferry 
coincided almost exactly with the announce- 
ment of a 7 per cent Bank Rate, of a tighter 
credit squeeze, and of other measures calcu- 
lated to damp down capital investment. 
These short-term difficulties, however exas- 
perating and unexpected, in no way alter 
my view that the development itself is 
soundly based. 


ENGINEERING COMPANIES 


CAMBRIAN WAGON & ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY has had a very busy and 
profitable year—in fact the best in its history. 
Prospects for the current calendar year also 
look reasonably good. It is, however, impor- 
tant to press on with the development of 
additional lines of business. 


POWELL DUFFRYN CARBON PRO- 
DUCTS is another Group Company to be 
affected by the credit squeeze and the more 
cautious approach to projects involving capi- 
tal expenditure. Sales of the traditional 
Delanium plant for the chemical engineering 
industry have remained more or less static. 
Certain expenditure, which is as yet unre- 
munerative, has been incurred on various 
development projects, and especially on those 
connected with the use of graphite in the 
nuclear energy sphere. Some of this work has 
opened up interesting possibilities over and 
above the basic contribution of this Company 
in the machining of graphite for the General 
Electric Company. That machining work 
should begin in the last months of this year. 
We are fully prepared for it, and indeed for 
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any further comparable work of the same 
kind. I am also still hopeful that various con- 
tacts which we have in the field of nuclear 
energy may lead to larger commercial 
operations. 


WEATHERFOIL HEATING SYSTEMS 
has again had a satisfactory year. The imme- 
diate forward order book remains in healthy 
condition. 


RHYMNEY ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, owned jointly by International Com- 
bustion and Powell Duffryn, has not had an 
easy year. Its profits remained at a low 
level. It is, however, comforting that the 
order book has increased and that the pros- 
pects are steadily, if slowly, improving. 


POWELL DUFFRYN: TECHNICAL 
SERVICES has continued to undertake with 
success a number of important overseas 
assignments. 


Commenting on the future, the statement 


_concluded : 


Basically I do believe that most of our 
difficulties are of a temporary nature. When, 
as I expect, they disappear, and when the 
plans laid in recent years, and still being 
implemented, come into full operation, I have 
no doubt that the Group will go forward 
once more. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
LIMITED 


STEPS TO ENSURE FUTURE 
PROSPERITY 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Williams & Williams Limited was held on 
September 10th at Chester. 


Mr B. A. Williams, CBE, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided and, in the 
course of his remarks, said: 


The Period under review taking all the 
circumstances into consideration can, I con- 
sider, be regarded as not altogether unfavour- 
able. A number of your Overseas Associated 
and Subsidiary Companies performed excep- 
tionally well during the year in spite of 
growing competition. 


Last year I stated that your Board were 
planning to ensure that the organisation of 
the Group of Companies shall continue to 
cope effectively in the future with the antici- 
pated growth and extension of its activities, 
substantial steps have been taken during the 
year under review which we feel confident 
will prove fruitful. It will also be appreciated 
that organising for the future necessitates not 
only the building of the personnel, but also 
introducing new products. 


In the past year or so the Company’s 
Aluminium Curtain Walling (Wallspan) and 
Aluminium windows have been used on very 
many important contracts throughout the 
world. It would be fair to say that your 
Company has pioneered the use of alumi- 
nium in building and the prominent position 
we have established is being maintained. 


Your factory at Hooton has also been plan- 
ning new products; amongst these is the 
Roften Modular Partitioning which has met 
with considerable success which augurs well 
for the future. 


Your Board feel confident that the steps 
they are taking and, of course, will continue 
to take, will serve as a long term policy to 
ensure the continual well-being of your group 
of Companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a dividend of 12} per cent approved. 
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SALTS (SALTAIRE) 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE ADVANCE IN SALES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Salis (Saltaire) Limited, was held on Sep- 
tember llth at Saltaire, Sir Frank B. 
Sanderson, Bart, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review for the year ended March 31, 
1958: 

It will be recalled that, on the occasion of 
the last Annual Meeting of the Company, I 
staled that, given reasonably level wool prices 
and settled world conditions, we could look 
forward to the future with confidence. The 
opposite has unfortunately been the case, as 
there has been an uneasy political climate 
and wool prices have declined almost con- 
tinuously since the opening of the wool 
selling season in Australia last September. 


Wool values have fallen to the extent of 
some 30 per cent and this has necessitated a 
heavy writing down in the value of our stock, 
which is reflected in the reduced profit for 
the year. 


VEREINIGTE 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


It is pleasing to report that our sales were 
the highest in monetary value, and the 
second-highest in volume, in the history of 
the Group. Export sales constituted a 
record. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Profit on Trading of the Group for the 
year ended March 31, 1958, amounts to 
£440,184 and all the operating Companies 
have made profits. 


After charging £285,500 for Taxation, the 
Net Profit of the Group amounts to £173,129. 


The Board recommends payment of the 
following dividends, subject to Income Tax: 


(a) A Final Dividend.of 33 per cent on 
the 7 per cent Non-Cumulative Preference 
Shares. 


(b) A Final Dividend of 2% per cent on 
the Ordinary Shares which together with the 
Interim Dividend already paid makes a total 
of 6 per cent for the year. 


The dividends for the year absorb net 
£163,875. 


The Directors have declared a Special 
Interim Dividend of 4 per cent, subject to 
Income Tax, on the Ordinary Shares, which 
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will be charged in the accounts for the year 
to March 31, 1959, and will be paid on the 
same date as the Final Ordinary Dividend 
recommended for the year to March 31, 
1958. In declaring this Special Interim 
Dividend, the Directors have had regard only 
to the available Revenue Reserves of the 
Group. 

Distributions on the Ordinary Shares since 
the one-for-two scrip issue total the same 
amount as those made during the year prior 
to the issue. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


My view is that the lack of confidence 
today will continue to make trading difficult 
during the present year. 


The Group is equipped with most modern 
machinery and our products stand very high 
in quality and design. It causes us anxiety, 
however, that so much depends today on the 
extent to which quotas and tariffs affect our 
customers’ ability to purchase and take 
delivery of our goods. The Wool Textile 
Industry looks to the Government to do all 
within its power to remove every obstacle to 
the development of export trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ALUMINIUM-WERKE A.G. 


of Berlin and Bonn, Germany 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 


ASSETS DM | LIABILITIES DM 
ee ke ee ee CoeeeSeedenseces Tee: | BG petdcnceaveadutiddasddbucacadcewscucdkeudseseevens 100,000,000.— 
ii.—Fixed Assets 
Ground property, built-up with -— 11.— Reserves , 
Se ty SN I ho Cr cGb ndiwdecdesevededeunwens 6,768,982.— RINE Ds cn cet eke das cennteeieseaaceeascatacessens 28,983,502.86 
i (i. <n 2h obese sas kdeanecomsecwuenaas 24,452,797.— PS a ay ee 14,081.59 
Cos DUGONES, THE WPS oo cig oid divccevadccccucdvans 946,259.— ee TD ECRREE OE CHIEN ine cc ncescéecidddccesces 5,000,000.— 
oe re eee ree en 6,242,221.— Ge aad ica cedactcutecauecdusdedcdawseneetaxdeas 41,000,000.— 
Machines, mechanical installations, transmission pipes, and 
SN I ics bo ta deve d actus dwheen<ceeeeeadeacaces 59,611,880.— Tll.—Reserves for doubtful debts.........cccccccsccccccceece 32,681,415.50 
ey GI I SII a inc inc ke cé nc cicsecckcacces 2,899,784.— 
Railway sidings and vehicle stock ........cccccccccccccsece 3,989,653.— IV.— Current Liabilities 
Patents, Heenees dil GONET SIGED ooo cc ic cccccccccdscccees 19,315,945.— ONG vu cg bn dctheddenudaencaudiesslesenvadives 1,549,749.83 
ee ee MINION 3.50 ccd ckddascnseneedenwcdxeen 1,160,308.52 Advance payments made by customers ...........eeceee0s 256,989.45 
Advance payments on new plant.........ccccccccccccccce 15,749,924.30 For goods delivered and services rendered ............-.+. 15,513,447.16 
Pe ek Qtr GN oe. cet dandcedcccecscaecanews « 32,708,981.— | ee WE es PION II gon ccc cedckecasentaceccence 14,235,654.03 


To subsidiary companies (of these goods supplied and services 


ee ' 
173,846,734.82 CU SHUEY MARUCE Ss diveccuticccincctwecdenenenns 5,083,415.89 
111.—Current Assets BOM es damnkstdeas Chadd éedonseniaaeseasetaaewenscens 26,716,521.19 
Stocks :— CIN a 6a CkRdecadunceceddanddeeddaschasuntadusseqedean 15,629,523.70 
Raw materials, production materials and automotive fuels 30,810,966.34 
I oo cai we icacviweadedaeeunerad 11,648,584.76 Va IE vi dccdcddadeddsaddcedddediccedateudéte 72,068.56 
Intermediary products and by-products ...............+.. 5,921,216.41 
PE INNS hod K5 Kc kek head RIOR NONWRReDORedeNeRE’ 12,852,276.39 VI.—Profit 
i Ms so 8 cpdvane taba CAR KeeddewevebaccaSeudenus 157,666.96 Profit of the business year 1957 .......cccccccccccccccccce 6,985,577.59 
INE 66.5 se RES bar cues cKeu Rb eOndeceuneesvceeeeens 10,440,461.48 Profit brought forward from previous years............... 84,881.48 
Debtors :— NE NE 6b cinkekadusaace etgaeuenenesnadeeee 18,290.43 
Mortgages and loans against mortgages (DM 293,901 of ee Ge Oe Ge GI a dda cccadckesedacdescondaaae 25,710,054.65 
ID oe ids owdasadcssasacuvecedcdamnded 444,814.17 
Advance payments for goods supplied ...............605 280,305.28 
Demands for supplied goods and services............++. 18,216,270.— 


Demands on subsidiary companies (DM 511,384.83 are for 


i ee CU ds de kdvnn eek enscucddcasecekane 
Other debtors (DM 22,601 of these are long-term).......... 


Liquid Assets :— 


St UE acc eho edaeincbds oeuideeeunees wae ewan 


5,319,068.84 
6,214,343 .80 


476,241.46 


Cash in hand, deposits with Landeszentralbank and with 


SR Gee GOON ys ha cca dwh nes kadeewdcnsscecnuwes 
SI eT I Cekwencencncedinncenacedaaaweaneaue 


Peet, GUNN a coin kok dca vc didn bdedccucnetacegcheawans 


248,592.97 
11,827,363.27 


101,921.88 
293,806,828.83 





293,806,828.83 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR FROM Ist JANUARY TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 





EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM DM 
I IED cS vane tecne<asaseecsnneesaneeesewennes 38,730,581.18 Profit brought forward from previous years................. 84,881.48 
Ces SUNNY COMICS 6 ik doce ccddccccecvcicadacceeves 4,252,032.88 Receipt according to Company Law Article 132(1) HI....... 86,907,078.61 
Depreciations :— Receipts from interests in other companies.................. 5,122.— 


“fg ae 


23,647,624.60 


> ae SOUERES Ti CURE CORI i oo ooo 6060s 04000%esde 364,828.25 
Pc avpedunieter es iwaneewakotadiel kee daceseohedteceeut 988,473.17 
Taxes :-— 

(a) subject to return (including property levy LAG) ...... . 22,422,985.08 

I ES ey re ee eer eee « 2,571,961.19 
Contributions to trade associations ...............eeeeeeeee ° 64,990.22 
eg 3 SS Sar eri een 6,985,577.59 
Profit brought forward from previous year..............e066 84,881.48 





100,113,935.64 


Dr. Ginsberg 





Extraordinary revenue... 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eT 


13,116,853.55 


100,113,935.64 





VEREINIGTE ALUMINIUM-WERKE AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

Chairman of the Board of Directors : 
THE BOARD OF 
Dirksen 


Karl Schirner 
MANAGEMENT 


Dr. Rohbrs Dr. Schulte Dr. Wrigge 
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GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S REVIEW 


The fifty-second Annual General Meeting 
of The Golden Hope Rubber 


Estate | 


Limited, was held on September 15th, in | 


London. 


The following is an excerpt from Sir Eric 
Macfadyen’s circulated remarks : 

The Directors’ proposals for a rights issue 
of £70,414 will raise our issued capital to 
£774,560. We have received the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee to the issue. 


We are half way through an active policy 


of expansion which we have so far financed | 


without the issue of additional capital; to 
continue to meet all capital expenditure ex- 
clusively out of revenue with prices moving 
downwards must unduly prejudice dividends 
and the proceeds of this issue will give us 
rather more financial elbow room. The two 
shilling share unit will, we believe, improve 
the marketability of our shares. 


The rubber output attributable to the 
company’s wholly-owned estates amounted 
to 7,952,200 lb. The average price realised 
was 23.56d. per lb (26.20d.). The prices of 
our oil products worked out at £86 per ton 
compared with £98 a year ago. Our palm 
oil output, however, rose from 1,701 tons to 
2,557 tons, more than compensating for the 
reduction in price. 


Group profit, before taxation, comes out 
at £354,817 (£407,732). The balance avail- 
able after taxation is entered at £265,529 
(£306,852). We recommend that the final 
dividend be 15 per cent, making with the 
interim paid last May 20 per cent (25 per 
cent) and together costing £80,976. 


__ The report was adopted. _ 
PROPERTY 


9/- a line. 


MAYFAIR OFFICE 
BUILDING—3,240 SQ. FT. 


With Fixtures and Fittings; central heating; 
well appointed and in good order. 


28 YEARS LEASE FOR SALE’ 


For full particulars, apply Box -1031. 


EDUCATIONAL | 


¥/- a line. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS. 

—Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade, technical and general exams. General Certificate 
of Education; C.L.S.; LC.W.A.; Management (B.1I.M.); 
I.Mech.E.; Brit. I.R.E.; R.1.B.A.; and many others.— 
Write for FREE book stating subject to: International 
Correspondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 499), 
London, fW .C.2, 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE | 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL OXFORD 


CECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and igtensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


- B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust.. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of ACs 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law. 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS | 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 











| 








BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 
ARGENTINA 
Controlling interest (51 per cent. to 100 per cent.) in 


any kind of Argentine enterprise is requested by foreign 
company—absolute discretion guaranteed—principals only. 
—Please write Box 1026. 
UBSTANTIAL Finance ~ Company is interested in con- 
tacting small finance companies with a view to 
acquiring same with or without existing management.— 
Box 1029. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


FIVE AND A HALF PER CENT 
FOR FOUR TO TEN YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


ren COUNSEL on North American Market by 
Canadian consultant.—Write, Box 1027. 
*TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offerea, 
Ss more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 

PPLY Modern Industrial Psychology in appointing 

Senior Staff. Expert interviewing assists you in 
selecting applicants for responsible positions.—Executive 
Personnel Consultants, 15 Golden Square, London, W.1. 
Telephone : GER. 6852. 


INVEST IN 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


Mortgage Loans on £50 and Upwards 


54° FOR 3-8 YEARS 


Explanatory leaflet from 
City Treasurer, Dept. P., Town Hall, Manchester 2 
Tel.: CEN 3377, Ext. 217. 


HE BEST PEOPLE GO TO THE BEST PEOPLE for 
real quality developing, printing and enlarging of their 
films. —City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. 
TS an old Spanish custom (and an English one, too) 
to drink and serve Amontillado sherry. Perfect choice 
is El Cid. That’s the Amontillado with the authentic 
Spanish flavour the English like. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


ANAGEMENT CONSULTANT wishing to spend 

more time with family would again like to apply 
his organising ability to a senior appointment in industry 
or commerce. Maximum remuneration £3,000.—Box 1030. 

IDELY experienced Senior Sales/Marketing Executive 

(37) seeks top appointment with an_ expansion 
minded organisation which appreciates the vital and total 
marketing approach to consumer sales. Full details sup- 
plied on request.—Box 1032. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line ; - Required 6i- a tine. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTS MANAGER 


This appointment with Richard Costain Ltd., 
will be based on Head Office but will involve 
controlling contracts throughout the U.K 


The post offers an attractive career in this 
country with the possibility of additional advance- 
ment overseas if desired. 








Applicants should be in the age range 35-45 
and their careers must include a minimum of five 
years as a successful agent on contracts covering 
large scale earth moving and heavy civil 
engineering works. Candidates must be qualified 
engineers. A salary in the range £1,850-£2,250 
will be offered. 


Applications should be addressed to: 
SENIOR PERSONNEL OFFICER, 


lll ne BRIDGE ROAD, 
-E.1. 


ACCOUNTANT OVERSEAS 


A Chartered or Incorporated Accountant, aged 27-35, 
with experience in industry since qualifying, is required 


| for a senior post in the Head Office of Costain (West 
| Africa) Ltd., at Lagos, Nigeria.. This Company is an 
associate of the Richard Costain Group and undertakes 


' the Cameroons. 


building and civil engineering contracting in Nigeria and 
Practical experience of budgetary control, 
costing and modern accounting methods is essential. This 
is 2 permanent post with 18 months tours in West Africa 
followed by 3 months leave in U.K. A commencing 
salury in the range of £1,700-£2,000 p.a. will be offered. 
Overseas staff are invited to join the U.K. Pension Scheme 
after 18 months’ service. Free furnished accommodation 
will be provided, the employee’s family travelling out 
not later than 3 months after his arrival in Nigeria. An 


initial kit allowance of £80 will be paid.—Applications 
should be addressed to: 
Senior Personnel Officer, 
Richard Costain Ltd., 
111 Westminster Bridge Road, 


London, S.E.1. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


An opportunity occurs to make a new senior appoint. 


ment in one of Britain’s leading public relations 
organisations. Applicants should have considerable ex. 
perience of writing editorial material of all kinds, but 
especially about products and processes. The job will 
entail responsibility for, and executing the day-to-day 
work of several complete P.R. programmes. Thus. all 
media are involved, e.g., editorial, exhibitions, television, 


direct mail, special promotions, etc. Salary up to £1,600 


p.a.; age 30 to 40.—Send full details in confidence to 
The Principal, The D. Brook-Hart Company, 48 Dover 
Street, London, W.1. 





JOSEPH LUCAS 
(ELECTRICAL), LIMITED 


require a 


MATHEMATICAL 
STATISTICIAN 


to undertake fundamental 
and short term demand 
Company’s products. 


research into long 
characteristics for the 


The person appointed will be required to work 
mainly on problems arising from other investiga- 
tions into market conditions, and also to suggest 
new lines of enquiry particularly suitable for 
advanced statistical analysis. 


The post offers variety and and the 
opportunity to work in a rapidly developing 
industrial market research section. 


interest 


Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates whose degree course included statistics 
as one of the principal subjects. Age preferably 
between 21 and 30. Industrial experience 
desirable but not essential. The post is permanent 
and pensionable.—Apply in writing, stating age, 
qualifications, and experience, to the Personnel 
Manager, JOSEPH LUCAS (ELECTRICAL). 
LIMITED, Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 
quoting reference PM/SE/239. 


CCOUNTANT.—A leading firm of contractors requires 

a recently qualified man at their London head oifice 
to act as assistant to the chief accountant. This is not 
a vacancy likely to lead to a career with the firm but 
it would be an exceptional opportunity to gain a couple 
of years’ valuable experience in commercial accountancy 
for a man who has hitherto been confined to the pro- 
fessional side and who wishes to change over. Man due 
to sit for Final would be considered. Salary up to 
£750 p.a.—Write to Box 1028. 


ACCOUNTANT PERSIA 


Richard Costain Ltd., as members of an international 
construction group are responsible for Providing central 
services for a very large engineering project in the Persian 
Gulf. The Accountant will be appointed to the permanent 
staff of the Company and the duties of the post will 
involve responsibility for all accounting activities necessary 
in the provision of these services. Candidates, preferably 
aged 30-35, must possess a full accounting qualification 
and have had five years experience in industry since 
qualifying. A salary in the range of £1,700-£1,850 will 
be offered with additional local and kit allowances. Only 
bachelor accommodation is available.—Applications should 
be addressed to: 


Senior Personnel Officer, 
111 Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 


SPECIALIST OFFICER 
(STATISTICIAN) 
NORTHERN REGION OF NIGERIA 


To advise on design and supervise analysis and presenta- 
tion of results of experimental work for all sections of 
Research branch of Northern Region Department of 
Agriculture, and to take part in development of satis- 
factory experimental techniques in the field. 

Candidates must have a good honours degree, preferably 
in Agriculture with at least two years suitable post- 
graduate training or experience in statistics. 

Appointment on permanent and pensionable terms with 
pensionable emoluments in range £876-£1,680 or on 
contract / gratuity terms in scale £1,008-£1,824 with gratuity 
of £37 10s. for each completed three months of satis- 
factory service. 

Free passages on appointment and leave for officer. 
wife and children up to three adult passages in all. Outfit 


and Touring Equipment allowances payable on _ first 
appointment. Furnished quarters available at moderate 
rental. Generous leave. 


Apply, giving brief particulars, 
ment, Colonial Office, 
BCD / 63/408 / 032. 


to Director of Recruit- 
London, S.W.1, quoting 
























AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

















































Airmail Air Freight® 

Australia, New Zealand £10 6s. | 

COMBE cccwccsscsicce . _ | $25 or £9 
GR. ncccdcssseecetes £9 Os. | a 
COR cecvticocnve eevee £10 6s. | _ 
East Africa ..... pinwas —  * | £7 10s. 
ESV scccceccoscces ee £7 15s. | £6 10s. 
SPO ccsdivccctwecens £6 Os. — 
BE a Sater eee cece ine £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... £5 Os. | -- 
POUR a scevenes ° — | £8 15s. 
DUE s<.0.<9 £9 Os. £7 «108. 
Indonesia ... £9 Os. —_— 
Iran, Iraq, £7 15s. — 
DU cheese knccaseeses £10 6s. | — 
Jordan and Lebanon .... £7 ‘15s. | — 
PEMNEDD cocccvcosevesece £9 Os. — 
POONER ccccesececece eee £9 Os. £6 10s. 
PUD cavccsecacvsee £9 Os. | _ 
ERED seccnccene £10 6s. —_ 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. _ 
South Africa ......+0.6 - £9 Os.| £7 10s. 





Ss. 
Coccccsevesceee . . £6 15s. 


Err rere rere — $25 or £9 
West BME 56 65 dacs seseone £9 


Os. 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





—_—_ 


The Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
Group of Companies 


to make the following important appoint- 
in one of their constituent companies. 


EXPORT SALES 


A fully experienced EXPORT SALES MAN- 
AGER is required by a large engineering company 
in the Midlands. This is an important appoint- 
ment and will carry responsibility for the further 
deyclopment of the sale overseas of a wide range 
of durable consumer goods and other precision 
products, 


wis! 
ments 


Candidates must have had a successful record 


of export sales management for not less than 
five years. Ability to speak some French, German 
or Spanish is considered to be desirable. Pre- 
ferred age 35-42, 


ihe salary offered and associated benefits will 
be commensurate with this important appoint- 
ment. 


LONDON OFFICE 


Ihe same company wish to make three appoint- 
ments at their Sales Office in London. 


(i) An experienced SALES MANAGER is 
required to assist the Sales Director. The com- 
pany serves primarily the clectrical and engineering 
industries and the domestic market. In addition 
to sound commercial experience and some know- 


ledge of these markets, high intelligence and 
potentiality is sought. The prospects are par- 
ticularly good for a man of the right ability, 
personality and disposition. Preferred age 33-40. 


The salary offered and associated benefits will 
be commensurate with this important appointment. 


Gi Applicants for the two other appointments 
to the Sales Staff at the London Office should be 
axed between 25 and 30. A genuine interest in 
sciling and in the engineering industry are 
essential and applicants should be able to provide 
evidence of this interest. In one case, knowledge 
of the electrical engineering industry in particular 
would be an advantage. Special attention will 
be paid to educational background and personal 
qualities. For men of the right potentialities, the 
prospects are particularly good. 


Appropriately qualified men who consider that 
they have had relevant experience are invited to 
write, stating full details of age, qualifications, 
career to date, etc., to the Group Personnel Officer, 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd., Shell-Mex 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


CL. opening available in International Investment 
Department, London Merchant Bankers, for young 
man completed national service, interested statistical work 
and economic problems.—Apply by letter to Box SE/58, 
cio 9S Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


MANAGEMENT AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


Qualified men are required to fill additional 
vacancies in the following companies : 


Production-Engineering Ltd. 
Marketing Development Co., Ltd. 
Combined Technical Services Ltd. 
Management Training (P.E.) Ltd. 
Mining Services (P.E.) Ltd. 

and companies overseas. 


The work which is extremely interesting covers 
the full range of industrial problems and offers 
an excellent career giving experience, remuneration 
and status equal to senior executive positions in 
industry. There is ample scope for advancement 
within the Group of Companies. Opportunities 
for service abroad for long or short periods, are 
available if desired. 


Applicants to be aged 28 to 35 years and to 
have had a good general education with a 
university degree or equivalent qualifications and 
having had experience in industry. ENGINEERS 
are particularly required, but there are also other 
vacancies. 

The remuneration arrangements include a 
generous non-contributory superannuation life 
assurance and a share of profits. A _ preference 
for service in any one of the companics may be 
mentioned in the reply. Applications, which will 
be treated in confidence, in writing giving details 
to: 


P.E. MANAGEMENT GROUP LTD., 


12, Grosvenor Place. London, S.W.1. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS _ 


Applications are invited for the position of Organisation 
and Methods Assistant on the staff of the finance depart- 
Ment of the Co-operative Union: the work will involve 
Participation in the provision of an O. and M. advisory 
Stvice to Co-operative societies and will also entail carry- 
i out feasibility studies in connection with possible 
Computer applications in retail co-operative societies. The 
Salary will be £1,250 per annum. Requests for application 
orms (marked “ Organisation and Methods ’”’) should 

Made to the Gencral Secretary, Co-operative Union, 
Lid., Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Manchester, 4. 
closing date for application will be October 1, 1958. 


¥ St. Clements Press, Lid., London. W.C.2. 





CCOUNTANT.—The position of Unit Accountant in 

a department of Richard Costain Ltd., offers an 
interesting appointment to a man aged 26-30 who has 
had two to three years’ experience with an industrial 
company after qualifying as a Chartered or Cost and 
Works Accountant. The post is located in S.E. London. 
The accounting activities of the Group both at home 
and overseas provide opportunities for career development 
to men of ability and determination.—Applications should 
be addressed to: Senior Personnel Officer, 111 West- 
minster Bridge Road, S.E.1. 





ICI 


GENERAL CHEMICALS 
DIVISION 


MATHEMATICIAN AND STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited for vacancies in the Mathematics 
and Statistics Section of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited, General Chemicals Division, at Widnes. 


One vacancy is for a Mathematician to deal with the 
formulation and solution of problems arising in research 
and in production, with special reference to the applica- 
tion of electronic computation. Applicants should have a 
good Honours degree in Mathematics. 


The other vacancy is for a Statistician to deal with the 
design and analysis of both laboratory and plant-scale 
experiments. Applicants should have an Honours degree 
in Statistics or in Mathematics with some knowledge of 
Statistics. 


In both posts excellent opportunities exist for research 
and development work on new _ techniques. Previous 
research or industrial experience would be an advantage, 
but is not essential. 


Conditions of employment include excellent starting 
salaries and membership of the Staff Pension Fund. There 
is also an Employees’ Profit Sharing Scheme. For married 
men, some assistance can be given towards house purchase 
and removal expenses, and a temporary lodging allowance 
is payable whilst maintaining two homes. 


Applications, giving reference MS73, should be made to 
Staff Manager, Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
General Chemicals Division, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. 


: GHANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Applications are invited for the following vacancies in 
the Office of the Government Statistician :— 

GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN: The duties of this 
post are responsibility for planning the collection of analysis 
of statistical information for industry, trade, economic 
and social trends; for the taking of any census; for 
close collaboration with Ministries in statistical matters 
affecting their Departments. The statistical service is 
under the control of the Ministry of Finance, and the 
Governmert Statistician’s duties are provided for in the 
Statistics Ordinance (1950). 

Qualifications : 1. Candidates must possess: (a) a degree 
of a recognised University with statistics as a special 
subject; or (b) an Honours degree of a _ recognised 
University in Economics or Mathematics combined with 
Statistics at an advanced level; or (c) an Honours degree 
with (i) a diploma of a recognised University in Statistics ; 
or (ii) the Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society; or 
(iii) a pass in the examination qualifying for election 
as a Fellow of the Association of Incorporated 
Statisticians. 

2. Candidates should have had at least 10 years, and 
preferably 14 or more years post-qualification experience 
and must have had considerable experience of work in 
a senior capacity. 


Salary: £2,690 p.a. (contract); £2,150 p.a. on second- 
ment or approved pensionable terms. 
SENIOR STATISTICIAN: The duties of this post 


are responsibility for collection, analysis and publication 
of all primary statistics and the planning thereof; regis- 
tration of official statistics and the supply of statistical 


and economic information to international bodies and 
Governments, etc. : 
Qualifications : 1. Candidates must possess: (i) a degree 


of a recognised University with statistics as a special 
subject; or (ii) am Honours degree of a _ recognised 
University in economics or mathematics combined with 
Statistics at an advanced level; or (iii) an Honours degree 
with (a) a diploma of a recognised University in statistics ; 
or (b) the Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society; or 
(c) a pass in the examination qualifying for election as 
a Fellow of the Association of Incorporated Statisticians. 

2. Candidates must have had at least 8 years experience 
in a statistical organisation with considerable experience 
of work in a Senior capacity. 

3. Preference will be given to candidates with experi- 
ence in the field of National Income statistics or a 
knowlcdge of the application of punched cards methods 
of statistical analysis. 

Salary range, £2,280-£2.400 p.a. Appointment on con- 
tract for 2 tours each of 18-24 months duration. 

Other conditions applicable to both posts: Gratuity 
at rate of £12 10s. for each completed month of resi- 
dential service payable on completion of contract. Free 
first-class passages for officer, wife and up to 3 children 
under 18 years, and in addition an education allowance 
for children when not resident in Ghana of £100 a child 


for up to 3 children under 18 years. Generous home 
leave on full pay. Income tax at low local rates. 
Preservation of superannuation or pension rights, where 


applicable, can be arranged. 

For further particulars and application form write, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, to THE 
DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT, GHANA HIGH 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 13, BELGRAVE SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


GOVERNMENT OF SASKATCHEWAN | 
CANADA 


The: Industrial Development Office, Regina, invites 
applications for the position of Senior Research Economist. 
It is essential that applicants should have good academic 
qualifications and several years commercial and/or 
engineering experience. The minimum commencing salary 
would be $5,500 per annum. but would be arranged in 
accordance with qualifications and experience. Applica- 
tions in detail should be addressed to the Agent General 
for Saskatchewan, 19 Chester Mews, London, W.1. Inter- 
views in London will be arranged in due course. 
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IB UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED has a vacancy 
for a YOUNG ECONOMIST in the MARKET 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT to take over existing 
market and ecenomic reports and to help develop machine 
analysis of investment trends in office and automation 
equipment. The field of interest is broad and includes 
liaison with overseas associates. - 
The position will be filled by a graduate with some 
experience, age up to 27. 
Please write, giving complete details, to The Personnel 
Manager, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 101 Wigmore 
Street, W.1. quoting reference MR.58/1. 





BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED 


Invites applications from young graduates for 
a post in the 


MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The successful applicant, who will 
on the Company’s offices in the West End of 
London, will be required to carry out Ficld 
Research work. This work, which is both varied 
and interesting, offers prospects both within the 
department and the organisation. 


be based 


condi- 
voluntary 


and excellent 
include a 


Good progressive salary 
tions of employment which 
contributory Pensions Fund. 


Write, 
Officer, 


giving full details, to:—The Personnel 
Bath Road, Bridgwater, Somerset. 


HE Mercantile and General Reinsurance Company 

Limited has a vacancy for an Actuarial Student who 
has passed at least Part II of the Institute or Faculty of 
Actuaries examinations and is not over 25. He should 
be making good progress in the examinations and have 
experience in life office work. The scope for a man 
interested in the development of the company’s home and 
overseas life portfolio, and prepared to travel abroad after 
qualifying, is wide. Languages an advantage but not 
essential. Good salary, Staff Pension and Life Assurance 
benefits. British nationality —Apply to the Manager and 
Actuary, Moorfields House, Tenter Street, London, E.C.2. 


THE ATTWOOD GROUP OF 
COMPANIES 


Attwood Statistics Limited invite applications for 


the 
post of 


STATISTICIAN 


with their branch in Rotterdam. 

Attwood Statistics Limited (Afd.. Nederland) is a 
flourishing market research organisation running a large 
consumer panel and a variety of market surveys, and 
is also engaged in interesting development work. The 
post gives scope for a statistician, preferably with some 
knowledge of market research techniques, to gain inter- 
national experience and to make his mark in market 
research. 


A knowledge of Dutch is not essential. 


Please write giving full personal details to :— 


PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
ATTWOOD STATISTICS LIMITED, 
CHANTREY HOUSE, 
ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, 5%.W.1. 


RITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT invites 

applications for the appointment of Regional Manager 
for the North-West Region, with headquarters in Man- 
chester. Duties involve liaison with industry at senior 
management level and with local professional and manage- 
ment associations; the recruitment of company and 
individual membership; and organisational and adminis- 
trative work arising out of the activities of the B.I.M. 
North-West Regional Council. Candidates should be of 
high educational level (preferably with a University degree 
or recognised professional qualification), and must have 
had some years of responsible experience in industry. 
The appointment is pensionable, and a car allowance is 
paid in addition to a salary commensurate with the 
importance of the post.—Applications with full particu- 
lars should be addressed to the General Secretary, British 


Institute of Management, North-West Regional Office, 
235 Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 7 
_ ARKET RESEARCH.”"—Young & Rubicam 


Ltd. Advertising, have a vacancy for a 
senior Market research executive to take charge 
of all research projects on an important group 
of accounts. 


Qualifications should include a good degree, 
preferably in Sociology or Psychology and at 
least 3 years’ experience of survey research in a 
responsible post. 


Please apply in writing to Research Manager, 
Young & Rubicam Ltd., Berk House, 8 Baker 
Street, W.1. 


RITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT invites 

applications for the appointment of Regional Manager 
for the Southern Region, with headquarters in London. 
Duties involve liaison with industry at senior management 
and with local professional and management asso- 
ciations; the recruitment of company and _ individual 
membership; and organisational and administrative work 
arising out of the activities of the B.I.M. Southern 
Regional Council. Candidates should be of high educa- 
tional level (preferably with a University degree or 
recognised professional qualification), and must have had 
some years of responsible experience in industry. The 
appointment is pensionable and a car allowance is paid 
in addition to a salary commensurate with the import- 
ance of the post.—Applications with full particulars 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, British 
Institute of Management, 80 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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